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RAVEN,  V.C. 


CHAPTER   I 

THE  Indian  night  was  icy  cold,  and  in  the  great  open 
fireplace  of  the  mess  burned  a  fire  of  pungent  logs. 

Ten  of  the  chairs  had  been  pushed  back,  and  ten 
littered  dessert-plates  and  cloudy  finger-bowls  marked 
the  places  where  the  officers  of  the  North- Western 
Guides  had  lately  partaken  of  their  evening  meal. 

Two  men  remained.  They  sat  opposite  to  each 
other,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left  of  the  head  of  the  table  from  where  only  a  few 
minutes  before  their  host,  the  Colonel  commanding, 
had  entertained  them.  Between  them  were  decanters 
and  big  cigar  -  boxes  ;  but  neither  of  them  had 
apparently  the  desire  to  smoke  or  to  drink. 

The  man  on  the  left  of  the  Colonel's  empty  chair 
was  General  William  Grafton,  C.S.I.,  commanding 
the  district  of  Ghilrit,  resigning  his  post  through 
seriously  impaired  health,  and  the  man  on  the  right, 
in  the  place  of  honour,  was  Major  -  General  Sir 
Alexander  Raven,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O. 

There  had  been  great  surprise  at  home  when  the 
appointment  was  gazetted.  An  obscure  Eastern 
command  for  Alexander  Raven  !  An  unknown  out- 
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post  of  Empire  to  bury  his  genius  !  It  was  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  such  a  Government  of 
old  women,  of  such  a  muddling,  ignorant,  unpatriotic 
set  of  peace-at-any-price  politicians.  The  man  in 
the  street  did  not  even  know  where  Ghilrit  was. 
The  better  informed  had  but  a  vague  picture  of 
a  stony  wilderness  at  the  base  of  the  monstrous 
mountain  wall  that  forms  the  roof  of  the  world,  stand- 
ing sentinel  over  our  great  Empire  of  the  East.  To 
send  Raven  there,  to  exile  and  bury  the  idol  of  the 
people,  to  use  his  commanding  gifts,  his  power  over 
men,  his  wonderful  machine-like  brain,  his  genius 
for  organisation,  just  to  direct  our  everlasting  "little 
wars,"  to  quell  the  puny  raids  of  armed  robber 
bands  !  Monstrous  !  Incredible  ! 

But  the  "one  great  soldier"  was  sitting  over  the 
table  of  the  mess  bungalow  at  Dakkan,  having 
undertaken  the  five  days'  ride  from  his  new  head- 
quarters at  Shrivnal  to  the  south,  in  answer  to 
an  urgent  message  from  his  predecessor,  received 
on  his  arrival. 

General  Grafton  had  been  very  ill  indeed,  right 
to  the  very  threshold  of  death.  It  was  natural  that 
he  should  be  anxious  to  meet  Raven  and  confer  with 
him  ;  but,  as  he  had  to  pass  through  Shrivnal  on  his 
way  home  on  sick-leave,  the  urgency  of  the  message 
that  had  brought  his  successor  to  Dakkan  was  some- 
what inexplicable,  seeing  that  they  would  have  met 
in  five  days'  time  in  any  case. 

Raven  had  arrived  about  an  hour  before  mess, 
and  the  two  men  had  not  met  until  they  took  their 
seats  on  either  side  of  the  Colonel.  They  had  not 
met,  in  fact,  since  that  great  River  war  that  had 
brought  undying  fame  to  one  of  them. 
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General  Grafton  was  a  man  well  on  the  wrong 
side  of  fifty  ;  he  looked  much  older,  emaciated  and 
shrivelled  by  fever,  his  hair  snowy  white,  his  eyes 
tired  and  half  closed,  his  whole  aspect  that  of  a 
man  who  has  held  out  until  the  last  possible  moment. 
One  of  those  who  do  their  duty  until  they  drop. 

Raven  was  forty-four,  and  looked  it.  The  idol  of 
the  British  people  was  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  thickly  and  squarely  built, 
straight  and  stiff  in  bearing,  with  a  square  head 
and  jaw,  a  straight,  blunt  nose,  with  thick,  fleshy 
nostrils,  deep-set  light  eyes  that  had  the  straight, 
unflinching,  loyal  gaze  of  a  Newfoundland  dog. 
His  mouth  was  completely  hidden  under  a  thick 
dark  brown  moustache.  The  short,  wiry,  dark  hair, 
springing  up  abruptly  like  a  brush  from  his  fore- 
head, and  the  severe  line  of  the  boldly  -  marked 
eyebrows,  gave  his  face  a  look  of  great  sternness. 
It  was  a  powerful  face,  and  there  was  something 
of  greatness  and  nobility  in  the  gaze  of  the  calm 
unwavering  eyes,  that  expression  that  one  often 
sees  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  have  spent  much  time 
on  active  service  and  among  the  terrors  of  warfare, 
and  have  seen  the  blossoms  of  chivalry  and  unselfish 
courage  spring  up  on  every  hand  and  in  the  most 
unlikely  soil. 

Raven  was  not  popular  ;  he  was  too  strong  for 
popularity,  too  ruthless  in  his  demands  on  others, 
too  autocratic.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  men  whom 
he  had  commanded,  demanding  the  last  ounce  of 
their  service,  were  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
he  asked  nothing  of  them  that  he  did  not  give 
himself. 

"  I    am    sorry    to    have    dragged    you    up    from 
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Shrivnal  after  your  long  journey,  my  dear  Raven," 
said  General  Grafton  in  his  high  -  pitched,  fever- 
weakened  voice,  and  from  the  look  on  his  face 
Raven  knew  that  what  he  had  to  say  was  important 
indeed.  u  But  it  seemed 'to  me  absolutely  imperative 
that  you  should  come  here  at  once.  You  know,  I'm 
off  to-morrow  at  daybreak,  and  old  Clive  tells  me 
that,  if  I  get  over  the  journey  home,  I  shall  be 
lucky,  so  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  seeing  you." 

"You're  not  going  back  through  Shrivnal,  then?" 
asked  his  successor. 

"  Yes,  I  am  ;  it's  the  only  way  back." 

Raven's  eyebrows  contracted. 

"Then  there  is  some  reason,"  he  said.  "  We 
could  have  met  there." 

"I  wanted  to  meet  you  here,"  replied  Grafton 
with  emphasis.  "In  my  opinion  you're  wanted 
here.  At  Shrivnal  you'd  never  have  heard  of — of 
certain  things.  Even  if  I'd  told  you  when  I  came 
along  in  five  days'  time  it  wouldn't  have  been  the 
same.  Besides  I  may  be  dead.  Don't  look 
shocked,  my  dear  fellow.  I  don't  suppose  it  will 
come  to  that.  I  shall  pull  through  right  enough — 
and  think  of  the  delectable  joys  of  the  daily  bath- 
chair  rides  at  Southsea  ! "  He  laughed  somewhat 
bitterly. 

Raven  put  one  large  brown,  square-fingered  hand 
on  the  table  and  leaned  forward,  a  flash  of  true 
sympathy  in  his  cold,  light  eyes. 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  like  that — there's 
no  need.  You'll  do  a  lot  more  useful  work  yet." 

Grafton  shook  his  head. 

"  Never  mind  me  now — that  was  a  digression.  I 
hate  leaving  all  this — that's  the  truth.  I  suppose 
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we  all  do.  And  I've  nothing  to  go  back  to.  The 
married  fellows  are  better  off.  But  I  must  get  back 
to  what  I  wanted  to  say — there's  a  lot  of  it.  I'm 
glad  the  Colonel  has  taken  them  all  over  to  Mrs 
Hayle's  bungalow.  It  gives  us  time  to  talk." 

Raven  shifted  his  position.  It  was  a  movement 
of  suppressed  impatience.  Grafton,  for  all  his  eager- 
ness to  get  to  the  point,  was  wandering  from  it 
at  every  touch  and  turn.  It  must  be  attributed  to 
his  weakness. 

"There  is  something  the  matter?"  he  suggested. 

"  There  is  something  very  much  the  matter.  If 
I  had  come  here  in  the  ordinary  way  I  should 
never  have  known  it.  But  I  was  taken  ill,  and  I've 
been  here  eight  weeks,  and  I've  seen  and  heard  a 
great  many  things  that  would  never  have  reached 
me  at  all  at  Shrivnal." 

"  Unrest?" 

11  Very  grave  unrest." 

"Danger?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Tell  me  more.     What  do  you  anticipate  ?  " 

"  That  unless  something  is  done  the  whole  of  the 
station  will  be  wiped  out  one  day,  and  there'd  be 
no  chance  of  getting  help  from  Shrivnal  in  time  ; 
and  that  will  merely  be  the  spark  set  to  the 
torch." 

Raven's  eyebrows  went  up. 

"You  don't  anticipate  a  rising  of  the  whole 
province?  " 

"  I  do,  backed  up  by  the  mountain  tribes." 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"Ammunition  has  been  smuggled  over  the  border 
in  enormous  quantities." 
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4 'Past  the  forts?  Were  they  asleep?"  The 
cold  voice  was  murderously  sharp. 

"  Taken  over  one  of  the  tributary  roads  that  our 
benign  Government  has  kindly  provided."  There 
was  no  wandering  about  General  Grafton  now.  He 
sat  upright ;  his  tired  eyes  shone  ;  his  voice  was  as 
clear  and  abrupt  as  Raven's  own. 
"What  else?" 

"The  dak  bungalow  at  Moorut,  between  here  and 
Shrivnal,  has  been  looted  and  burned  to  the  ground. 
You  must  have  noticed  it  as  you  passed.  There 
was  a  camel  train,  with  stores  for  us,  halted  there 
last  week.  During  the  night  all  the  beasts  sickened 
in  some  mysterious  way  and  died.  The  men  had 
to  go  back  to  the  next  village  to  hire  more  camels. 
When  they  returned  they  found  the  dak  bungalow 
a  heap  of  ruins  and  the  stores  gone." 
"Anything  else?" 

"  Dr  Cartwright,  of  the  Medical  Mission,  was 
shot  at  the  other  day  by  a  native,  who  was  never 
identified." 

"Anything  else?" 

"Mrs  Hayle's  syce  was  found  shot   through  the 
heart  at  the  foot  of  the  pass.      He  was  on  his  way 
from  the  Semitje  Fort,  with  a  letter  for  her  husband. 
The  letter  was  stolen." 
"Anything  else?" 

"  There  is  a  great  discontent  in  the  native  city  here, 
the  air  is  full  of  menace  and  rebellion,  and  just  now 
there  is  a  religious  festival  going  on  that  is  rousing 
them  to  the  usual  fine  frenzy  against  us." 
"  How  do  you  know  this  ?  " 

"Through  one  of  the  subalterns  in  the  Guides, 
named  Griffiths.     He  knows  the  language  well,  and 
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goes  into  the  bazaar  in  disguise  and  mixes  with  the 
people.     The  other  facts  everybody  knows." 

"  Have  no  representations  been  made?" 

"Oh  yes— to  Ahad  Singh  himself.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  he  is  here?" 

"  I  heard  it  at  Shrivnal.     What  is  he  doing  ? " 

"Ostensibly  he  is  here  for  sport.  He  has  a 
town  of  tents  erected  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
station.  He's  already  cost  us  a  heap  in  entertain- 
ments and  salutes." 

"What  kind  of  a  man?" 

"One  of  the  smooth,  oily  sort.  You  know  all 
about  him,  of  course." 

"I  seem  to  have  forgotten.  He  wasn't  born 
ruler  of  Ghilrit,  was  he?" 

"No.  He  was  quite  an  unimportant  personage, 
and  was  sent  to  England  as  a  child  to  be  educated. 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  three  years  ago.  The  uncle 
was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  three  brothers  in 
order  to  succeed,  and  was  poisoned  in  his  turn. 
Ahad  Singh  had  left  the  university  at  the  time  and 
was  living  the  life  of  an  English  country  gentleman 
in  Kent.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Oxford,  by 
the  way,  and  was  a  Cricket  Blue.  He  is  one  of 
those  superficially  Europeanised  natives  —  perfect 
English,  all  teeth,  and  the  pink  of  politeness — you 
know  what  I  mean.  Scratch  him,  and  you'll  find 
the  native  of  the  time  of  the  Mutiny — at  least,  that's 
my  opinion.  I  strongly  distrust  the  gentleman. 
You  must  let  Griffiths  tell  you  about  the  way  he 
uses  his  influence  in  the  native  city  ;  the  veneer 
peals  off  when  the  hot  sun  shines  on  it." 

"What  did  he  say,  when  these  things  were 
brought  to  his  notice?" 
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"The  usual  thing.  He  was  all  horror  and  con- 
sternation. That  such  things  could  happen  in  his 
territory — and  he  so  friendly  and  so  grateful  to  our 
great  race  !  The  matter  would  be  gone  into  immedi- 
ately. But  nothing  happened,  of  course.  He  did 
his  best  —  his  people  did  their  best,  but  to  their 
eternal  regret  it  was  impossible  to  find  the  delin- 
quents. You  know  the  usual  story  !  There's  no 
answer  to  it — rose  water  and  kid  gloves,  that's  our 
tradition  with  these  people." 

"Who  saw  him?" 

"The  Colonel  first — he  waited  upon  his  Highness. 
And  his  Highness,  hearing  that  I  was  here,  laid  up, 
asked  whether  he  might  wait  on  me.  I  improved 
the  occasion,  or  tried  to,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, under  very  flowery  speeches,  that  the  gun- 
running  and  the  looting  and  shooting  must  cease. 
I  think  he  was  a  little  impressed.  He  came  to  see 
me  again  a  week  later,  and  his  manner  had  entirely 
changed.  The  oily  brute  was  covertly  insolent, 
though  as  polite  as  ever  on  the  surface."  Grafton's 
eyes  flashed. 

"There  were  contributory  causes?"  asked  Raven. 

"  Unfortunately,  yes.  There  was  distinct  trouble 
in  the  native  city.  An  English  traveller  in  a  motor 
car  had  upset  with  one  of  the  wheels  of  his  vehicle 
the  pan  in  which  some  pious  resident  had  placed  rice 
for  the  consumption  of  a  member  of  the  holy  begging 
fraternity.  He  had  avoided  the  beggar,  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  at  the  risk  of  a  grave  accident  to 
himself  and  his  chauffeur,  but  that  was  a  detail.  The 
same  traveller  unceremoniously  entered  the  temple  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  And  then  —  cherchez  la  femme."  The 
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General  laughed  somewhat  ruefully.  "Mrs  Hayle 
— the  lady  to  whose  bungalow  they  have  gone  over 
to-night — rather  upset  our  apple-cart  by  making  a 
frightful  fuss  over  Ahad  Singh.  It  appears  she  once 
met  him  at  Oxford  and  afterwards  at  some  function  in 
London,  and  she  stopped  her  horse  in  full  view  of 
hundreds  of  people,  riding  from  the  polo  ground,  and 
conversed  with  him,  smiling  and  apparently  treating 
him  as  if  he  were  the  god-like  person  he  thinks  he  is. 
I'm  afraid  I  was  rather  rude  to  the  lady  the  next  time 
she  prettily  came  to  ask  after  my  health.  She  hasn't 
been  out  here  long,  and  I  don't  think  she  understands 
that  a  native  prince  may  be^  one  person  in  Oxford 
and  quite  another  at  Dakkan.  Anyhow  she  took  my 
bearishness  very  nicely,  and  I  was  rather  bearish,  I 
will  confess.  I'd  just  managed  to  instil  a  little  of  the 
fear  of  God  into  Ahad  Singh — or,  anyhow,  I  thought 
I  had — and  I  couldn't  allow  a  silly  little  woman  to 
spoil  it  all." 

"  Who  is  Mrs  Hayle?"  asked  Raven. 

"The  wife  of  Major  Hayle.  He  commands  the 
Semitje  Fort.  She  only  came  out  eight  months  ago, 
and  after  a  month  or  two  she  couldn't  stand  the 
solitude  of  the  fort,  so  she  came  down  to  us.  She 
has  a  roomy  bungalow,  and  the  men  find  it  a  most 
agreeable  place  because  the  little  woman  has  a  genius 
for  entertaining.  She's  one  of  those  idle,  frivolous, 
childless  women  with  no  harm  in  them,  but  a 
tremendous  capacity  for  mischief.  Her  husband  calls 
her  '  Cuckoo,'  and  it's  a  good  name  for  her." 

"Cuckoo!"  Raven's  exclamation  seemed  to  be 
involuntary.  Grafton  waited  for  him  to  make  some 
further  remark,  but  none  was  forthcoming. 

"That's  all  there  is  on  the  surface,"  the  older  man 
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went  on.  "  But,  believe  me,  there's  a  great  deal 
more  underneath,  and  that's  why  I  was  so  anxious 
for  you  to  come  here." 

"  But  surely  Wentworth  is  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  situation,"  suggested  Raven,  with  something  like 
reproof  in  his  voice.  "  He's  a  most  experienced 
officer." 

"  But  as  blind  as  a  bat,"  put  in  Grafton  decisively. 
"  That's  the  plain  truth,  my  dear  Raven.  Wentworth 
won't  see  that  there's  any  danger.  Nor  will  Hayle." 

"  And  you  think  the  danger  is  near  at  hand?" 

"  I  think  it  may  come  any  day." 

"  How  many  men  have  we  here?" 

"  About  four  hundred." 

"  And  they  don't  count?" 

"  Merely  food  for  powder.  These  men  are  fanatics  ; 
there  must  be  about  half  a  million  of  them  in  Dakkan 
now — gathered  together  for  this  festival.  They  fight 
like  devils,  once  let  loose.  And  then  there  are  the 
men  from  the  mountains,  and  we  can't  be  sure  of  all 
our  natives.  It  just  comes  to  this,  Raven — we're  a 
handful,  and  Ahad  Singh  can  raise  an  army." 

11  He  mustn't." 

"I  know.  That's  why  I  wanted  you  here — on  the 
spot.  You  must  talk  Wentworth  and  Hayle  over. 
If  you  can't,  you  must  act.  Don't  forget  Griffiths  ; 
he's  afraid  of  the  Colonel's  '  stony  smile  of  tolerant 
amusement,'  as  he  calls  it ;  but  the  lad's  full  of  grit, 
and  his  head  is  screwed  on  the  right  way." 

"  How  many  women  are  there  in  the  station?" 

"Very  few,  thank  goodness!  Mrs  Hayle,  Mrs 
Cartwright  (the  wife  of  the  medical  missionary), 
Mrs  Grant  (her  husband's  in  the  Woods  and  Forests) 
and  a  daughter,  and  Mrs  Osgood  (whose  man  is  an 
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engineer  gone  up  with  a  gang  to  repair  the  road  near 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  which  has  been  carried  away 
by  an  avalanche).  A  station  after  your  own  heart — 
eh,  Raven  ?  You  don't  believe  in  women  out  in  these 
parts,  do  you?  Wouldn't  have  a  married  man  on 
your  personal  staff  while  you  were  in  South  Africa, 
I  hear.  You  don't  believe  in  wives  of  soldiers  at  all. 
Well,  perhaps  you're  right.  I  used  to  think  the  same, 
but  upon  my  word,  when  a  man  gets  old,  as  I  am 
getting,  and  past  his  work,  he  begins  to  feel  that  he's 
missed  something.  Nobody  to  turn  to,  Raven  ;  no 
young  people  growing  up  around  you.  A  boarding 
house  to  end  your  days  in,  or  comfortable  lodgings, 
if  you're  lucky,  a  telescope  in  the  window,  a  game  of 
golf  on  a  fine  day  and  a  rubber  at  the  club  at  night. 
Ah,  well,  perhaps,  all  the  same,  you're  right!"  And 
General  Grafton  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  his  head 
fell  back  against  the  chair. 

"  You're  tired,  Grafton  ;  you  must  get  to  rest." 
He  went  round  and  helped  the  older  man  to  his  feet. 
"  You  have  a  long  journey  before  you." 

"  Yes,  and  I  must  be  up  before  day  breaks.  Will 
you  remember,  Raven?" 

"Of  course.  I'm  very  glad  to  have  heard  what 
you  have  told  me." 

"Good-night,  Raven,"  replied  the  older  man, 
intense  weariness  almost  swamping  his  thin  voice. 
"I'm  glad  you  came.  At  Shrivnal  you'd  have  been 
five  days  away." 

"So  am  I  glad  I  came,"  replied  Raven.  Again 
they  shook  hands,  and  then  sought  their  respective 
quarters,  the  man  who  had  laid  aside  the  burden 
and  the  man  who  had  taken  it  up. 


CHAPTER   II 

IN  the  short,  saffron-coloured  twilight  that  heralds 
the  dawn  General  Grafton  set  out  on  the  first  stage  of 
his  long  journey  homewards  in  search  of  health  and 
rest.  Practically  the  whole  station  turned  out  to 
wish  him  God-speed,  and  an  escort  of  Patala  Lancers 
escorted  him  beyond  the  lines. 

Raven,  clad  in  khaki,  left  the  officers'  quarters 
of  the  North-Western  Guides  about  a  hour  later. 
He  rode  out,  as  he  often  did,  quite  unattended, 
having  taken  directions,  but  courteously  refused  all 
offers  of  escort.  He  rode  northwards  along  the 
wide  grey  road  towards  the  foot  of  the  pass. 

About  half  a  mile  outside  the  lines  he  turned  into 
a  bridle-path  on  the  left. 

Looking  down  the  bridle-path  he  saw  a  horse- 
woman approaching,  riding  with  loose  rein  one  of 
the  native  bred  horses  that  combined  the  elegance 
of  the  Arab  with  the  sure-footed  sturdiness  of  the 
homely  mule.  It  was  the  sound  of  her  horse's  hoofs 
scraping  on  the  loose  stones  that  had  awakened  him 
from  the  day-dream  that  had  drawn  his  strong  soul 
into  the  elemental  forces  of  Nature  to  which  it  was 
so  strangely  akin.  But  there  was  more— a  native, 
lithe  as  a  cat,  was  springing  with  a  lightness  and 
a  grace  that  a  ballerina  might  have  envied  over 
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the  stony  track,  in  the  wake  of  the  horsewoman. 
Realising  that  the  rider  was  an  Englishwoman, 
riding  alone,  Raven  was  just  about  to  leave  his 
mount  and  hurry  down  the  path,  in  case  his  country- 
woman should  need  protection,  when  she  turned  in 
her  saddle,  saw  the  native  approaching,  and  drew 
rein,  waiting  for  him  to  come  up  to  her.  He 
salaamed  profoundly,  his  head  almost  touching  the 
dust,  drew  a  letter  from  the  folds  of  his  white 
garments,  and  handed  it  to  her.  She  read  it, 
poised  lightly  and  gracefully  in  her  saddle,  then 
bent  over,  said  something,  and  rode  on,  leaving 
the  native  to  his  humble  prostrations,  noticing  him 
no  more  than  she  would  a  dog. 

Raven  waited  on  the  little  plateau.  When  the 
woman  reached  it  he  was  standing  with  his  back 
to  her  by  the  side  of  his  horse  ;  a  tall,  square 
figure,  one  arm  linked  loosely  round  the  reins. 

The  woman  drew  rein  once  more,  and  involuntarily 
he  turned  ;  then,  thinking  that  she  would  ride  on, 
again  looked  away. 

A  moment  later  a  gay,  casual  voice  sounded  in 
his  ears. 

"Won't  you  say  good-morning,  mon  General?" 

He  turned  round,  facing  the  speaker,  and  uttered 
one  word  : 

"You!" 

'  Yes,  I  —  Cuckoo  Hayle,  at  your  service ! 
Haven't  you  a  word  for  me?  And  I've  been 
eaten  up  with  excitement  at  the  thought  of  your 
coming  —  you,  the  great  man  we  all  talk  about 
with  bated  breath !  And  to  think  that  I  used  to 
call  you  Sandy  once !  "  Her  laugh  rang  out,  a 
merry,  natural  sound  that  could  only  come  from 
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the  lips  of  a  woman  without  a  care  in  the  world. 
"Oh,  don't  look  so  cross,  and  frown  at  me  as  if 
I'd  done  something  dreadful  in  daring  to  speak  to 
you — and,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  say  something ! " 

"You  are  the  wife  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
Semitje  Fort?"  was  what  he  said. 

She  nodded,  looking  down  at  him  with  a  merry 
light  in  her  soft  dark  eyes. 

"Then  you  didn't  marry  Lonsdale?" 

Her  charming  face  puckered. 

"Oh,  didn't  you  know?  Yes,  I  married  him — 
poor  Archie,  he  died  on  the  West  Coast  more  than 
five  years  ago  now.  I've  been  married  to  Dick — 
that's  Major  Hayle — two  years  now  ;  but  I  only 
came  out  here  a  little  while  ago.  What  a  wonderful 
world  it  is  !  I  enjoy  every  minute  of  my  life.  It's 
the  nicest  station  in  the  universe — so  few  women, 
such  dear  men,  and  not  one  cat.  Oh,  dear,  I 
don't  know  that  I  like  meeting  you,  after  all,  mon 
General.  It  makes  me  feel  so  old.  However  many 
years  is  it?" 

"Nineteen." 

She  shivered,  and  her  horse  executed  a  somewhat 
tricky  pas  de  quatre  a  little  too  near  the  edge  of 
the  plateau.  Raven  took  the  bridle  and  backed 
the  animal  into  a  safer  position.  He  came  perforce 
nearer  to  her,  and  she  leaned  down  and  smiled 
into  his  stern  face. 

"Nineteen  years!"  she  said  dreamily.  "Why, 
it's  not  so  very  long.  And  to  think  of  what  you 
are  now.  It's  like  a  fairy  tale." 

There  was  a  silence. 

They  both  saw  the  same  vision,  but  with  different 
eyes.  Cuckoo  Hayle  saw  herself  at  seventeen  in 
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her  father's  garden  at  Malta,  made  ardent  love  to 
by  a  handsome  young  soldier  of  twenty-five  who 
had  just  got  his  company.  It  had  been  a  summer 
idyll — nothing  more  to  her.  There  had  been  no 
voice  to  whisper  prophetically  in  her  ear  of  the 
young  soldier's  phenomenal  career.  And  the  young 
soldier  had  not  had  a  penny  to  bless  himself  with. 
So  the  idyll  had  ended  with  the  summer,  and  Cuckoo 
betrothed  herself  to  rich  Archie  Lonsdale,  heir  to  a 
peerage,  who  worshipped  the  dust  under  her  little 
feet. 

Raven  saw  the  same  summer  idyll,  but  with  a 
difference.  It  was  but  a  faint  memory  to  him  now. 
If  he  had  thought  of  Cuckoo  March  at  all  during 
the  years  it  was  with  gratitude.  She  had  been 
false,  but  she  had  saved  him  from  the  thraldom 
of  her  sex.  He  had  never  looked  at  a  woman  again  ; 
he  had  married  his  sword,  as  a  monk  marries  the 
Church. 

Mrs  Hayle  was  thirty-six  now,  but  she  had  retained 
her  curious  child-like  charm,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
her  double  experience  of  matrimony  had  acted  on 
her  like  the  proverbial  water  that  runs  off  the  duck's 
back.  In  her  light  grey  habit  and  sun  helmet  she 
might  have  been  a  brilliant,  light-hearted  girl  in 
her  first  season.  She  was  a  small  woman  ;  but 
wonderfully  modelled  ;  she  suggested  those  adorably 
vivid  statuettes  of  the  old  workers  of  Tanagra,  that 
never  appear  to  presentments  of  persons  in  miniature. 
There  was  the  same  sketchy  perfection  in  her  features, 
the  same  almost  overwhelming  vitality.  Her  eyes 
were  brown  and  her  hair  was  yellow,  and  the  black 
eyebrows  and  lashes  were  due  to  art,  and  the  tan 
on  her  naturally  pale  cheeks  to  the  fierce  Eastern 
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sun.  Looking  down  upon  the  white  tents  of  the 
Rajah's  camp,  she  exclaimed,  pointing  it  out  with 
a  grey-gloved  hand  : 

"Just  look,  mon  General  !  These  native  princes 
fascinate  me !  That  camp  is  like  Alladin's  cave, 
they  tell  me.  We  won't  talk  about  ourselves  any 
more — I  can  see  you've  quite  forgotten  me,  or 
forgiven  me,  which  is  worse,"  she  added  sotto 
voce,  with  a  malicious  little  smile.  "It's  a  good 
thing  we  have  met  now ;  we  can  bury  the  past ; 
we  need  never  refer  to  a  former  meeting.  I  haven't 
told  a  soul  that  I'd  ever  set  eyes  on  you  in  my 
life.  Let  us  return  to  Ahad  Singh  and  his  Arabian 
Nights  camp.  Do  you  see  all  the  green  patches 
down  there  ?  There's  no  grass  round  about  Dakkan, 
so  he  has  made  himself  lawns  with  mustard  and 
cress.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  You  look 
contemptuous.  You  haven't  felt  the  fascination  of 
the  Eastern  mind." 

Raven  spoke  directly  and  to  the  point. 

"These  men  are  children,"  he  said.  "They 
amuse  themselves  with  toys  like  children — such  as 
lawns  of  mustard  and  cress.  They  are  as  vain  as 
children.  I  hear  you  went  out  of  your  way  to 
speak  to  Ahad  Singh  in  front  of  the  whole  station 
and  a  number  of  natives.  Please  don't  do  it  again." 

"Oh,  la,  la,  you're  as  great  a  bully  as  ever." 
Mrs  Hayle  pouted.  "  Why  shouldn't  I  be  nice 
to  Ahad  Singh?  He's  a  most  fascinating  person." 

"There  are  reasons,"  replied  Raven,  with  uncon- 
cealed disgust. 

"You'd  like  to  shut  us  up" — her  eyes  flashed 
mockery — "  or,  rather,  you'd  like  to  send  us  home." 

"I  should." 
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"Well,  there  are  very  few  of  us —  that's  one 
comfort  for  you.  What  a  bear  !  You  live  up  to 
your  reputation  as  a  woman  -  hater,  I  see.  You 
don't  believe  in  women  out  here.  You  don't  believe 
in  married  soldiers." 

" I  don't." 

Mrs  Hayle  screwed  up  her  eyes  in  a  very  charming 
way. 

"  We'll  see — you  may  find  that  we  are  useful — 
some  day." 

"  What  was  that  native  saying  to  you,  Mrs  Hayle?  " 
Raven  asked. 

She  started. 

"What  native?" 

"  As  you  came  up  the  bridle-path  I  saw  a  native 
catch  you  up." 

"  Oh,  he  was  begging,"  she  answered  carelessly. 

"  He  handed  you  something — a  letter." 

She  suddenly  flicked  her  horse.  The  animal 
reared  ;  she  kept  her  seat  with  consummate  ease. 

"A  letter  I  had  dropped,"  she  answered,  bending 
over  to  stroke  her  horse's  neck.  "  He  picked  it 
up  and  gave  it  back  to  me." 

Raven  was  looking  down  on  to  the  white,  mush- 
room city. 

"  I  see  the  fellow  clambering  down  there,"  he  said. 
"  He's  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  torrent.  It  looks 
as  if  he  were  going  to  Ahad  Singh's  camp." 

"I  wish  I  was,"  cried  Mrs  Hayle.  "I'd  give 
anything  to  see  the  inside  of  those  tents.  I'm 
frightfully  fascinated  by  these  people.  There's  no 
knowing  them — or  understanding  them.  When  I 
met  Ahad  Singh  in  London  he  was  almost  like 
an  Englishman  —  I  mean  his  manners.  Anyhow, 
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he  was  no  more  foreign  than  a  Russian.  They 
say,  you  know,  that  his  mother  was  a  Circassian. 
Think,  how  romantic  !  Anyhow,  there's  a  mystery 
about  him.  It  would  account  for  his  beautiful  face, 
wouldn't  it?"  Suddenly  she  laughed  aloud.  "  Oh, 
you  big,  cross  Philistine  of  a  soldier  man  !  You 
look  simply  sick.  Of  course  Ahad  Singh  is 
beautiful." 

Raven  looked  at  her  as  if  she  were  some  unknown, 
but  faintly  interesting,  specimen  of  the  human  race. 

"  All  I  ask  you  is  not  to  tell  him  so,  Mrs  Hayle," 
he  said.  "The  officers'  mess,"  he  added  slowly, 
"will  offer  his  Highness  whatever  hospitality  is 
needed." 

Again  her  gay,  casual  laugh  rang  out. 

"And  the  women  will  be  locked  up  until  his 
Highness  is  safely  out  of  the  way.  I  shall  suggest 
to  dear  old  Mrs  Cartwright  that  we  retire  into  con- 
ventual seclusion  in  my  bungalow." 

Raven  looked  frankly  displeased. 

"Why  aren't  you  with  your  husband,  Mrs 
Hayle?" 

"He  doesn't  want  me  at  the  Fort.  I'm  in  the 
way.  And  I  get  a  monumental  hump." 

They  rode  back  together ;  the  idol  of  the  British 
people  and  the  frivolous  woman  he  once  thought 
had  broken  his  heart.  And  the  native  who  was 
grinding  corn  in  his  compound  spat  upon  both  their 
shadows  when  they  had  passed. 

Raven  felt  that  he  had  said  all  that  was  necessary. 
When  they  reached  Mrs  Hayle's  bungalow  they 
parted. 

Raven  was  frowning  as  he  rode  on  to  the  Colonel's 
quarters,  where  he  was  housed.  If  he  had  expressed 
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his  dominant  thought,    it   would   have   been   this — 
that  a  frivolous  woman  is  a  blot  on  creation. 

That  afternoon  Major  Dennison,  of  the  5th  Bharkas, 
was  shot  at  in  the  square  outside  the  temple  by 
a  native,  who  made  good  his  escape  ;  and,  later  on 
in  the  day  Mrs  Cartwright,  the  wife  of  the  medical 
missionary,  was  pursued  through  the  streets  of  the 
native  city  by  a  howling  mob,  and  rescued  by  a 
native  sergeant  and  corporal  of  the  Bharkas,  suffering 
from  a  scalp  wound  inflicted  by  a  sharp  stone  that 
had  been  thrown  at  her. 

At  mess  that  night  Raven  found  that  Colonel 
Wentworth,  as  General  Grafton  had  warned  him, 
was  disposed  to  make  light  of  the  situation,  though 
greatly  incensed  by  both  incidents. 

"A  most  regrettable  piece  of  folly,"  he  said,  in 
his  precise  way,  "but  nothing  to  make  us  uneasy, 
I  assure  you,  General.  This  religious  festival  is 
entirely  to  blame.  Ahad  Singh  is  a  good  fellow. 
I  have  an  audience  to-morrow ;  I  shall  speak 
seriously  to  him.  I  must  say  I  have  often  warned 
the  Cartwrights  against  recklessness.  They  don't 
appear  to  understand  that  any  interference  with 
the  natives  at  certain  times  is  dangerous.  I  assure 
you,  General,  there  is  no  importance  of  a  serious 
kind  to  be  attributed  to  it.  The  Rajah  will  see 
that  proper  punishments  are  inflicted.  Next  week 
the  festival  will  be  over,  and  we  shall  all  be  at 
peace  again." 

No  music  and  cards  at  Mrs  Hayle's  bungalow 
that  night.  The  vivacious  little  lady  had  a  bad 
headache  ;  she  had  sent  over  a  note  to  one  of  the 
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other  women  borrowing  phenacetin,  and  saying  that 
she  was  going  straight  to  bed. 

Raven  was  alone  on  the  verandah  of  the  mess 
bungalow,  about  ten  o'clock,  lounging  against  an 
iron  post  and  contemplating  the  flower-beds  bathed 
in  the  silver  lake — like  moonlight  of  an  Eastern 
night,  flower-beds  that  rioted  in  splendour  for  a 
month  and  remained  parched  or  frozen  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  The  Colonel  had  excused 
himself,  and  was  writing  in  his  own  room,  and  the 
others  had  melted  away  one  by  one,  as  if  they  feared 
to  disturb  the  great  man's  thoughts. 

Suddenly  through  the  night  came  the  weird  cry 
of  a  jackal,  and  close  on  it  the  sound  of  dragging 
footsteps  approaching  the  bungalow.  Then  a  moan. 

Raven  moved  forward  just  in  time  to  receive  a 
man's  body  in  his  arms.  He  was  dressed  as  a 
native  of  high  caste,  but  the  turban  rolling  off 
disclosed  a  forehead  white  as  milk  above  a  face 
stained  brown.  Blood  flowed  down  the  temple  and 
the  eyes  were  half-closed  in  agony. 

Raven's  memory  was  infallible.  General  Grafton's 
story  of  the  subaltern  who  disguised  himself  and 
mixed  with  the  natives  in  the  bazaar  flashed  through 
his  mind. 

"  Who  are  you?  "  he  asked. 

"  Griffiths — of  the  North-Western  Guides,"  came 
a  faint  answer. 

"  I  am  General  Raven." 

"I'm  glad  it's  you — sir.  You're  the  man  to — 
to  deal  with  it.  No,  don't  take  me  in.  I  want  to 
tell  you  here — not  the  others." 

Raven  laid  him  on  one  of  the  cane  lounges. 

"  Let  me  get  some  brandy  first." 
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"No — I  must  tell  you  now.  I  go  down  there 
very  often — dressed  like  this " 

"  I  know  ;  General  Grafton  told  me.  Don't  waste 
your  breath.  You've  heard  something.  They've 
shot  at  you." 

"  Yes — they — discovered — I  don't  know  how  I  got 
away.  But  I  had  to  save — her " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Mrs  Hayle  —  she  has  gone  to  Ahad  Singh's 
camp  —  to-night.  She's  there  now.  One  of  his 
shikaris  was  down  there  in  the  bazaar,  boasting 
that  the  memsahib  was  going  there — he  had  taken 
a  message  to  her  from  the  Rajah — she  had  sent 
back  word  that  she  would  go — some  entertainment 
— dancing — oh,  she's  mad,  sir — there's  no  harm  in 
her.  She  must  be  saved.  Don't  worry  about  me." 

"Don't  say  a  word  to  anybody."  That  was  all 
Raven  said.  He  went  inside  and  shouted.  Some 
of  the  men  came  out.  He  told  them  that  Griffiths 
had  met  with  an  accident  in  the  native  city,  and 
pointed  out  the  spot  on  the  verandah  where  the 
young  man  lay. 

In  the  ensuing  confusion  he  stood  unnoticed  for  a 
few  moments,  a  look  of  indecision  on  his  face,  a 
look  as  alien  as  it  was  rare.  Then  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  went  to  seek  the  Colonel  in  his  room. 


CHAPTER   III 

COLONEL  WENTWORTH  was  temporarily  using  a 
room  adjoining  the  anteroom  of  the  mess  bungalow 
as  an  office.  His  own  bungalow,  in  the  absence 
of  his  wife,  had  housed  General  Grafton  on  his 
visit,  and  during  the  General's  illness  had  proved 
insufficient  as  to  accommodation,  although  it  was 
spacious  enough.  It  was  now  given  over  to  Raven, 
whose  visit,  however,  was  only  expected  to  be  a 
short  one,  as  naturally  he  would  want  to  settle  down 
at  his  headquarters  before  commencing  visits  of  in- 
spection of  the  various  stations  under  his  command. 

It  was  in  this  temporary  office  that  Raven  found 
the  Colonel.  He  was  writing.  He  looked  tired 
and  dried  up  ;  it  is  a  look  well  known  to  those  who 
have  sojourned  in  the  East.  "Been  out  too  long." 
So  Raven  tersely  summoned  him  up.  He  was  a  thin 
man  of  middle  height,  with  a  rather  wooden  face, 
a  precise  manner,  and  an  over  -  developed  sense  of 
duty.  As  Raven  came  into  the  room  he  rose. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  appear  discourteous,  General." 

Raven  silenced  him  with  a  gesture  as  he  advanced. 

"Forgive  my  intrusion,  Colonel.  It  is  something 
you  ought  to  know.  News  has  just  come  that  Mrs 
Hayle  has  gone  to  Ahad  Singh's  camp." 

The  Colonel  looked  blank. 

24 
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"I  didn't  know  he  had  sent  out  invitations  for 
to-night.  I  ought  to  have  sent  over  to  warn  her 
that  after  what  happened  this  afternoon  he  must 
be  given  the  cold  shoulder  until  he  has  been  brought 
to  see  that  these  things  must  stop.  I  wonder  who 
else  has  gone.  But  I  thought  she  sent  to  say  she 
had  a  bad  headache." 

"  It's  not  like  that  apparently,"  said  Raven.  "It 
seems  she  has  gone  alone.  One  of  the  Rajah's 
shikaris  was  boasting  about  it  down  in  the  city — a 
secret  appointment." 

The  Colonel  looked  up. 

"Impossible!"  he  cried.  "  How  did  you 
hear?" 

"One  of  the  subalterns  brought  the  news.  It 
appears  he  disguises  himself  and  mixes  with  the 
natives." 

"  Griffiths  !  "  The  Colonel's  voice  was  full  of  dis- 
approval. "  I  have  always  felt  it  is  a  practice  I 
ought  to  discourage.  But  it  is  monstrous  !  Mrs 
Hayle  is  a  silly  little  woman,  but  she  would  never 
be  so  mad  as  that !  " 

"The  boy  is  hurt;  they  are  looking  after  him. 
I  told  him  not  to  say  anything.  His  disguise  was 
discovered,  and  he  was  attacked." 

"  I  knew  he'd  get  into  trouble  one  of  these  days," 
grumbled  the  Colonel.  "And  it  serves  him  right. 
We're  not  detectives.  But  it  can't  be  true  about 
Mrs  Hayle.  Gone  to  the  Rajah's  camp — alone — 
to-night " 

"I  propose  that  we  find  out,"  suggested  Raven. 
He  was  growing  a  little  impatient ;  he  was  apt  to 
forget  that  thought  did  not  translate  itself  into  action 
as  quickly  in  the  minds  of  other  men  as  in  his. 
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"What  am  I  to  do?"  the  Colonel  asked.  "  I'm 
responsible  for  her  in  a  way." 

"  Why  not  send  to  her  bungalow  and  find  out  if 
she  is  there?" 

The  Colonel  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and  sent  a 
native  orderly  with  a  note,  who  returned  to  say  that 
the  memsahib  was  spending  the  evening  with  Mrs 
Cartwright. 

At  Raven's  suggestion  another  messenger  was 
sent  with  a  note  to  Mrs  Cartwright,  who  replied  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  as  Mrs  Hayle  was  at 
home  with  a  bad  headache. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other. 

"  It  must  be  true,"  said  the  Colonel,  and  every 
minute  his  face  grew  more  wooden  and  his  voice 
more  precise.  "The  woman  must  be  mad." 

"  We  had  better  do  something,  Colonel." 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  ring  up  the  Fort  and  tell  her 
husband." 

Raven  shook  his  head. 

"  I  will  go  and  bring  her  back,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  General  —  not  to  be 
thought  of." 

"  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  Mrs  Hayle.  I  knew  her 
years  ago.  It  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  making 
Ahad  Singh's  acquaintance." 

The  Colonel  looked  hard  into  the  other  man's 
face,  as  if  he  wondered  whether  he  were  serious. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  a  little  too — er — condescending, 
Raven?" 

"  He  will  be  off  his  guard,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  I  was  arranging  an  official  reception." 

"  I  would  prefer  to  meet  him  without  the  flourish 
of  trumpets." 
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Both  men  had  entirely  forgotten  the  woman  and 
her  equivocal  position.  She  was  merely  a  pawn 
in  the  game. 

"  I  suppose  you  agree  with  Grafton,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  In  what  way?" 

"  You  think  Ahad  Singh  is  a  mischievous  person, 
and  that  what's  been  happening  lately  points  to  his 
influence." 

"  I  hope  Grafton's  fears  are  exaggerated." 

"They  are.  Believe  me,  he  judges  things  as 
they  were  forty  years  ago.  Otherwise  a  splendid 
officer — but  he  hasn't  moved  with  the  times." 

Raven  remembered  General  Grafton's  verdict  on 
the  Colonel — "blind  as  a  bat."  It  was  his  duty  to 
judge,  to  hold  the  balance  ;  and  so  far  he  had  not 
the  right  even  to  attempt  to  guess  on  which  side  it 
dropped. 

"Anyhow,"  he  said,  "I  will  go  and  bring  Mrs 
Hayle  back." 

The  Colonel  protested,  but  could  in  the  end  offer 
no  satisfactory  alternative.  That  Mrs  Hayle  could 
be  left  in  the  position  in  which  her  own  mischievous 
thoughtlessness  had  landed  her  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  It  was  not  a  position  for  the  juniors 
to  deal  with.  The  last  thing  the  Colonel  wanted 
to  do  was  to  go  himself.  And  yet  the  more 
he  thought  about  it  the  more  impossible  it 
seemed. 

"What  will  you  say,  General?"  he  asked,  his 
habitual  precise  manner  giving  way  to  an  almost 
pathetic  perplexity.  "  How  will  you  account  for 
your  presence  —  at  this  time  of  night  —  so  un- 
conventional  " 
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"  I  shall  think  of  something." 

"And  supposing  Mrs  Hayle  is  not  there,  after 
all?  It  might  have  been  a  mistake." 

"I  shall  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ahad 
Singh." 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE  Colonel  ordered  his  trap  to  come  round  im- 
mediately, and  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
Raven,  wrapped  in  a  thick  coat,  was  being  driven 
towards  Ahad  Singh's  camp.  Beside  the  driver  sat 
the  Colonel's  native  orderly,  a  Brahmin,  one  of  the 
"twice  born,"  a  statuesque  and  reposeful  person, 
who,  as  the  Colonel  had  told  Raven,  was  to  be 
trusted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  sahib -log 
throughout  the  East.  Raven  believed  him.  He 
believed  everything  that  the  Colonel  said,  as  long 
as  it  belonged  to  the  region  of  facts  and  not  of 
ideas.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  men. 

The  night  was  icily,  brilliantly  cold.  The  moon- 
light turned  the  road  into  a  white  lake  ;  the  sky  was 
like  black  velvet,  and  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  ;  the 
tremendous  jagged  silhouette  of  the  hills  guarding 
the  Pass  was  enough  to  inspire  the  strongest  and 
least  imaginative  man  with  awe. 

Ahad  Singh's  camp,  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
station,  was  enclosed  by  a  low  mud  wall.  There 
was  no  military  display — the  Rajah  had  given  out 
that  he  merely  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  sports- 
man, and  acted  accordingly  —  but  two  tall  natives, 
fully  armed,  sprang  as  if  out  of  the  earth  when  the 
trap  pulled  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  camp. 
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The  Colonel's  orderly  dismounted,  and  conversed 
with  them  —  Raven  heard  the  whispered  words : 
"  Burra  General  Sahib."  The  guards  approached, 
salaaming  profoundly,  and  the  trap  was  driven  along 
a  gravelled  pathway  between  two  of  the  mustard 
and  cress  lawns  that  Mrs  Hayle  had  pointed  out  the 
day  before.  The  compound  was  lit  with  torches, 
and  in  the  strong  light  the  green  of  the  imitation 
grass  was  almost  painful  in  that  barren  land. 

The  size  of  Ahad  Singh's  camp  was  considerable  ; 
it  was  indeed  a  city  of  tents,  and  consisted  of  four 
distinct  portions,  the  dwelling  and  sleeping  tents  of 
the  Rajah  and  his  immediate  entourage,  the  clustered 
tents  of  the  innumerable  servants,  the  kitchens  with 
their  elaborate  arrangements,  and  the  stables  for 
horses  and  camels.  The  dwelling-tents  were  set  in 
the  frame  of  the  brilliant  artificial  verdure,  and  they 
were  surrounded  by  rows  upon  rows  of  potted  carna- 
tions that  suffered  visibly  from  the  icy  nights.  The 
news  of  the  Burra  General  Sahib's  arrival  had  flown 
around,  and  there  was  quite  an  imposing  array  of 
members  of  the  Rajah's  household  at  the  entrance 
to  the  tent  where  Raven  was  prayed  to  be  pleased  to 
alight.  He  gave  his  stiff,  mechanical  salute  as  he 
passed  in  in  answer  to  the  profound  salaams. 

He  found  himself  in  a  large  empty  tent,  furnished 
with  typical  Eastern  magnificence,  with  rich  rugs 
on  the  floor,  which  was  laid  with  parquet,  and  rich 
hangings  on  the  walls.  Divans  heaped  with  cushions 
and  small  tables  of  inlaid  woods  made  up  the  usual 
Oriental  furnishing.  And,  in  curious  contrast,  a 
couple  of  modern  American  stoves  diffused  an  over- 
powering heat  that  seemed  to  shrivel  up  the  skin. 
An  elderly  native,  with  a  flowing  grey  beard,  most 
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gorgeously  attired,  humbly  prayed  the  Presence  to 
be  seated,  and  assured  him  that  his  Highness  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  graciousness  of  his  visit,  and  it 
would  be  but  the  duration  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
before  he  did  himself  the  honour  to  wait  upon  him. 

Raven  sat  down  and  looked  around  him,  judging 
the  tent  to  be  one  for  formal  receptions,  and  not  for 
general  use.  The  picturesque  space  of  time  measured 
by  the  flash  of  lightning  had  hardly  passed  when  a 
curtain  was  drawn  aside  from  the  entrance  by  a 
strong  brown  hand,  and  a  voice  said  in  perfect 
English  : 

"General  Raven,  this  is  indeed  an  unexpected 
pleasure!" 

Ahad  Singh  came  in.  He  spoke  English  like 
a  cultured  Italian,  who  has  no  accent,  but  just  a 
faintly  foreign  intonation.  His  voice  was  quiet, 
very  smooth  and  very  winning.  He  was  tall  and 
splendidly  made,  but  his  shoulders  were  a  little  too 
broad.  He  was  almost  as  fair  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Southern  Europe  ;  the  upper  part  of  his  face  was 
very  fine,  with  a  low,  square,  thoughtful  brow,  a 
pair  of  dark,  dreamy  eyes,  and  a  high-bridged  nose. 
Below  the  nose  the  face  deteriorated  :  the  lips  were 
too  full,  the  jaw  was  underhung,  and  the  throat  was 
thick  and  coarse.  When  he  smiled  he  showed  two 
rows  of  dazzling  teeth,  but  he  smiled  very  seldom, 
and  General  Grafton  had  certainly  done  him  an 
injustice  when  he  described  him,  among  other 
things,  as  being  "all  teeth."  All  politeness,  he 
certainly  was,  but  it  was  the  easy,  somewhat  casual 
politeness  of  the  West  rather  than  the  sugary  blan- 
dishment of  the  East  that  sticks  in  the  throats  of 
strong  men.  Ahad  Singh  wore  native  dress ;  a 
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white  turban,  with  an  aigrette  of  pearls,  wonder- 
fully mounted,  a  long  tunic  of  velvet,  fastened  with 
jewelled  buttons,  a  sash  stiff  with  silver  and  gold, 
and  three  rows  of  monstrous  pearls  round  his  neck. 
"You  must  forgive  me,  General,"  he  said,  "if  my 
English  training  is  still  too  strong  for  me." 

Raven  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

"What  can  there  be  to  forgive,  your  Highness?" 
he  asked,  rather  curtly. 

"That  it  takes  you  by  surprise,  General,"  replied 
Ahad  Singh,  with  a  refinement  of  sauvity  under- 
neath which  Raven  was  not  slow  to  detect  the 
sting. 

"Surely,  your  Highness,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  belong  to  two  nations,"  he  said. 

"To  one  nation,  General,"  Ahad  Singh  corrected, 
smiling,  "though  to  two  races.  But  will  you  not 
do  me  the  honour  to  accompany  me  to  my  tent? 
I  was  not  prepared  for  the  honour  of  your  visit,  or 
they  would  not  have  shown  you  in  here.  And  may 
I  not  offer  you  some  refreshment?" 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  Raven  replied,  "but 
I  will  not  wait  now.  I  will  do  myself  the  honour 
of  waiting  on  your  Highness  at  an  early  date,"  he 
added,  in  the  set  language  of  officialdom.  "This 
evening  I  have  called  to  escort  Mrs  Hayle  back  to 
her  bungalow." 

Ahad  Singh  stopped,  with  a  hand  on  the  hangings 
over  the  entrance  of  the  tent. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  General?" 

"I  have  come  to  escort  Mrs  Hayle  back  to  her 
bungalow." 

"Mrs  Hayle?"  Ahad  Singh  knitted  his  brows. 
"That  is  the  lady  I  met  in  England,  the  charming 
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lady  whose  husband  commands  the  Semitje  Fort. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  her  again  in 
Dakkan." 

"I  understand  that  Mrs  Hayle  is  your  Highness's 
guest  to-night." 

Ahad  Singh  let  fall  the  hangings  and  advanced  a 
step  towards  Raven. 

"There  is  some  mistake,  General,"  he  said. 

"  Mrs  Hayle  is  not  here?" 

"  No,  General,  of  course  Mrs  Hayle  is  not  here. 
I  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  Colonel  Wentworth 
and  some  of  the  officers  last  week,  and  Mrs  Hayle 
and  two  other  ladies  also  deigned  to  accept  my  poor 
hospitality  to  see  some  dancers  from  Beluchistan. 
But,"  he  added,  after  a  significant  pause,  ''that  was 
a  week  ago.  Since  then  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mrs  Hayle." 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met  for  a  moment ;  then 
Ahad  Singh  drew  back  the  curtain  once  more. 

"  Will  you  come  to  my  tent,  General?" 

Raven  followed  him. 

"It  is  evidently  a  mistake,  your  Highness.  I 
came  to  fetch  Mrs  Hayle,  because  her  husband 
wished  to  speak  to  her  on  the  telephone  from  the 
fort.  I  believe  it  is  important." 

"  But  they  must  have  found  the  lady  by  now," 
said  Ahad  Singh,  walking  beside  Raven  on  the 
gravelled  path,  on  which  carpets  had  been  hastily 
laid  down.  "Is  it  not  an  extraordinary  mistake? 
Why  should  anybody  have  imagined  that  Mrs  Hayle 
was  here?  There  is  no  reason — no  excuse  for  such 
a  thought." 

"It   is  certainly  an  extraordinary   mistake,"  said 
Raven,  as  he  preceded  Ahad  Singh  into  his  tent. 
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It  was  much  smaller  than  the  reception  tent,  and 
had  a  lived-in  air  unusual  in  Oriental  dwelling-places. 
It  was  very  rich  and  very  luxurious,  but  the  splendour 
was  tempered  by  a  certain  manliness  that  reminded 
Raven  that  his  host  had  played  in  the  Oxford 
eleven,  and  taken  a  First  in  Greats. 

Raven  refused  any  refreshment. 

"I  won't  intrude  on  your  Highness  any  longer," 
he  said  in  his  stiff  way. 

"It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  honour  to  me 
to  meet  you  like  this,  General,"  answered  Ahad 
Singh.  "To  me,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  your 
name  is  one  that  calls  up  splendid  visions."  The 
Eastern  trick  of  imagery  seemed  a  little  out  of  place. 
Raven  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  man  in 
velvet  and  pearls  was  wearing  fancy  dress.  "You 
will  spare  me  one  minute,"  he  went  on,  "to  tell  you 
how  deeply  I  regret  that  accident  in  the  city  this 
afternoon.  I  assure  you  I  feel  it  most  acutely. 
Major  Dennison  was  my  guest  last  week.  It  is 
horrible.  I  am  sure  you  will  realise  that  it  was  the 
outcome  of  fanaticism.  I  am  trying  to  find  some 
way  to  stop  it.  It  is  my  own  religion,  but  I  cannot 
help  deploring  the  excesses  that  it  leads  the  people 
into." 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  said  Raven,  "that  your  High- 
ness will  do  everything  necessary,  both  in  punish- 
ing the  offenders  and  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of 
such  —  an  accident.  The  same  in  the  case  of  Mrs 
Cartwright." 

"  But,  of  course,  I  am  horrified  !  "  exclaimed  Ahad 
Singh.  "That  good  lady,  who  does  so  much  for  my 
people ! " 

For  a  moment  Raven  caught  his  eye,  as  he  turned 
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away,  and  he  knew  his  man  at  once.  There  was  all 
the  East  in  that  burning,  contemptuous  glance,  all 
the  cunning  and  the  treachery,  all  the  hatred  for  the 
usurper,  all  the  venomed  bitterness  of  a  conquered 
race.  The  naked  soul  of  Ahad  Singh,  shorn  of  all 
its  Western  training,  looked  out  of  his  eyes  in  that 
moment  that  the  soldier  surprised. 

"And  there  was  the  burning  and  looting  of  the 
dak  bungalow,"  Raven  went  on,  "and  the  murder 
of  Mrs  Hayle's  syce,  and  the  shot  that  was  fired  at 
Mr  Cartwright — all  this  before  I  arrived.  I  feel  sure 
that  your  Highness  will  not  delay  in  bringing  the 
offenders  to  justice." 

"Everything  has  been  done  that  could  be  done, 
General,"  said  Ahad  Singh.  "I  assure  you  I  have 
spared  no  pains,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  bring 
these  things  home." 

"All  the  same,  I  am  sure  your  Highness  will 
succeed  in  bringing  them  home."  He  spoke  more 
quietly  even  than  was  his  wont.  It  was  true  what 
Grafton  had  said — rose  water  and  kid  gloves  were 
all  one  was  allowed  to  use  with  these  people.  One 
must  not  threaten  or  coerce  or  give  them  the  lie. 
Meanwhile,  certain  parts  of  the  country  were  rife 
with  sedition,  and  openly  boasted  of  the  support  of 
politicians  at  home.  But  on  the  frontier,  of  all  places, 
the  individual  on  the  spot,  the  man  in  immediate 
authority  must  have  his  way. 

"I  will  redouble  my  efforts,  General,"  said  Ahad 
Singh,  with  the  ingratiating  smile  that  used  to  adorn 
the  illustrated  papers  at  home  in  the  days  when  the 
sporting  world  made  him  a  popular  hero. 

Raven  was  just  going  to  take  his  leave  when  he 
espied  a  certain  object  on  the  Bokhara  rug  at  his 
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feet.  His  casual  glance  took  it  in,  and  certain  other 
things  that  were  its  complement.  It  was  a  woman's 
long  white  kid  glove,  and  on  the  divan  just  behind 
it  the  cushions  were  slightly  dinted  as  if  from  the 
impress  of  a  slender  form,  and  on  a  tray  on  a  small 
table,  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  divan,  was  a  half- 
smoked  cigarette,  flanked  by  a  spray  of  three  or  four 
carnations. 

Raven  looked  from  the  glove  to  the  cushions  and 
the  cigarette,  and  then  he  looked  at  Ahad  Singh  ; 
and  he  knew  that  Ahad  Singh  was  aware  of  the 
glove  and  the  cushions  and  the  cigarette,  and  that 
Ahad  Singh  knew  that  he  was  aware  of  them,  too. 
It  was  a  declaration  of  war. 


CHAPTER   V 

1 '  MAY  one  come  in  ?  " 

A  rich,  resonant  voice  was  heard  outside  the  stiffly 
embroidered  hangings  that  divided  the  inner  tent 
from  the  anteroom  beyond  ;  a  large  white  hand  at 
the  same  moment  drew  the  curtain  aside,  and  a 
European  in  evening  dress  entered  the  tent,  with 
a  laugh  on  his  lips  and  an  air  of  enthusiastic 
energy  that  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  languid 
and  heavy-scented  luxury  of  the  Eastern  ruler's 
surroundings. 

"I've  made  out  my  route  completely,"  he  exclaimed. 
u  I  start  to-morrow  morning,  and  under  your  shelter- 
ing wing,  my  dear  Peter,  I'm  sure  my  trip  will  be 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Ah ! "  Seeing 
Raven,  he  stopped  short.  "  Forgive  me,  I  did 
not  know  you  were  not  alone." 

He  turned  away  to  leave  the  tent  again,  but  Ahad 
Singh  stopped  him. 

"  Don't  go,  Oliver.  General,  may  I  present  my 
friend,  Mr  Oliver  Roland  —  Major-General  Sir 
Alexander  Raven.  The  General  has  been  good 
enough  to  waive  ceremony  and  pay  me  this  delight- 
ful surprise  visit,  Oliver.  It's  a  good  opportunity 
for  you  to  enlist  his  help  for  your  journey  over 
the  Pass,  over  which,  as  you  know,  I  have  no 
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jurisdiction."  Ahad  Singh  laughed;  he  was  at  his 
best  when  he  either  laughed  or  smiled  ;  the  hint  of 
brutality  disappeared  from  the  lower  part  of  his  face, 
and  he  looked  very  boyish. 

Raven  looked  at  the  other  Englishman. 

"  You  are  travelling,  Mr  Roland?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  General,  I  am  going  up  into  the  wilds  for 
a  little  while,"  the  newcomer  answered.  "  His 
Highness  has  been  so  splendidly  kind  and  generous 
in  arranging  things  for  me  that  I  am  looking  forward 
to  a  most  interesting  trip." 

11  Now,  Oliver,  what  a  way  of  putting  it !  "  Ahad 
Singh  laid  a  hand  with  a  light,  affectionate  touch  on 
the  Englishman's  arm.  "I  must  tell  you,  General, 
that  I  owe  not  only  my  life  to  Oliver,  but  a  still 
greater  debt  of  gratitude  that  I  can  never  repay.  I 
was  a  weakling  when  I  was  sent  over  to  England 
as  a  boy — they  never  thought  that  I  would  live.  I 
happened  to  come  under  Oliver's  eye — he  was  a 
junior  master  at  the  preparatory  school  I  was  sent 
to  ;  and  he's  been  the  making  of  me.  He  is  the 
great  authority  on  athletics  and  health  now.  I 
expect  you  know  his  name.  It's  entirely  to  his 
training  that  I  owe  my  present  health,  and  that  I 
did  anything  at  all  decent  in  the  way  of  sport  when 
I  was  at  Oxford.  So,  you  see,  there's  nothing  I  can 
do  for  him  that  could  ever  repay  my  debt." 

Raven  regarded  Roland  with  quick  interest  and 
attention,  without,  however,  for  one  moment  taking 
his  mind  off  the  long  white  glove  that  lay  beside  his 
feet.  As  it  happened,  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  man's  name,  not  having  been  home  for  several 
years,  so  that  he  did  not  know  the  amount  of  fame 
that  Roland  enjoyed.  But  he  did  know  that  he  was 
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face  to  face  with  a  remarkable  personality,  one  more 
highly  charged  with  personal  magnetism  than  any 
individual  he  had  ever  met.  Roland  was  a  big  man 
as  tall  as  Raven  himself,  but  much  broader ;  one 
guessed  at  well,  but  not  over-developed,  muscles 
beneath  his  clothes  ;  his  whole  body  had  that  look 
of  weight,  combined  with  agility,  that  one  only  sees  in 
a  man  in  perfect  physical  condition.  He  had  a  large 
dome-shaped  head,  and  his  forehead  was  remarkably 
lofty,  broad  and  powerful.  Untidy  locks  of  lank,  fair 
hair  fell  over  it,  and,  as  he  talked,  he  was  continually 
brushing  them  back.  He  had  large,  regular  features, 
but  a  very  sensitive  and  close-lipped  mouth.  His 
eyes  were  a  piercing  blue,  and  the  fair  brows  above 
them  were  irregular  and  not  at  all  pronounced. 
Despite  his  amazing  vitality,  he  made  an  impression 
of  coldness  ;  his  personality  was  like  a  cold,  bracing 
wind,  so  bracing  that,  like  the  wind,  it  took  one's 
breath  away. 

"Of  course,  I  shall  be  happy  to  help  you  if  it 
is  in  my  power,  Mr  Roland,"  said  Raven.  His  sharp 
and  comprehensive  scrutiny  had  not  attracted  him 
towards  the  man,  but  it  had  interested  him  very 
much. 

"You  are  more  than  good,  sir.  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  by  a  line  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
Semitje  Fort — Major  Hayle.  I  understand  that  from 
there  I  can  save  several  days  by  branching  off  and 
doing  a  little  mountaineering,  so  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  me  to  get  a  local  guide." 

"  I  will  tell  Colonel  Wentworth,"  said  Raven, 
rising  to  take  his  leave.  His  eyes  met  Ahad  Singh's 
again ;  they  met  across  that  long  white  glove 
on  the  rug,  and  while  Roland  was  still  expressing 
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his  gratitude  and  telling  them  that  he  must  not  take 
what  the  Rajah  had  said  seriously,  because  his 
Highness  graciously  exaggerated  anything  he  had 
been  able  to  do,  and  he  personally  had  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  him,  because  he  had  never  trained  a  finer 
all-round  athlete,  Ahad  Singh  again  pressed  refresh- 
ment on  his  guest.  Raven  thereupon  accepted  a  peg 
and  sat  down  again,  and  they  discussed  athletics, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  physique  of  men 
living  in  a  climate  in  which  they  had  not  been  born. 
Roland's  conversation  was  like  his  personality  — 
vivid,  compelling.  He  swept  one  away  on  a  great 
tide  of  words ;  he  used  somewhat  exaggerated 
phrases,  and  gesticulated  a  good  deal  ;  but  what  he 
said  was  always  to  the  point.  He  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  his  exaggerations  and  his  gestures  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  help  him  to  throw  off  his 
tremendous  fund  of  superfluous  energy.  Raven 
was  genuinely  interested,  and  the  conversation  lapsed 
into  a  duologue  between  them,  while  Ahad  Singh, 
whom  Roland  familiarly  addressed  as  "  Peter,"  sat 
silent  for  the  most  part,  with  his  fine  dreamy  eyes 
fixed  enthusiastically  on  his  friend's  face.  One 
curious  thing  about  this  most  unusual  man  was 
that  it  was  next  door  to  impossible  to  guess  his 
age ;  although,  as  he  had  been  an  assistant  master 
at  a  preparatory  school  when  Ahad  Singh  was  a 
little  boy,  he  must  have  been  at  least  eight  years 
older,  which,  as  Ahad  Singh  was  now  twenty-seven, 
would  make  him  about  thirty-five. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Ahad  Singh 
changed  his  position.  He  came  and  sat  down  a 
little  behind  Raven,  and,  turning  suddenly,  Raven 
caught  him  in  the  act  of  stooping  and  picking  up 
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the  long  white  glove.  Raven's  lips  curled  beneath 
his  moustache ;  he  had  not  thought  Ahad  Singh 
would  be  so  stupid.  But  he  gave  no  sign,  and 
turned  away  again  with  some  casual  remark.  The 
next  time  he  looked  round  the  glove  had  disappeared 
from  the  floor,  and  Ahad  Singh  was  picking  the 
spray  of  carnations  to  pieces. 

By  Raven's  side  was  a  table  on  which  was  a 
photograph  of  a  woman,  in  a  frame  made  of  rock 
crystal ;  and,  as  Roland  talked,  Raven  looked 
backwards  and  forwards  from  his  face  to  the  photo- 
graph. At  last  Roland  perceived  it,  and  said,  with 
his  large,  generous  and  singularly  fascinating 
smile  : 

"  You  are  noticing  the  likeness,  General?  That  is 
my  sister.  She  is  on  her  way  out  to  join  me  ;  she 
will  just  arrive  when  I  get  back  from  my  trip  into 
the  wilds,  and  his  Highness  has  kindly  asked  us 
to  be  his  guests  at  Krinagar." 

"Miss  Roland  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world,"  said  Ahad  Singh,  "  and  it  is  a  great  honour 
for  me  that  she  deigns  to  accept  my  poor  hospitality." 
The  sudden  lapse  into  the  humility  of  the  East  and 
an  unmistakable  note  of  passion  in  the  Rajah's  voice 
disgusted  Raven.  Ahad  Singh  was  in  love  with  the 
Englishwoman.  She  was  certainly  beautiful,  to 
judge  by  her  photograph.  Although  he  had  never 
set  eyes  on  her,  and  took  no  count  of  women  at  all, 
the  thought  of  the  Rajah's  devotion  was  distasteful 
in  the  extreme.  Long  experience  had  taught  him 
the  literal  truth  of  the  dictum  that  "  East  is  East  and 
West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  can  meet." 

He  rose  to  his  feet.  It  was  clear  that  Ahad  Singh 
was  not  going  to  be  left  alone  with  him  any  more 
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that  night.  Roland  made  a  movement  to  take  his 
leave  of  Raven  and  disappear,  but  again  Ahad 
Singh  stopped  him. 

"If  you  really  must  cut  short  this  visit  that  has 
so  honoured  me,  General,"  he  said,  "let  me  tell 
them  to  bring  your  carriage  round  here  ;  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  walk  at  all."  In  some  ways 
Ahad  Singh  was  a  true  Oriental.  All  his  athletic 
triumphs  had  not  taught  him  to  walk  a  step  when 
it  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  order  was  given.  The  three  men  passed 
into  the  anteroom.  Raven  shook  hands  with 
Roland  and  saluted  Ahad  Singh,  who  again  held 
out  his  hand.  Roland  then  disappeared  into  the 
inner  tent. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  your  Highness 
for  nothing,"  said  Raven  quietly,  "and  must 
apologise  for  the  mistake  about  Mrs  Hayle.  Pray 
don't  wait  here;  the  night  is  very  cold." 

There  were  about  a  dozen  servants  grouped  about 
the  entrance  to  the  tent.  They  all  salaamed  pro- 
foundly before  their  ruler,  who,  with  a  final  courteous 
greeting,  passed  back  into  the  tent,  on  hearing  the 
wheels  of  the  trap  crunching  the  gravel  path.  Raven 
stepped  out.  Six  men  in  the  white  and  blue  and 
gold  livery  of  Ahad  Singh's  bodyguard  stationed 
themselves  with  torches  on  either  side  of  the  trap, 
in  readiness  to  escort  the  Burra  General  Sahib 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  camp.  Raven  was  just 
about  to  step  into  the  trap  when  the  sound  of  a 
woman's  voice  came  from  the  further  end  of  the 
camp.  There  was  a  rush  of  feet,  pattering  along 
to  the  sound  of  hysterical  sobbing.  A  moment 
later  Cuckoo  Hayle  fell  into  his  arms.  She  was  in 
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evening  dress,  with  a  long  wrap  made  of  a  black 
and  gold  shawl  enveloping  her  slight  form.  In  the 
light  of  the  torches  Raven  saw  that  her  face  was 
deathly  white,  and  that  tears  were  raining  down 
her  cheeks.  Her  hands  were  like  ice,  and  she  was 
shivering  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Take  me  away  !  "  she  gasped.  "  Take  me  away  ! 
O  Heavens,  it's  you  !  " 

Raven,  without  more  ado,  bundled  her  into  the 
trap.  He  looked  into  Ahad  Singh's  tent,  but  there 
was  no  sign  that  any  disturbance  had  been  heard 
in  it.  The  natives  stood  like  statues ;  never  had 
the  impassiveness  of  the  race  been  so  strikingly 
brought  home  to  Raven.  They  might  have  been 
totally  unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  memsahib 
and  of  the  unusual  manner  of  her  approach. 

Raven  got  in  beside  Mrs  Hayle  on  the  back  seat. 
In  answer  to  his  sharp  word  of  command,  the  driver 
flourished  his  whip,  and  the  Colonel's  orderly  sprang 
up  beside  him.  They  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
camp  at  a  walk  ;  the  torch-bearers  beside  them. 
Once  on  the  road  and  over  the  elegant,  high-arched 
cantilever  bridge  that  spanned  the  torrent,  the  driver 
whipped  up  the  horses  and  they  set  off  at  a  quick 
trot. 

Nearing  Colonel  Wentworth's  bungalow,  the  driver 
brought  the  horses  to  a  walk.  The  orderly  demanded 
where  the  General  Sahib  would  be  set  down. 

"  Drive  to  Hayle  Sahib's  bungalow,"  commanded 
Raven. 

When  the  trap  drew  up  the  woman  was  still  in  a 
state  of  collapse.  Raven  spoke  for  the  first  time, 
low  in  her  ear. 

"  Pull  yourself  together.     You  are  at  home." 
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But  he  still  heard  the  chattering  of  her  teeth,  and 
the  cruel,  gasping  sobs  began  again.  He  sprang 
to  the  ground  and  lifted  her  out  of  the  trap. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  control  yourself!  You  don't 
want  your  servants  to  see  you  like  this !  " 

He  had  opened  the  gate,  and  they  were  inside  the 
compound ;  she  was  leaning  against  him,  crying 
like  a  child. 

"You  don't  understand — you  are  cruel!  There 
aren't  any  servants  about.  Armutti,  my  ayah,  is 
sleeping  away  from  my  room.  Oh,  dear,  what  shall 
I  do?" 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked  coldly,  but  not 
impatiently.  "  Why  did  you  go  to  Ahad  Singh's 
camp?" 

"  To  see  what  it  was  like,"  she  stammered.  "  Oh, 
don't  go  away!  I'm  frightened  to  death." 

"  What  has  frightened  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  I'm  simply  silly.  Don't  go  for  a 
minute.  I  can't  bear  the  dark  bungalow."  She 
shivered  anew  and  clung  to  his  arm. 

"The  bungalow  is  not  dark,"  he  said  impatiently. 
"  There  are  lights  in  the  windows." 

At  the  same  moment  Mrs  Hayle's  ayah  came  out 
of  the  bungalow  and  pattered  across  the  compound. 

"  Oh,  it  is  joyful  news  that  awaits  the  Presence  !  " 
she  cried.  "It  is  a  happy  night  for  me,  for  my 
ears  were  the  first  to  hear  the  wheels  of  the  mem- 
sahib's  carriage  and  my  lips  the  first  to  bring  the 
good  news  to  the  light  of  my  life !  For  the  Major 
Sahib  has  returned,  Hazur ;  he  came  down  from 
the  fort  in  the  great  mountains  an  hour  ago,  and 
has  but  lately  taken  his  footsteps  towards  the 
bungalow  of  the  Colonel  Sahib." 
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"Dick!"  she  said,  and  clutched  Raven's  arm. 
"Dick,  my  husband  has  come  down  from  the  fort. 
Oh,  save  me,  save  me !  If  he  knows  I've  been 
there  he  will  kill  me— I  tell  you  he'll  kill  me  !  " 

The  next  moment  she  had  fainted  in  Raven's 
arms,  and  an  English  voice  hailed  the  Colonel's 
orderly  outside  the  gate,  and  a  man's  firm,  light 
footsteps  advanced  across  the  compound,  the  foot- 
steps of  a  man  coming  joyously  towards  his  home. 


CHAPTER  VI 

RAVEN  stood  holding  the  woman  in  his  arms  and 
cursing  her  in  his  heart.  Like  most  quiet,  strong 
men,  he  was  intensely  sensitive,  and  the  situation 
was  an  impossible  one.  All  the  same  it  had  to 
be  met. 

"  Is  that  Major  Hayle?"  he  called  out. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  voice,  and  before  Raven  set 
eyes  on  Richard  Hayle  he  knew  that  he  was  a  man 
after  his  own  heart.  "Who  is  that?" 

"  My  name  is  Raven.     Your  wife " 

4 'Good  God!  Cuckoo,  what  has  happened?" 
Major  Hayle's  lean,  dark  face  and  spare  form  came 
into  view.  In  the  moonlight  Raven  saw  the  sudden 
stricken  look  that  reveals  deep  feeling,  and  said 
hastily : 

"  Mrs  Hayle  has  only  fainted." 

Her  husband  turned  to  the  ayah,  who  was  crying 
out  her  lamentations,  and  bundled  her  into  the 
house  to  fetch  water  and  brandy  and  smelling-salts ; 
then  he  took  the  light  burden  from  Raven  and 
carried  it  into  the  bungalow. 

Raven  waited,  half  inclined  to  go  away  and  leave 
the  foolish  woman  to  her  fate  ;  but  in  the  end  he 
took  pity  on  her  folly  and  stayed  to  see  the  thing 
through. 

46 
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Major  Hayle  came  out  again  in  about  ten  minutes. 

11  General  Raven,  is  it  not?"  he  said.  "I  cannot 
thank  you  sufficiently,  sir.  Won't  you  come  in? 
I  must  have  seemed  awfully  rude,  but  I  had  to  look 
after  her  myself.  The  ayah  seems  to  have  taken 
leave  of  her  senses." 

"  Mrs  Hayle  has  recovered,  I  hope,"  said  Raven. 
"I  won't  come  in  now,  thanks.  I  think  Mrs  Hayle 
was  only  frightened." 

"She  seems  a  little  hysterical — started  laughing 
and  crying  as  soon  as  she  came  to.  Could  you 
tell  me  how  it  happened?  The  Colonel  told  me 
she'd  gone  to  spend  the  evening  with  one  of  the 
other  women." 

Raven  followed  Wentworth's  lead.  The  Colonel 
had  evidently  repented  of  his  first  impulse  to  inform 
the  Major  of  his  wife's  extraordinary  escapade. 

"I  suppose  Mrs  Hayle  must  have  been  coming 
back,"  he  said,  "and  got  frightened,  or  something 
of  the  sort.  There  have  been  one  or  two  disturbances, 
you  know.  I  found  her  —  outside  the  gate  in  a 
state  of  collapse.  I  was  driving  back  to  Wentworth's 
quarters." 

"But  surely  she  never  ventured  out  alone?" 
exclaimed  the  anxious  husband. 

"I  don't  know — I  suppose  not — the  ayah  was 
here;  I  didn't  see  a  bearer." 

"I  must  speak  seriously  to  her.  She  is  always 
so  reckless.  Anyhow,  I'm  more  grateful  to  you 
than  I  can  say,  General." 

"Please  don't  be.  I  am  only  too  glad  that  I 
came  along.  I'll  say  good-night.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  meeting  you  again." 

Raven  never  said  what  he  did  not  mean.     He  was 
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strongly  attracted  by  the  other  man  ;  everything 
about  him  appealed  to  his  ruling  passion — the  quiet, 
rather  stern  face,  the  look  of  purpose,  the  straight, 
unflinching  gaze  of  the  dark  grey  eyes.  A  born 
soldier,  this.  Raven  felt  a  still  greater  impatience 
with  the  silly  little  wife.  This  was  a  man  who 
should  have  been  married  only  to  his  profession,  a 
man  who  could  command  other  men  because  he 
had  first  learned  to  rule  himself. 

"It's  splendid  to  have  you  out  here,  General," 
replied  Hayle,  with  quiet  and  perfectly  unaffected 
enthusiasm.  "I  hope  you'll  get  up  to  the  Semitje. 
I  needn't  tell  you  what  a  rousing  welcome  you'll 
get  from  my  men.  Raven  Sahib  is  no  mere  name 
to  them." 

Raven  smiled,  and  some  of  the  great  gravity  and 
sternness  was  wiped  out  of  his  face.  His  smile 
accentuated  what  enthusiastic  women  who  wor  - 
shipped  his  photograph  called  the  "dear  doggy 
look "  in  his  eyes. 

"I  shall  certainly  hope  to  come  up,  Major,"  he 
said.  "I've  heard  a  good  deal  in  various  quarters 
about  your  excellent  work." 

The  two  men  shook  hands  cordially,  and  Raven 
was  just  turning  to  go  when  Mrs  Hayle's  voice 
called  from  the  verandah.  He  hesitated  a  moment. 
She  came  towards  them.  Her  gown  was  white, 
and  she  looked  very  pale  and  wan,  but  her  voice 
had  recovered  its  gay,  casual  ring. 

"Quite  all  right  now,  thanks,"  she  said,  "and 
dying  for  a  breath  of  air.  Armutti  shut  all  the 
windows,  and  there's  a  huge  fire  in  my  room.  I 
very  nearly  died  of  asphyxiation  before  I  struggled 
out.  I've  made  a  perfect  fool  of  myself,  haven't  I  ? 
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Dick,  I  hope  you've  thanked  the  General  for — for 
looking  after  me." 

1  'I've  tried  to,"  answered  her  husband.  "  But 
what  happened?  " 

"You  were  frightened,  weren't  you,  Mrs  Hayle?" 
put  in  Raven  before  she  could  reply.  The  tone  of 
Hayle's  voice,  and  the  look  in  his  eyes  told  him 
that  his  newly-discovered  "born  soldier"  divided  his 
heart  between  his  sword  and  his  wife  ;  he  was  even 
inclined  to  fear  that  the  wife  had  the  larger  share. 

"Yes,  I  was  frightened,"  Mrs  Hayle  said,  "and 
now  I'm  bitterly  cold."  She  shivered,  and  drew  her 
black  and  gold  shawl  round  her  shoulders.  "Dick, 
dear,  run  in  and  get  me  a  coat,  will  you?" 

"You  ought  to  go  in,  Cuckoo!" 

"Oh  no,  it's  doing  me  a  world  of  good  already. 
Please  let  me  stay  a  minute."  She  pouted  like  a 
child,  and  her  husband  turned  towards  the  bungalow 
to  do  her  bidding. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  earshot,  Mrs  Hayle 
clutched  Raven's  arm. 

"What  have  you  told  him?"  she  whispered. 
"Quick — I  must  know!"  Her  lips  were  twitching 
with  fear. 

"  Colonel  Wentworth  told  your  husband  that  you 
were  spending  the  evening  with  one  of  the  other 
women,"  Raven  answered.  "I  suppose  he  went 
over  to  ask  about  you  when  he  did  not  find  you 
at  home.  I  told  your  husband  that  I  found  you 
outside  the  gate  in  a  state  of  collapse.  He  thinks 
you  were  on  your  way  back  from  your  friend's 
bungalow." 

She  heaved  a  great  sigh  ;  the  cold  disgust  in  his  voice 
was  nothing  to  her  in  her  blessed  passion  of  relief. 
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"Oh,  thank  you,"  she  murmured.  Then  her 
voice  grew  sharp  again.  "  He  must  never  know — 
he'd  kill  me,  I  tell  you.  Now  he's  coming  back. 
I  must  see  you  to-morrow  —  I  can't  leave  it  like 
this.  I  don't  know  how  long  Dick  may  be  staying. 
He  might  hear  something.  I  must  see  you  alone. 
Will  you  ride  to-morrow  morning — where  we  met 
before,  at  the  same  time?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  have  too  much  to  do." 

"But  you  must — you  can't  desert  me  now!  I 
shall  die  from  fright  and  suspense.  Say  you  will. 
Quick — here  he  is." 

"Very  well,"  answered  Raven  unwillingly. 

When  Major  Hayle  had  wrapped  his  wife  in  a 
fur -lined  coat  Raven  took  his  leave.  As  he  got 
into  the  trap  he  saw  them  walking  towards  the 
bungalow ;  the  woman's  hands  clung  round  her 
husband's  arm  ;  she  was  looking  up  into  his  face. 
Raven  frowned. 

He  said  nothing  to  the  orderly  ;  he  would  leave 
the  Colonel  to  deal  with  him.  He  would  make 
Mrs  Hayle  understand  on  the  morrow  that  the  price 
of  his  silence  was  a  solemn  undertaking  on  her  part 
not  to  repeat  her  offence,  which  was  not  only  a 
breach  of  decorum,  but  might  be,  if  General  Grafton 
turned  out  to  be  right,  a  betrayal  of  her  own  people. 
And  he  would  see  that  she  kept  her  promise.  He 
hoped  that  she  had  learned  a  lesson  while  in  the 
camp ;  she  had  obviously  been  terribly  frightened. 
He  felt  no  curiosity  about  her  experience ;  he  was 
too  disgusted  that  the  very  commencement  of  his 
new  work  should  be  marked  by  a  campaign  of  lying 
in  order  to  save  a  silly  woman  from  the  consequences 
of  a  reckless  and  mischievous  escapade. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  sky  was  changing  from  saffron  into  azure  as 
Raven  rode  out  the  next  morning,  much  against 
his  will,  to  keep  his  tryst  with  Cuckoo  Hayle. 

She  kept  him  waiting  half  an  hour ;  then  he  saw 
her  riding  up  the  bridle-path.  Her  experience  of 
the  night  before  had  told  on  her ;  he  saw  that  as 
she  approached.  She  was  white,  and  her  little  face 
had  lost  some  of  its  amazing  vitality. 

In  silence  he  helped  her  to  dismount,  and  she 
immediately  drew  off  her  gloves,  lifted  up  her  sun 
helmet,  and  pushed  the  heavy  yellow  hair  back  from 
her  forehead. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  got  away,"  she  said,  with- 
out any  kind  of  greeting.  Her  voice  was  harsh 
and  peevish.  "  Dick  wanted  me  to  ride  with  him. 
He's  going  back  to  the  fort  to-day  ;  I  can't  under- 
stand what  he  came  down  for.  He's  closeted  with 
one  of  the  native  officers — I  never  can  remember 
their  outlandish  names — after  being  with  the  Colonel 
for  an  hour.  He  wanted  me  to  wait  for  him,  but  I 
said  I  couldn't ;  I  wanted  the  fresh  air — so  I  must 
get  back  to  breakfast."  She  looked  up  into  his  face 
and  laughed  shrilly.  "Oh  dear,  how  cross  you 
look!  Do  say  something." 

"  I   am  waiting   to   hear  what  you   have   to  say, 
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Mrs  Hayle,"  Raven  answered.  "I  understand  you 
wanted  to  see  me  particularly." 

"Of  course,  to  find  out  what  you  are  going  to  do 
— to  make  up  some  story — to  ask  you  if  anybody 
else  knows  where — where  I  was  last  night." 

"The  Colonel  knows." 

She  made  a  grimace. 

"Oh  dear!  I  call  him  the  spoiled  Methodist. 
And  to  think  that  he  didn't  tell!  Anybody  else?" 
Her  lips  trembled,  although  she  spoke  with  gay 
unconcern. 

"A  subaltern  in  the  Guides  called  Griffiths.  He 
heard  a  shikari  boasting  of  your  visit  in  the  bazaar." 

"Oh,  he's  a  dear  boy."  She  smiled,  but  went 
crimson,  and  nervously  crumpled  her  gloves. 

"  He  won't  give  you  away,  if  that's  what  you 
mean.  Besides  which,  he'll  be  in  hospital  for  at 
least  six  weeks." 

"Then  there's  no  chance  of  Dick  finding  out!" 
She  was  as  gay  as  a  child  again. 

"  No— none  at  all." 

"  Did  you  know  I  was  there?" 

"I  did." 

"  Did  you  come  out  to  fetch  me  back?" 

"I  did." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you  couldn't  be  left  there,"  he  said 
brutally.  "And  there  was  nobody  else  to  go." 

She  winced. 

"Oh,  how  cruel  you  are!" 

"Tell  me  what  you  went  for,"  he  commanded,  as  he 
would  have  spoken  to  one  of  his  men,  expecting  truth. 

"  Oh,  1  wish  I  hadn't  gone ! "  she  whimpered. 
"I  wish  I  hadn't  gone!" 
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"  What  did  you  go  for?" 

"Curiosity — I  swear  it  was  that.  I  wanted  to 
see  the  inside  of  Ahad  Singh's  camp — Armutti  had 
told  me  about  it,  you  know  how  they  talk.  And 
they  put  my  back  up  by  being  furious  because  I 
talked  to  him  that  day,  coming  back  from  the  polo 
ground.  In  their  hearts  they  think  he's  only  dirt. 
It's  so  small  of  them."  Her  voice  was  indignant. 

"Bravado,  then?"  he  asked. 

"Bravado — if  you  like.     Sheer  contrariness." 

"How  did  you  get  there?" 

"  He  sent  a  dandy  for  me.  It  stopped  just  between 
the  Grants'  bungalow  and  the  lines.  Mrs  Grant  goes 
to  bed  at  nine.  I  walked  there  and  got  in — you 
know,  Ahad  Singh's  people  frequently  pass  in  and 
out  to  the  city.  I  was  driven  out  to  the  camp." 

"Didn't  you  realise  what  madness  it  was?" 

"Not  then.     Now  I  do." 

"What  happened?" 

"Oh,  nothing!  When  you  drove  into  the  camp 
I  told  Ahad  Singh  I  must  not  be  seen.  I  didn't 
know  who  it  was.  So  I  was  taken  away  to  another 
tent." 

"Why  did  you  run  out  when  I  was  leaving?" 

"  I  was  left  alone — and  it  got  on  my  nerves.  I 
was  frightened — hysterical.  It  was  such  an  unusual 
experience.  It  was  such  a  long  time,  and  I  hadn't 
a  creature  to  talk  to — there  were  only  those  horrid 
blacks  outside  the  tent." 

"Is  that  so." 

"Oh,  who  gave  you  the  right  to  cross-examine 
me?"  Her  little  face  was  raised  to  his  defiantly — 
most  alluring  in  its  mutiny.  "What  business  is  it 
of  yours,  anyhow?"  She  stamped  her  foot. 
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Raven  bent  down.  One  arm  was  slung  through 
the  horse's  reins ;  with  the  other  he  seized  her  wrist. 

"You  are  lying,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Tell  me  the 
truth." 

"  I'm  not  lying,"  Mrs  Hayle  cried.  "  Oh,  how 
brutal  you  are  !  You're  hurting  my  hand." 

"Why  did  you  go  to  Ahad  Singh's  camp?" 
Raven  asked  again. 

"I  have  told  you,"  she  answered,  gazing  tenderly 
at  her  little  wrist,  round  which  his  fingers  had  made 
a  bracelet  of  vivid  red.  "  I  wanted  to  see  the 
inside  of  it." 

"  But  you  had  seen  it.  I  understand  he  entertained 
the  station  a  few  days  ago." 

"That  was  formal — like  any  other  native  entertain- 
ment. I  wanted  to  see  him  as  he  was  at  home." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"I  sat  and  talked  to  him  and  had  a  peg  and 
smoked  a  cigarette.  You  should  have  seen  his  face 
when  I  asked  for  a  whisky  and  soda  ! "  And  Mrs 
Hayle  laughed  ;  her  gaiety  was  so  near  the  surface 
that  it  broke  out  at  every  available  moment.  All 
the  same,  her  face  was  still  white,  and  her  eyes  were 
not  the  eyes  of  a  woman  who  has  laughter  in  her  heart. 

"Where  did  you  sit?" 

"In  his  tent — at  least,  I  think  it  was  his  tent. 
It  had  books  and  photographs  and  pipes  and 
things.  Why  do  you  ask  me  these  questions?  If 
you  were  any  other  man  I  wouldn't  answer  them. 
But  no  other  man  would  dare." 

' '  I  want  to  know  if  you  saw  anyone  else  at  the  camp. " 

"  Of  course  not.     Only  servants — dozens  of  them." 

"  No  European  ?" 

"Of  course  not!     What  an  idea!     There  was  to 
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be  some  dancing  for  my  benefit,  but  you  came  before 
it  began." 

"  How  were  you  going  back?  " 

"  The  same  way  I  came." 

"  And  you  see  nothing  unusual  in  what  you  did  !  " 
His  voice  was  cold. 

"  Oh,  it  was  silly,"  she  said,  with  a  kind  of  childish 
impatience.  "  Of  course,  it  was  silly.  But  it's 
nothing  important.  Ahad  Singh  quite  understood. 
It  was  your  coming  that  made  it  seem  absurd,  and 
frightened  me,  so  that  I  ran  away  to  hide.  But 
haven't  we  talked  about  it  enough  now,  mon  General  ?  " 

"It  was  at  your  request  that  we  met  here  to 
discuss  the  subject,"  he  said  stiffly. 

11 1  only  wanted  to  be  sure  that  nobody  would 
tell  Dick." 

"  You  are  quite  safe.  I  am  quite  sure  neither  the 
Colonel  nor  Griffiths  would  mention  the  matter  to 
your  husband.  And  natives  do  not  carry  tales  to 
Europeans  about  each  other.  I  presume  you  can 
be  quite  sure  of  the  silence  of  Ahad  Singh?" 

She  stamped  her  foot. 

"How  odious  you  are!  You  are  insulting — im- 
pertinent." Her  beautiful,  soft,  dark  eyes  were 
swimming.  "You  may  boss  it  over  Dick,  but  you 
can't  over  me.  You've  no  right.  I  shall  do  as 
I  please.  And  I'd  a  thousand  times  rather  be 
friends  with  Ahad  Singh  than  with  you."  She  spoke 
like  a  child  ;  it  was  a  child's  petulance  and  temper. 
And  Raven  addressed  her  as  if  she  were  a  child. 

"You  are  not  responsible,"  he  said  quietly.  "It 
is  quite  plain  that  you  don't  understand  your  own 
position  and  the  position  of  your  own  people  in  this 
country.  Let  me  assure  you  that  what  you  have 
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done  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  result  in 
very  serious  mischief.  I  do  not  refer  to  any  harm 
that  might  come  to  you,  but  to  something  of  infinitely 
greater  importance." 

"Brute,"  she  muttered  between  her  teeth;  but 
her  pretty  red  lips  were  smiling  again.  "  Oh,  what 
a  brute  a  man  can  be ! " 

11 1  want  you  to  give  me  your  solemn  word  of 
honour,"  he  went  on,  "that  you  will  have  no  further 
dealings  with  Ahad  Singh,  except  to  attend  whatever 
public  entertainments  may  be  arranged  by  him,  or 
by  the  station  in  his  honour.  Do  you  give  it?" 

"Oh  yes,  of  course."  She  was  not  looking  at 
him.  "  I  suppose  I  must,  although  you  are  simply 
horrid.  What  harm  have  I  done?" 

"I  hope  none.  And  I  want  you  to  know  that, 
if  you  should  break  your  word,  I  should  consider 
it  my  duty  to  lay  the  facts  before  your  husband,  so 
that  he  might  exert  his  authority." 

She  whisked  round  like  a  wild  cat. 

"I've  told  you — he'd  kill  me.  You  don't  know 
Dick." 

"  I'm  only  anticipating  some  occurrence  which  I  am 
quite  certain  won't  take  place,"  he  said  coldly.  "And 
now  I  think  that's  all  that  need  be  said,  Mrs  Hayle." 

She  was  furiously  angry  in  her  childish  way. 

"If  you'll  help  me  to  mount,  I'll  goon,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  want  to  ride  back  with  you.  I  think  you 
are  the  rudest  man  I've  ever  met,  and  the  most 
brutal.  Good  Heavens,  to  think  that  I  used  to  like 
you  and  wanted  to  marry  you  !  You  haven't  improved 
— that's  a  dead  certainty."  She  laughed  scornfully. 

Silently,  and  with  a  rather  grim  little  smile,  he 
helped  her  into  the  saddle. 
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He  waited  until  she  had  disappeared  round  a  bend 
before  he  himself  attempted  to  mount.  He  was 
angry  still,  but  more  contemptuous  of  the  woman 
than  he  had  been  before.  She  was  lying  to  him 
and  persisting  in  her  lies.  He  was  sure  of  it.  That 
collapse  of  the  previous  night  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  a  wait  in  a  tent  by  herself.  Her  ghastly 
pallor,  the  tears  raining  down  her  face,  her  icy 
hands  and  chattering  teeth  had  some  other  signifi- 
cance, so  had  her  fainting  fit,  when  she  heard  of  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  her  husband.  Raven  believed 
the  significance  to  be  what  it  appeared  on  the  surface. 

He  was  just  about  to  mount  again  when  he  saw 
an  envelope  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  He  stooped 
and  picked  it  up  ;  it  was  addressed  to  Ahad  Singh 
in  a  pretty  feminine  handwriting.  The  obvious 
explanation  was  that  it  had  been  lying  in  one  of 
the  pockets  of  Mrs  Hayle's  loose  riding  coat,  and 
that,  in  mounting,  or  during  the  momentary  plung- 
ing of  her  horse,  it  had  been  jerked  out.  Raven 
regarded  the  envelope  with  a  cold  disgust  in  his 
eyes.  She  not  only  visited  the  fellow,  she  corre- 
sponded with  him.  What  fools  women  were !  It 
was  rather  a  bulky  communication,  too,  contained 
in  a  large  square  envelope.  He  slipped  it  inside 
his  coat  and  rode  slowly  down  the  bridle-path  back 
to  his  quarters. 

The  native  who  lived  in  the  hut  where  the  path 
joined  the  road,  spat  with  peculiar  vigour  on  the 
General  Sahib's  shadow,  when  he  was  safely  past ; 
but,  strangely  enough,  he  had  failed  to  perform 
this  act  of  courteous  hospitality  when  the  mem- 
sahib  had  clattered  down  a  little  while  before. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

AFTER  breakfast,  Raven,  Colonel  Wentworth  and 
Major  Hayle  met  to  discuss  the  situation  that  had 
brought  the  latter  down  from  the  Semitje  Fort, 
and  which  he  deemed  sufficiently  serious  to  cause 
him  to  take  the  two  day's  journey  himself,  instead 
of  sending  an  orderly  with  despatches. 

It  was  as  follows.  The  telegraph  wires  had  twice 
been  tampered  with,  and  it  was  impossible  to  trace 
the  culprits,  and  find  out  whether  they  were  without 
the  fort  or  within.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  lost 
twelve  men,  who  died  in  agony  after  eating  goat 
flesh  that  had  been  purchased  in  the  ordinary  way 
from  a  man  they  knew  well,  who  resided  just  over 
the  border.  The  meat  was  poisoned,  and  there  was 
no  telling  whether  it  had  been  done  purposely  or  not. 
The  man,  of  course,  had  protested  his  innocence, 
and  sworn  by  all  his  gods  that  the  goats  were 
perfectly  healthy,  but  the  fact  remained  that  none 
of  the  non  -  flesh  eaters  among  the  little  garrison 
had  suffered  at  all. 

It  came  to  this  that  Major  Hayle  wanted  more 
men,  and  that  he  believed  that  the  poisoned  goat- 
flesh,  as  well  as  the  accidents  to  the  telegraph  wires, 
were  to  be  taken  as  signs  of  hostility,  which  must 
be  met  with  a  demonstration  of  authority,  backed 
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up  by  strength,  and,  if  necessary,  followed  up  with 
reprisals. 

"  Grafton  believed  there  was  real  danger,"  said 
Raven.  He  had  hitherto  preserved  an  absolutely 
neutral  attitude,  as  became  a  man  who  had  only 
just  arrived  on  the  scene,  even  though  he  might 
be  the  highest  in  authority. 

"  General  Grafton,  I  am  afraid,  listened  to  the 
wild  talk  of  silly  boys,"  put  in  the  Colonel. 

"You  don't  believe  in  the  danger,  Wentworth?" 

"  I  don't,"  said  the  Colonel  emphatically. 

"  Do  you,  Major  Hayle  ?  " 

Hayle's  keen,  dark  face  was  very  thoughtful. 

"  I  haven't  up  till  now,"  he  answered.  "  I  must 
confess  it  begins  to  look  peculiar.  There's  a  queer 
feeling  abroad  in  the  garrison.  It's  a  thing  one 
can't  describe  —  like  the  atmosphere  before  a 
thunder-storm." 

"  But,"  interposed  the  Colonel,  "General  Grafton 
put  this  down  to  Ahad  Singh's  influence.  He 
seriously  told  me  that  the  Rajah  was  plotting  to 
stir  up  his  people  against  us.  I  call  it  preposterous. 
Ahad  Singh  has  been  educated  like  an  Englishman. 
And,  besides,  these  hill  people  on  the  Pass  are  not 
his  people.  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  a  mere  local  out- 
break of  hostility  up  at  the  Semitje,  even  if  it 
amounts  to  that." 

"Griffiths  says  that  the  border  and  hill  people 
are  in  league  with  Ahad  Singh,"  put  in  Raven. 

"Monstrous!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel.  Then  he 
stopped  short.  "You  don't  mean  that  you  believe 
it,  General?"  he  asked  in  a  less  belligerent  voice. 

"  I  am  inclined  to,"  said  Raven  quietly. 

There  was  a   silence.     The   Colonel   was   frankly 
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more  than  sceptical.  Hayle  was  more  than  doubt- 
ful. But  neither  of  them  could  very  well  tell  a 
superior  officer,  and  especially  a  man  of  Raven's 
reputation,  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  He  told  them  so  himself  later,  with  a 
frank  smile. 

"  Of  course,  I  can't  give  an  opinion,"  he  said. 
"It  is  early  days  yet.  You  fellows  have  been  on 
the  spot  for  a  long  time.  But  there  never  was  any 
harm  in  taking  precautions." 

In  which,  of  course,  both  the  other  men  cordially 
concurred ;  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
Semitje  garrison  to  be  reinforced  by  the  Bharkas. 
Hayle,  declaring  that  he  must  get  back  to  his  post 
at  once,  in  case  anything  further  should  happen, 
took  his  leave  to  make  his  arrangements,  as  he 
wanted  to  start  back  to  the  fort  early  in  the  after- 
noon. When  they  were  left  alone  the  Colonel 
asked : 

"What  about  his  wife,  General?  Have  you  told 
him  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Raven.  "I  stick  to  my  opinion 
Wentworth,  it's  not  worth  troubling  him  about. 
She's  a  silly,  hysterical  woman,  and  she  did  the 
thing  out  of  bravado.  That's  all.  There's  no 
harm  done.  I  brought  her  back  all  right.  She  was 
jolly  well  scared — as  she  deserved  to  be  ;  and  she 
won't  do  it  again." 

"I  confess,  such  a  piece  of  folly  is  beyond  my 
comprehension,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  And  I  felt 
I  was  anything  but  in  the  right  when  I  told  Hayle 
a  lie  last  night.  Still,  I  didn't  want  to  give  her 
away." 

"You    did    the    right    thing,"   remarked    Raven 
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quietly.  "The  matter  was  of  no  importance,  and 
we  must  really  leave  Hayle  to  manage  his  domestic 
affairs  himself.  I'm  sure' you  agree  with  me.  And 
now  what  about  the  official  representation  to  Ahad 
Singh  about  these  incidents  of  Mrs  Cartwright 
and  Major  Dennison  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  made  it, 
General,  as  you  are  here." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  do  it  at  once." 

Raven  went  into  the  room  devoted  to  his  special 
use,  and  wrote  a  formal  but  courteous  message  in 
the  usual  official  terms.  As  it  happened,  he  had 
laid  Mrs  Hayle's  letter  to  Ahad  Singh  —  that  he 
had  picked  up  after  their  early  morning  interview — 
on  the  table,  meaning  to  return  it  to  her  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Something  distracted  his  atten- 
tion, and,  about  five  minutes  after  he  had  sent  a 
mounted  orderly  with  the  message  to  the  Rajah,  he 
discovered  that  he  had  slipped  Mrs  Hayle's  letter 
into  the  official  envelope  that  he  had  addressed 
himself,  instead  of  his  own  communication. 


CHAPTER  IX 

MAJOR  HAYLE  had  not  seen  his  wife  that  morning 
since  she  had  gone  out  for  her  ride.  He  had  been 
down  at  the  stores  depot  at  breakfast- time,  and 
had  gone  straight  on  to  his  interview  with  the 
Colonel  and  Raven.  He  had  looked  into  the 
bungalow,  but  she  was  not  there.  He  called  the 
ayah,  and  asked  her  where  her  mistress  was.  But 
Armutti  did  not  know,  and  told  him  so  talking  freely 
in  her  flowery  and  picturesque  language,  which 
the  Major  Sahib  was  thoroughly  conversant  with, 
whereas,  to  the  memsahib,  who  did  not  take  to  the 
language  at  all  readily,  she  interspersed  her  talk  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  English  phrases  she  had 
picked  up,  often  with  quaint  result. 

"  Indeed,  Hazur,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  where  the 
memsahib  is,  for,  behold,  there  is  no  knowledge  in 
me  of  the  place  to  which  the  Light  of  the  house  is 
gone." 

"The  memsahib  came  back  from  her  ride?"  he 
asked  sharply,  for  he  was  in  a  hurry. 

"Of  a  truth,  Major  Sahib,  the  memsahib  came 
back  from  her  ride  and  partook  of  burra  hazri  in 
solitude.  But  in  this  fashion  do  I  not  know  what 
it  afterwards  pleased  the  Light  of  the  house  to  do, 
because  the  Presence  did  not  call  me  for  the  changing 
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of  the  garments  after  the  ride.  Dalla  Khan  did 
also  inform  me  that  the  memsahib  had  ridden  out 
again,  but  then  the  words  of  Dalla  Khan  be  not 
always  words  of  truth." 

Hayle  called  the  bearer,  who  confirmed  Armutti's 
statement.  The  memsahib  had  ordered  her  horse 
again  after  breakfast,  and  ridden  out. 

He  passed  through  the  square  hall,  with  its  white- 
washed walls,  hung  with  sporting  trophies,  and  its 
floor  carpeted  with  matting,  where  the  enamelled 
and  painted  drain  pipe,  which  served  as  a  receptacle 
for  sticks,  bore  witness  to  an  earlier  day  when  art 
muslin  reigned  supreme  and  people  stuck  Japanese 
fans  all  over  their  walls  and  framed  their  friends' 
features  in  plush. 

He  pushed  aside  a  bead  curtain  and  opened  the 
door,  and,  entering  the  dining-room  on  the  left, 
poured  himself  out  a  peg,  the  sun  and  the  dust 
and  the  talking  having  induced  a  tremendous  thirst. 
The  dining-table  had  been  cleared,  but  a  coffee-cup 
stood  on  a  tray  and  the  coffee  in  it  was  untouched. 
Beside  it  lay  an  open  cigarette- box,  a  handsome, 
gaudy  thing  of  Russian  enamel. 

"Cuckoo,"  Hayle  called  out. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Cuckoo,"  called  Major  Hayle  again. 

Still  there  was  no  answer,  but  somebody  was 
stirring  in  the  room  beyond  his  line  of  vision,  as 
he  looked  in  from  the  door.  He  went  in,  and  a 
strange  sight  met  his  eyes.  His  wife,  still  in  her 
riding  habit,  was  on  her  knees  on  the  floor,  her  head 
to  the  ground,  one  arm  probing  under  a  bamboo 
bookcase.  She  was  so  absorbed  that  she  did  not 
hear  his  footsteps. 
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"Good  lord,  what's  the  matter,  child?"  he  cried, 
in  amazement. 

She  started  up  to  her  knees,  and  raised  a  flushed 
face  and  brilliant  eyes,  with  a  look  of  haunted 
anxiety  in  their  dark  depths. 

"O  Dick,  how  you  frightened  me!"  She 
stumbled  to  her  feet,  swayed,  and  would  have  fallen 
if  Hayle  had  not  caught  her. 

"  You're  ill,  Cuckoo,  child  !  "  His  voice  was  full 
of  immeasurable  concern. 

"No — only  giddy  for  a  minute,  Dick,  you  old 
stupid.  Stooping  did  it." 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"  I  was — I  was  looking  for  something." 

"  I  should  think  you  were."  He  looked  round 
the  room  with  a  little  laugh.  Two  of  the  rugs  were 
rolled  up  by  the  side  of  Cuckoo's  writing-table,  a 
heap  of  papers  had  been  unceremoniously  thrown 
on  to  the  floor ;  every  drawer  was  open  and  showed 
signs  of  having  been  ransacked.  On  the  flap  of 
the  bureau  stood  an  open  despatch-box,  with  the 
lid  up,  and  the  key  in  the  lock.  "Why,  it  looks 
as  if  burglars  had  been  at  it,"  he  went  on.  "What 
have  you  lost?" 

"A  letter,"  she  said.  She  put  up  her  hands  and 
brushed  the  heavy  waves  of  yellow  hair  out  of  her 
eyes  ;  then  she  took  out  a  handkerchief  and  wiped 
her  forehead.  All  the  time  the  haunted  look  never 
left  her  eyes ;  and,  although  at  first  she  had  looked 
frightened  at  his  approach,  now  she  hardly  seemed 
aware  of  his  presence,  and  turned  back  to  the  bureau 
with  desperate  eagerness. 

"  I  say,  it  can't  be  so  important  as  all  that,"  said 
Hayle.  "I  did  want  a  chat,  Cuckoo;  I  am  to 
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start  in  an  hour,  and  I  hadn't  a  minute  this  morning. 
Can't  you  look  for  your  letter  afterwards?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice  that  sounded 
dazed.  "Yes,  of  course,  Dick.  Only  it — it  was 
rather  an  important  letter,  and  I  can't  find  it 
anywhere." 

"  Perhaps  you  dropped  it  outside?" 

"Yes,  perhaps  I  did."  She  did  not  tell  him  that 
she  had  ridden  out  a  second  time  and  gone  over 
every  bit  of  the  ground  that  she  had  traversed  on 
the  early  morning  ride,  with  that  watchful,  fearful, 
haunted  look  deepening  every  moment  in  her  eyes. 

They  sat  down  on  a  sofa,  and  Hayle  made  his 
wife  tell  him  everything  that  she  had  been  doing. 
She  answered  his  questions  in  her  usual  gay, 
casual  way,  but  all  the  time  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
her  writing-table,  and  the  haunted  look  did  not  fade 
from  her  eyes.  And  suddenly,  through  his  simple 
male  stolidity,  pierced  the  alarming  thought  that 
all  was  not  well  with  her. 

"Cuckoo,  girl,  you're  not  really  worrying  about 
losing  a  letter?"  he  said.  "There  isn't  anything 
wrong,  is  there?  What  was  the  letter  about?" 

"Oh,  it  was  to  the  lawyers,"  she  answered 
evasively. 

"What's  happened?" 

"Oh,  nothing  —  it  is  about  the  jewellery  I  left 
at  home  with  them.  I  want  a  certain  ring  given 
to  Molly  Seaforth,  who  is  going  to  be  married." 

"Well,  you  can  write  the  letter  again,  surely?" 

"Oh  yes — only  I   had  enclosed  the  whole  list  of 
the   things  —  they   are    rather    valuable,    you   know. 
I'm  afraid    if  some  one  finds   the   letter  they  might 
make  use  of  it." 
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"My  dear  child,  that's  rank  nonsense.  Who 
could  find  it  but  the  fellows  here  or  the  natives, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  much  use  to  them." 

"I  know.  The  truth  is,  Dick,  I  dare  say  my 
nerves  are  a  bit  upset.  It's  being  here  alone — it 
makes  me  nervous  and  miserable."  Suddenly  she 
turned  to  him  and  looked  into  his  face  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  "Dick — take  me  back  to  the  fort  with 
you.  I  want  to  come.  I  was  silly  to  leave  you. 
I  don't  like  it  a  bit  down  here.  Really,  I  want 
to  come  back.  Don't  tell  me  the  silly  things  I 
said  before  I  came  down.  I  didn't  mean  them. 
Dick,  I'd  rather  be  with  you — I  want  to  be  with 
you.  I  want  to  —  feel  —  safe."  Her  voice  broke; 
she  was  intensely  agitated  ;  her  cheeks  had  gone 
deathly  white.  She  clung  to  his  arm.  "  Dick,  don't 
say  '  No  ! '" 

Hayle  had  paled  a  little,  too,  under  the  stress  of 
strong  emotion.  To  a  man  who  loved  his  wife  the 
words  she  had  spoken  could  not  fail  to  be  very 
sweet ;  and  he  did  love  his  wife  with  a  great,  deep, 
silent  devotion.  But  he  was  a  soldier  first,  and 
the  habit  of  discipline  was  strong  upon  him,  so  he 
spoke  quietly,  and  patted  her  little  clinging  hands. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  not  feasible  just  now,  Cuckoo, 
girl.  I've  got  to  take  up  some  more  men,  and 
you  know  there  wasn't  too  much  room  to  make 
you  comfortable  at  the  best  of  times.  You  shall 
come  up  later  on." 

Her  feminine  instinct  was  quick  to  detect  some- 
thing beneath  his  words. 

"  Dick — there's  danger!"  Her  voice  was  shrill 
and  hoarse.  "Those  brutes  are  giving  trouble— 
yohjre  expecting  them  to  attack  you !  O  Dick, 
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I  can't  be  left  down  here — I  can't !  My  place  is 
by  your  side.  I  don't  want  comfort.  You  must 
take  me  back.  You  must !  "  Tears  were  streaming 
down  her  face ;  she  was  trembling  convulsively. 
There  was  the  same  suggestion  of  terror  that  Raven 
had  wondered  at  when  he  drove  her  back  from 
Ahad  Singh's  camp. 

Her  husband  took  her  in  his  arms  ;  the  deliberate 
action  was  fraught  with  a  wonderful  protective 
tenderness. 

' 'Take  me  back  with  you,  Dick,"  she  moaned  at 
intervals.  "I'm  frightened.  I  want  to  feel  safe." 

"  Be  brave,  Cuckoo,  girl,"  he  answered.  "  You're 
quite  safe  here  with  all  the  fellows — they'll  look 
after  you  all  right,  and  Mrs  Wentworth  will  be 
back  very  soon  now  —  almost  immediately,  the 
Colonel  tells  me.  And  I  shall  be  getting  a  fortnight's 
leave  before  long,  and  we'll  go  and  have  a  good 
time  at  Tranore.  There,  now,  let  me  me  dry  these 
little  cheeks — that's  right.  And  now  I  must  be 
getting  along,  dear." 

A  strong  man,  a  brave  man,  a  tender  man — but  a 
soldier  first,  as  all  these  frontier  men  must  be. 

When  he  took  his  leave  she  clung  to  him  in  some- 
thing like  a  frenzy  of  grief.  There  was  an  inex- 
plicable, almost  a  sinister,  quality  in  her  abandon- 
ment. Hayle  was  not  subtle,  and  he  only  saw 
that  his  wife  was  unstrung,  and  it  was  a  very  sad 
heart  that  he  took  on  the  outset  of  his  journey  back 
to  the  Semitje  Fort. 

The  next  morning  she  did  not  ride.  She  rose, 
looking  like  a  ghost ;  but  her  irresistible  high  spirits 
had  faintly  reasserted  themselves,  and,  as  she  looked 
at  herself  in  the  glass,  she  told  herself  that  women 
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of  her  age  must  eschew  such  violent  emotions. 
Then  she  fell  to  shivering  again,  and  cried  out 
sharply,  when  Armutti,  the  silent-footed,  stood 
within  the  doorway  and  addressed  her. 

''It  is  the  Burra  General  Sahib,  Hazur,  who 
demands  speech  with  you." 

General  Raven!  What  could  he  want?  Holding 
her  hands  to  her  heart,  she  stood  for  a  moment 
composing  her  mind  no  less  than  her  face. 


CHAPTER  X 

RAVEN  was  standing  in  the  drawing  -  room.  He 
was  in  full  uniform,  and,  even  in  her  perturbation 
of  spirit,  Cuckoo  Hayle  could  not  deny  him  an 
admiring  glance.  He  looked  so  straight,  so  simple, 
so  strong.  Oh,  they  were  all  so  strong,  these  men, 
and  so  brave,  so  stern,  so  white !  They  would 
never  understand  the  tortuous  paths,  the  mazes  of 
deceit  and  untruth  into  which  her  little  weak  nature 
had  been  led.  She  put  her  cold  hand  into  his. 

"  Are  you  not  coming  to  the  review,  Mrs  Hayle?  " 
he  asked,  with  his  rare  smile.  He  distrusted  and 
disapproved  of  her,  but  he  pitied  her  wan  face. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I'm  not  well  enough,  thanks,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  a  bad  headache,  and  I'm — I'm  terribly  worried." 

"  About  your  husband  ?  " 

She  nodded,  with  a  little  pathetic  gulp  in  her 
throat. 

"  General  Raven,  tell  me,  is  there  danger?  Dick 
wouldn't  tell  me.  I  asked  him  to  take  me  back 
to  the  fort  with  him,  and  he  refused.  And  he 
wouldn't  have  come  down  here  just  for  a  few 
hours — for  nothing.  Oh,  this  hateful,  hateful  place ! 
He's  gone  back  to  be  killed — I  know  he  has — and 
I  shall  die,  too." 
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"  Mrs  Hayle,  you  mustn't  talk  so  foolishly,"  he 
said  in  his  quiet,  magnetic  voice.  "Your  husband 
knows  his  business,  and  is  doing  it.  You  must 
be  a  help  to  him,  not  a  hindrance." 

"Then  there  is  danger?    That's  what  you  mean." 

"  Out  here  there  is  always  danger — more  or  less. 
Surely  you  know  that.  Come,  pull  yourself  together, 
Mrs  Hayle.  All  you  women  on  the  frontier  have 
to  live  at  high  pressure  all  the  time,  I  know.  It's 
no  good  pretending  you're  in  Cheltenham  or  Bath. 
But,  then,  if  you  will  forgive  my  saying  so,  I  think 
you  have  very  special  privileges." 

She  recovered  herself  suddenly,  and  flashed  at 
him  : 

"Which  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  you  think 
we  have  no  business  to  be  here.  Oh,  I  know  I'm 
not  like  the  other  women.  Mrs  Wentworth — I've 
never  met  her,  but  they  tell  me  she's  splendid  and 
capable  and  brave,  just  like  a  man.  I'm  not  like 
a  man,  and  I  never  shall  be,  so  it's  no  good.  And 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  Dick  had  never  come 
out  to  the  frontier." 

"  That's  a  cruelly  selfish  thing  to  say,  Mrs  Hayle. 
Your  husband  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

He  looked  at  her  sternly,  but  his  face  softened 
when  he  saw  that  she  was  crying  again.  Truly, 
an  impossible  woman  to  deal  with,  but  less  worth- 
less than  he  had  judged  her  to  be,  since  she  was 
really  capable  of  emotion.  A  hysterically  anxious 
wife,  though  disconcerting,  rose  many  degrees  in 
his  estimation  above  the  frivolous  and  reckless 
adventure  into  Ahad  Singh's  camp. 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  fret  about  your  husband," 
he  went  on.  "  I  mean  that.  I'm  not  trying  to 
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comfort  you.  He  doesn't  believe  in  any  real  trouble 
himself.  And,  anyhow,  you've  got  to  be  brave. 
And  now  I  must  tell  you  why  I  called  in  this 
morning.  It  was  to  tell  you  about  a  stupid  mistake 
I've  made.  You  dropped  a  letter  yesterday  morning 
on  the  ground  where  we  were  talking.  I  picked  it 
up  and  brought  it  back  with  me,  meaning  to  give 
it  back  to  you." 

"  Yes?"  she  interrupted,  in  a  sharp,  hissing  voice. 
"  I  have  missed  it.  What  have  you  done  with  it?" 
The  panic  was  back  in  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  I  had  an  official  communication  to  make 
to  Ahad  Singh,"  he  went  on,  "and,  by  mistake,  I 
put  your  letter  in  my  envelope  and  sent  it  to  the 
camp." 

She  moved  nearer  to  him,  her  eyes  fixed  on  his 
face  with  a  fascinated  gaze. 

"You  didn't  open  it?"  Her  voice  held  a  note  of 
wildness. 

Raven  did  not  answer,  except  with  a  look  of  plain 
disgust. 

The  next  moment  she  had,  in  some  miraculous 
way,  recovered  her  poise.  The  anxious,  tearful 
woman  vanished,  as  if  spirited  away  ;  in  her  place 
was  the  frivolous,  casual  little  person,  apparently 
incapable  of  a  serious  emotion  and  an  unselfish 
thought. 

"That  takes  a  great  load  off  my  mind,"  she  said. 
"  How  silly  of  me  to  ask  if  you  had  opened  the 
letter!  I  think  I'm  very  much  out  of  sorts.  But 
I'm  glad  it  has  found  its  way  to  Ahad  Singh,  and 
that  it  was  you  who  picked  it  up,  mon  General.  I 
wouldn't  have  liked  anybody  else  in  the  station  to 
know  that  I  corresponded  with  the  Rajah.  I  can 
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imagine  the  Colonel's  face  !  I  only  wrote  to  thank 
him  for  his  hospitality,  as  it  happens,  but  if  any  one 
else  had  found  it,  it  might  have  looked  funny, 
mightn't  it?  Particularly  after  the  outcry  that  arose 
from  the  whole  station  over  my  terrible  faux  pas  in 
renewing  the  Rajah's  acquaintance,  which  I  had 
made  at  home.  All's  well  that  ends  well,  mon 
General,  but  I  suppose  I'd  better  let  him  know  how 
it  happened.  It's  only  polite." 

"  I  will  do  that,  if  you  don't  mind,  Mrs  Hayle," 
said  Raven.  His  voice  was  stern  again,  the  old 
disapproval  was  in  his  eyes.  Her  transformation 
was  complete.  She  had  lost  the  little  favour  in 
his  eyes  that  she  had  momentarily  gained  by  her 
wifely  fears. 

"Very  well,  mon  General."  For  a  moment  her 
dark  eyes  flashed  into  his  a  glance  that  was  like 
a  measuring  of  swords.  "  Perhaps  it  will  be  as 
well."  Her  voice  was  indifferent.  "  I  think  I'll  go 
and  lie  down  now.  I'm  so  sorry  I  can't  come 
to  the  review." 

They  shook  hands,  and  this  time  Mrs  Hayle's 
little  fingers  were  burning  as  with  fever. 

The  review  that  was  held  on  the  parade  ground 
that  morning  in  honour  of  Raven  was  not  a  formal 
one.  It  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise 
inspection  of  the  troops,  the  more  official  and 
imposing  spectacle  being  reserved  for  a  future 
occasion,  when  he  should  return  on  a  visit  of 
inspection  accompanied  by  his  full  staff. 

Riding  back  side  by  side  with  Colonel  Wentworth, 
he  spoke  with  a  quiet  reserve  in  which  it  was  difficult 
to  discern  the  enthusiasm  that  he  really  felt. 
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"  A  very  creditable  body  of  men,  Colonel.  It 
does  one  good  to  see  them.  What  a  pity  Major 
Dennison  couldn't  be  there  to  see  his  Bharkas — 
splendid  little  fellows !  When  is  your  second-in- 
command  coming  back — Major I'm  afraid  his 

name  has  slipped  my  memory  for  the  moment  ?  " 

"Carrington.  Well,  I  hope  he  is  going  to  wait 
for  my  wife  at  Shrivnal,  and  escort  her  here.  That 
ought  to  be  next  week.  Captain  Jenner  ought  to  get 
back  in  about  a  fortnight's  time.  I  had  to  send  him 
to  Shrivnal  with  that  nasty  compound  fracture  that 
wouldn't  heal.  But  I  hear  he  is  getting  on  splendidly. 
When  he  and  Carrington  come  back  we  shall  have 
all  our  men." 

"  Hayle  is  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Raven  abruptly. 

"  Yes,  indeed;  the  sort  we  want  out  here.  No 
need  to  worry  about  him.  By  the  way,  General,  I'm 
sorry  that  tourist  chap  was  allowed  to  go  up  the  Pass. 
If  there's  going  to  be  trouble  it's  a  pity.  He  started 
this  morning." 

"The  man  Roland,  you  mean?  Does  it  matter? 
He  must  look  after  himself.  He's  got  this  enormous 
retinue  provided  by  Ahad  Singh,  and  he'll  probably 
catch  up  Hayle,  take  his  directions  about  the  moun- 
tains, and  outstrip  him.  I  don't  see  how  you  could 
have  refused  him  what  facilities  you  gave,  my  dear 
Wentworth." 

"No,  I  suppose  not.  But  the  mere  fact  that  all 
his  retinue  is  provided  by  the  Rajah  worries  me. 
He's  an  Englishman,  after  all.  Suppose  something 
happens  to  him?" 

"We  can't  be  held  responsible,"  said  Raven. 
"He's  a  civilian  and  a  mountaineer." 

"  But  does  he  know  there's  any  danger?" 
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Raven  gave  a  little  smile. 

"  I  presume  he  knows  as  much  as  Ahad  Singh." 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  like  these  friendships — they're  not  natural. 
Who  is  the  man?  " 

"Apparently  he  trained  the  Rajah  during  his 
sporting  days — a  fellow  who  makes  a  speciality  of 
athletics  in  relation  to  health.  I  met  him  at  the 
camp  the  other  night.  Seems  harmless  enough — 
though  a  bit  mad.  I  don't  think  you  need  worry 
about  him.  I  don't  believe  Ahad  Singh  will  let 
anything  happen  to  him." 

The  Colonel  started. 

"Then,  you  do  believe  that  Ahad  Singh  is  in 
league  with  the  Matridis  ?  "  He  could  not  keep  the 
blank  incredulity  out  of  his  own  voice. 

"My  dear  Wentworth,  I  have  had  no  time  to 
judge."  Raven  smiled.  "You  must  remember  that 
I  am  only  a  newcomer,  and  can  only  observe.  And 
we  can't  know  yet  awhile  whether  Hayle's  precautions 
are  necessary  or  not.  Anyhow,  you  were  quite  right. 
It  would  never  do  not  to  give  an  English  traveller  all 
facilities  in  times  of  peace,  and  this  Mr  Roland  must 
look  after  himself." 

"I  think  you're  right,"  said  the  Colonel.  "You 
know,  I  never  did  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  seeing 
danger  signals  on  every  hand.  It  was  Grafton's  idea 
entirely,  and  I  always  felt  sure  that  his  health  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  it.  Anyhow,  I  think  our  little  show 
this  morning  couldn't  fail  to  have  some  effect."  And 
he  laughed  the  little  dry  laugh  with  which  he  masked 
his  overwhelming  pride  in  his  men. 

Just  before   tiffin,   which    Raven  and  the  Colonel 
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were  partaking  of  in  the  latter's  bungalow,  the 
Colonel's  orderly  came  in,  and  a  certain  unusual 
haste  in  his  salaam  caused  a  sharp  question  to  be 
fired  at  him. 

11  Is  anything  the  matter?     Speak  !  " 

But  the  man's  lips  trembled  so  that  he  could  not 
speak,  and  his  dark  eyes  had  to  do  duty  for  them. 

"  There  is  something  the  matter,"  said  the  Colonel, 
rising  and  walking  threateningly  towards  his  faithful 
servant.  "  Speak — it  is  an  order  !  " 

The  orderly  spoke,  with  bated  breath.  There  was 
a  tonga  driver  outside  ;  he  had  come  from  Surree, 
riding  all  the  way — a  journey  of  more  than  two  days, 
and  he  was  almost  in  too  great  a  state  of  exhaustion 
to  enter  and  have  speech  with  the  Presence. 

"  Bring  him  in  at  once,"  commanded  the  Colonel. 

The  man  was  brought  in  —  a  pitiable  object,  the 
wreck  of  what  had  once  been  a  muscular  Pathan. 
His  salaam  nearly  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and 
the  Colonel  signed  to  the  orderly  to  be  at  hand  to 
support  him.  Then  he  commanded  the  man  to  tell 
his  story. 

It  was  a  sufficiently  startling  one.  Two  English 
memsahibs  had  set  out  from  Shrivnal  for  Dakkan, 
and  had  engaged  him  to  drive  them,  their  heavy 
baggage  following  by  a  camel  train  that  was  leaving 
on  the  following  day.  They  had  reached  the  dak 
bungalow  at  Surree  in  safety,  but  two  days'  further 
journey,  and  were  in  the  act  of  changing  the  horses 
when  a  sudden  raid  was  made  on  their  party  by  a 
set  of  hill  tribesmen  who  apparently  had  come  down 
the  Surree  Pass.  These  men  overpowered  and  shot 
the  three  men  in  charge  of  the  tonga  station,  and  all 
the  men  at  the  chokhi  (police-station)  were  killed. 
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There  was  no  help  at  hand — the  next  tonga  station 
being  more  than  fifteen  miles  away.  The  robbers 
overpowered  him,  beat  him  with  their  guns,  as  he 
made  resistance,  and  left  him  unconscious  on  the 
ground.  When  he  recovered  the  memsahibs  had 
vanished,  and  the  armed  orderly,  who  had  ac- 
companied them  from  Shrivnal,  lay  dead  on  the 
ground,  his  carbine  by  his  side.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  robbers  had  made  the  memsahibs 
prisoners,  either  in  the  dak  bungalow,  which  was 
deserted  at  the  time,  or  carried  them  off  to  the 
Surree  Pass,  and  it  was  a  day  of  mourning  such  as 
he  never  hoped  to  see  again  that  found  him  telling 
this  terrible  story  to  the  Colonel  Sahib,  and  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  say  that  he  was  the  humble 
servant  of  the  Presence,  and  that  the  Protector  of 
the  Poor  would  not  find  him  wanting,  however  hard 
the  task  that  he  set  his  servant  to  do. 

And  then,  just  after  he  had  described  how  he  had 
lain  still  on  the  ground,  pretending  death  until  night 
fell,  and  then,  with  all  his  bruises  on  his  body,  had 
dragged  himself  up  and  crawled  to  the  next  tonga 
station,  and  procured  a  horse  to  ride  into  Dakkan, 
without  food  and  water,  and  sent  the  men  back  to 
the  Surree  bungalow  to  render  aid,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  fainting,  he  brought  out  a  letter,  in 
characteristic  native  way,  leaving  the  most  important 
thing  to  the  last,  explaining  that  one  of  the  mem- 
sahibs had  dropped  it  in  the  tonga,  and  he  had 
brought  it  away  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  story. 

Colonel  Wentworth  snatched  the  letter  from  him, 
and  read  the  superscription.  The  next  moment  he 
turned  deathly  white  and  gave  a  sharp  cry. 

"  Good  God  !     One  of  the  women  is  my  wife  !  " 
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COLONEL  WENTWORTH  was  a  hard  man,  with  a 
reserve  of  manner  that  made  him  respected  rather  than 
loved,  and  a  total  lack  of  the  genius  of  comradeship,  but 
there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  station  whose  heart  did 
not  go  out  to  him  in  warm  sympathy  when  the  news 
had  flown  round  that  his  wife,  on  her  way  to  Dakkan, 
had  been  attacked  by  a  band  of  robbers  and,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  made  prisoner. 

But  there  was  no  time  or  opportunity  to  give  voice 
to  this  sympathy,  because  in  that  part  of  the  world  it 
is  customary,  and,  indeed,  necessary,  to  act  first  and 
talk  afterwards,  and  within  a  couple  of  hours  of  the 
tonga  driver's  arrival  at  the  Colonel's  bungalow  a 
small  force  was  leaving  the  station  for  the  Surree 
dak  bungalow  to  rescue  the  English  women,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  actual  state  of  affairs  was  ascertained,  a 
punitive  expedition  would  follow  in  all  haste  to  deal 
out  summary  justice  to  the  offenders.  The  Colonel, 
at  General  Raven's  suggestion,  went  with  the  rescue 
party,  Raven  volunteering  to  discharge  his  duties  in 
his  absence. 

When  the  excitement  following  on  the  departure  of 
the  troops  had  abated  a  little  the  stream  of  questions 
and  surmises  began  to  flow  uninterruptedly.  Was  it 
really  certain  that  it  was  Mrs  Wentworth  to  whom 
this  dreadful  thing  had  happened? 
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Mrs  Osgood,  the  wife  of  the  engineer  who  was 
directing  the  mending  of  the  road  at  the  summit  of 
the  Pass,  ran  into  Mrs  Hayle's  bungalow  for  confirma- 
tion. She  was  a  tall  slip  of  a  young  woman  with  a 
white  face  and  beautiful  red  hair  ;  she  was  angular 
and  athletic,  and  had  knocked  about  in  the  tropics 
all  her  life. 

Mrs  Hayle  told  her  what  she  knew  as  she  dispensed 
the  tea. 

"The  tonga  man  brought  a  letter  that  one  of  the 
memsahibs  had  dropped.  It  was  a  letter  that  the 
Colonel  himself  had  written  to  his  wife  to  await  her 
at  Shrivnal,  so  there  couldn't  be  any  doubt  about  it. 
Oh,  it's  awful  !  "  Cuckoo  Hayle  shuddered  ;  she 
looked  whiter  and  more  unstrung  than  ever.  "  Oh, 
those  brutes  !  And  those  two  women — alone  !  " 

"  Don't !  "  Mrs  Osgood  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  She  knew  infinitely  more  about  the  country 
than  Mrs  Hayle,  but  she  had  less  imagination.  She 
had  seen  naked  realities.  "  But,  of  course,  it  will  be 
all  right,"  she  went  on  bravely.  "  They'd  never  dare 
to  touch  white  women." 

"  But  Dick  has  told  me  that  they  are  real  brigands 
— those  men  up  in  the  Surree  Pass.  They  may  have 
carried  them  off  for  ransom,  you  know." 

"  They  must  know  that  they  would  be  dead  men  in 
a  week."  Mrs  Osgood  set  her  teeth.  She  was  proud 
of  the  handful  of  brave  men  on  the  frontier ;  she 
adored  the  one  brave  man  to  whom  she  belonged. 

"  It's  most  mysterious  about  the  second  woman," 
Cuckoo  went  on.  "Nobody  is  expected  out  here 
except  Mrs  Wentworth,  and  if  she  was  bringing 
somebody  she'd  surely  have  let  her  husband  know. 
It  was  too  dreadfully  rash  of  her  not  to  wait  for 
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Major  Carrington,  wasn't  it?     She  must  have  come  a 
boat  earlier  than  she  was  expected." 

"As  a  rule,  it's  safe  enough,"  the  other  woman 
replied.  "Why,  I've  been  backwards  and  forwards 
several  times  without  any  escort.  And,  of  course, 
Mrs  Wentworth  didn't  know  that  there's  been  any 
disturbance." 

"  Do  you  believe  there's  any  danger?"  Cuckoo 
asked  eagerly.  "Oh,  do  tell  me!  I'm  so  fearfully 
anxious  about  Dick.  Of  course,  so  must  you  be 
about  your  husband,  poor  thing,"  she  added,  seeing 
the  other  woman  wince  as  if  in  sudden  pain.  "  Only 
you're  so  brave — and  I'm  not.  And  with  all  these 
dreadful  things  going  on  I'm  getting  frightened  to 
death.  And  now  they'll  have  to  take  some  of  the 
men  away  to  go  and  punish  these  robbers,  and  we 
shall  be  left  all  alone,  and  I  dare  say  murdered  in  our 
beds.  Oh,  it's  too  awful  !  I  hate  this  miserable 
country." 

Mrs  Osgood  was  obliged  to  smile  at  the  little 
woman's  vehement  outbreak,  which  ended  in  a  burst 
of  tears.  She  was  an  observant  young  woman, 
and  she  wondered  if  it  were  not  a  little  overdone  ; 
she  almost  fancied  she  detected  a  forced  note  in  the 
hysterical  outburst.  But  she  was  generous,  too,  and 
she  took  herself  to  task,  and  set  about  comforting 
the  other  woman. 

"We  shall  be  all  right,"  she  assured  her.  "The 
men  are  not  the  kind  of  men  to  let  anything  happen 
to  us.  And  for  the  moment,  don't  you  think,  nothing 
matters  but  the  safety  of  Mrs  Wentworth?  How 
many  prayers  will  go  up  from  the  station  to-night?" 
Cuckoo  turned  to  her  with  a  perplexed  look. 

"  You  believe  in  prayers?"  she  asked. 
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Mary  Osgood  smiled. 

"  My  dear  Mrs  Hayle,  must  not  every  woman  living 
in  this  country  believe  in  prayer?" 

"You  are  years  younger  than  I  am,"  Cuckoo  put 
in.  "  And  yet  you  seem  to  know  so  much  more  than 
I  do." 

Mary  Osgood's  dark  blue  eyes  were  very  earnest. 

"Out  of  that  knowledge,  if  I  do  indeed  possess 
it,"  she  said,  "let  me  tell  you  that  we  women  must 
not  give  way  to  nerves,  and  must  stand  by  the  men's 
sides  and  help  them." 

"But  I  can't  be  by  Dick's  side,"  pouted  out  the 
little  woman,  with  the  vivid  face  and  childlike  charm. 

"You  can  in  spirit,  dear  Mrs  Hayle.  And,  believe 
me,  he  will  understand." 

But  it  was  altogether  too  hard  and  too  impersonal 
a  doctrine  for  Cuckoo  Hayle.  That  night  she  prayed 
— she  prayed  blindly  and  fervently,  she  prayed  as 
a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw  ;  but  she  did  not 
pray  for  the  safety  of  the  Colonel's  wife.  She  prayed 
for  her  own. 

Exactly  at  noon,  five  days  later,  the  rescue  party 
returned,  escorting  the  two  Englishwomen.  Mrs 
Wentworth  rode  in  a  hospital  doolie ;  she  had  been 
wounded  in  the  arm  ;  the  other  Englishwoman,  a 
young  girl,  rode  the  charger  of  one  of  the  sowars 
of  the  North- Western  Guides.  She  sat  him  like  a 
beautiful  statue,  and  all  the  station  that  had  ridden 
out  to  meet  them  wondered  who  she  was. 

There  were  great  rejoicings,  and  Mrs  Wentworth 
received  the  whole  station  to  tea,  accepting  their 
heart-felt  words  of  welcome  with  her  splendid  frank 
smile.  And  over  and  over  again  she  told  her  story. 
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It  was  a  very  exciting  one.  It  appeared  that  the 
attack  had  come  so  suddenly  that  resistance  was 
worse  than  useless.  Before  they  knew  what  had 
happened  the  orderly  had  been  shot  down  and  the 
tonga  men  and  the  policemen  followed  in  quick 
succession.  The  two  women  had  been  barricaded 
in  the  dak  bungalow.  The  leader  of  the  robber  band 
came  to  them  after  a  while  and,  politely  enough, 
told  them  that  they  were  to  be  taken  into  the  hills 
and  kept  as  hostages.  They  feigned  acquiescence, 
hoping  that  in  some  way  help  would  come.  All 
arrangements  were  made,  and  they  were  just  about 
to  be  taken  off  when  shots  were  fired  and  a  group 
of  policemen  from  the  next  chokhi  galloped  up  with 
some  Pathan  drivers  from  the  tonga  station  that  they 
had  picked  up  on  the  way. 

There  was  a  sharp,  short  encounter,  and  several 
of  the  robbers  were  killed  ;  but  in  the  end  they  routed 
the  rescuers,  and  the  two  women  remained  in  their 
power.  They  were  kept  in  the  big  room  of  the  dak 
bungalow,  with  a  strong  guard  outside,  while  the 
rest  of  the  robbers  went  off  and  set  fire  to  the  village 
of  Surree,  and  then  returned  and  bore  them  off  to 
the  hills,  shutting  them  up  in  a  deserted  watch-tower 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Surree  Pass.  Here  they  were 
left  without  food  or  water  for  two  days,  and  had  the 
disconcerting  knowledge  that  preparations  were  being 
made  to  carry  them  still  further  up  into  the  hills. 
But  help  was  at  hand,  and  the  rescuing  party  having 
once  discovered  their  whereabouts  the  rest  was  only 
a  matter  of  hours.  The  watch-tower  was  strongly 
guarded,  and  the  hillmen  fought  like  mad,  realising 
that  all  was  lost ;  Colonel  Wentworth  lost  two  of 
his  sowars,  who,  dismounted,  were  taking  part  in 
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the  hand-to-hand  fight ;  but  in  the  end  the  watch- 
tower  was  taken,  and  the  two  women  were  found  in 
a  little  dark  room,  silent  and  blanched  with  the 
horror  of  it  all,  two  natives  lying  dead  at  their  feet. 

They  had  left  a  small  number  of  their  men  to 
harry  the  flying  tribesmen,  and  a  punitive  expedition 
was  to  be  sent  at  once. 

Cuckoo  Hayle,  when  she  heard  the  story,  laughed 
and  cried  alternately  ;  but  Mary  Osgood  took  it  very 
quietly,  although  her  eyes  glowed  when  it  came  to 
the  rescue.  She  had  known  such  things  before ;  it 
was  all  in  the  day's  work.  That  was  what  Mrs 
Wentworth  said  to  Dr  Champion  when  he  was 
bandaging  her  arm. 

Raven  did  not  meet  the  two  women  until  dinner- 
time, having  been  busy  with  important  despatches 
all  the  afternoon. 

He  went  into  the  drawing-room  of  the  Colonel's 
bungalow,  and  found  it  tenanted  by  a  girl,  who  stood 
on  the  hearth-rug.  He  knew  at  once  that  he  had 
seen  her  face  before,  but  he  could  not  place  it.  She 
was  beautiful — more  beautiful  than  any  woman  he 
had  ever  seen.  She  was  tall,  and  though  she  was 
slight,  her  figure  was  moulded  on  noble  lines.  Her 
small  head  was  crowned  with  a  crisp,  wavy  mass  of 
bronze  brown  hair ;  her  skin  was  richly  pale,  the 
pallor  that  goes  with  perfect  health.  Her  eyes  looked 
black,  until  one  saw  right  into  them  in  a  strong  light, 
and  then  they  proved  to  be  a  very  dark  grey.  She 
had  a  wide,  gracious  mouth,  and  a  very  firm  square 
chin.  Above  the  loose  collar  of  her  silk  blouse,  her 
throat  rose  like  a  firm  column  of  ivory,  and  the  poise 
of  her  head  on  it  was  perfection.  But  her  beauty 
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was  not  the  beauty  of  feature  or  form  alone — it  was 
in  her  straight,  gallant  bearing,  in  her  wide,  clear 
glance,  in  a  certain  buoyant  vitality  that  is  so  rarely 
found  in  this  worn-out  world.  Merely  to  look  at 
her  made  the  blood  flow  faster  in  one's  veins.  One 
felt  that  one  was  in  the  presence  of  that  rara  avz's, 
dreamed  of,  but  hardly  believed  in — a  woman  whose 
beautiful  body  was  the  casket  enshrining  a  beautiful 
mind  and  a  beautiful  soul. 

Raven  came  forward.  They  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  moment,  and  then  finding  no  one  to  introduce 
him,  he  did  it  himself. 

"  My  name  is  Raven." 

The  girl  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"General  Raven!  I  have  been  looking  forward 
so  much  to  meeting  you."  She  looked  at  him  with 
a  frank  and  almost  boyish  admiration. 

"  You  have  shared  Mrs  Wentworth's  unpleasant 
experience,"  he  went  on.  "It  must  have  been  very 
trying." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  It  was  nothing,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "  They 
treated  us  very  well.  Somehow,  I  don't  mind 
murderous  instincts  at  all.  I'm  afraid  I'm  not 
devoid  of  them  myself.  But  they  only  wanted  to 
kill  us  —  at  the  end.  Besides,  I  knew  no  harm 
could  happen  to  us.  You  see,  I  myself  was  under 
double  protection — that  of  the  British  Government 
and  that  of  the  Rajah  of  Krinagar." 

Sudden  enlightenment  came  to  Raven. 

"You  are  Miss  Roland?"  he  asked,  thinking 
of  the  photograph  framed  in  rock  crystal  and 
diamonds  in  Ahad  Singh's  tent. 

"Yes;  I  am  Hersee  Roland— didn't  you  know?" 
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she  asked  ingenuously.  "I  have  come  out  to  join 
my  brother.  We  are  to  be  the  Rajah's  guests." 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your  brother  in 
Ahad  Singh's  camp  the  other  night,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  did  you?  Isn't  he  splendid?"  Hers  was 
obviously  a  nature  capable  of  great  enthusiasms. 
"He's  done  so  much  good.  Don't  you  think 
health  is  the  first  of  blessings?  And  Oliver  has 
been  the  means  of  restoring  and  giving  health  to 
so  many."  Raven,  looking  at  her,  thought  that 
if  she  were  an  example  of  her  brother's  methods 
they  could  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

She  misinterpreted  his  look  and  laughed. 

"You  mustn't  look  at  my  clothes,  General  Raven. 
I  haven't  a  thing  with  me.  All  my  luggage  is 
coming  on.  Mrs  Wentworth  lent  me  these  things  ; 
my  own  travelling  clothes  were  rather  —  messy. 
Mrs  Wentworth  has  been  so  awfully  kind." 

"You  have  known  her  long?"  asked  Raven,  to 
whose  eyes  the  short  white  skirt  and  loose  silk  blouse 
were  perfectly  satisfactory. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  only  met  her  in  the  train  on 
the  last  part  of  the  journey  to  Shrivnal.  We  came 
out  by  the  same  boat,  but  seem  to  have  missed 
each  other ;  Mrs  Wentworth  was  not  very  well. 
Then,  when  we  met,  and  we  found  that  we  were 
both  coming  to  Dakkan,  and  as  we  had  curiously 
enough  both  arrived  a  week  earlier  than  we  were 
expected,  she  suggested  that  I  should  not  wait  for 
the  Rajah's  escort,  but  come  on  in  a  tonga  with  her. 
I  was  only  too  glad,  as  I  was  stranded  in  Shrivnal, 
and  I  have  never  been  out  before.  Major  Carrington 
was  to  have  escorted  Mrs  Wentworth,  but,  as  he  did 
not  expect  her  for  another  week,  he  had  gone  to 
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another  station  for  a  few  days.  So  Captain  Jenner, 
who  is  there  in  hospital,  lent  us  an  orderly,  and 
we  set  forth  on  our  journey,  leaving  the  luggage 
to  come  on  by  camel  train.  And  now  I  find  that 
my  brother  has  gone  up  into  the  mountains  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  so  Mrs  Wentworth 
has  taken  pity  on  me  and  asked  me  to  stay  with 
her.  When  he  comes  down  I  suppose  we  shall 
go  to  Krinagar  to  stay  with  the  Rajah." 

There  was  a  faint  note  that  sounded  like  regret 
in  her  voice,  and  Raven  frowned,  remembering  the 
Rajah's  voice  when  he  had  spoken  of  her. 

"You  are  great  friends  of  Ahad  Singh's,  Miss 
Roland?"  he  asked. 

"My  brother  is,"  the  girl  said,  and  again  her 
beautiful  rich  voice  grew  warm  with  enthusiasm. 
"Oliver  has  done  a  great  deal  for  him — everything. 
He  turned  him  from  a  puny  boy  into  an  athlete ; 
he  gave  him  health  and  strength,  and  once  he 
actually  saved  his  life.  No  wonder  the  Rajah  is 
grateful." 

"  No,  indeed.  Your  brother  must  be  a  very 
remarkable  man." 

"  I  should  think  he  is.  I  hope  you  will  meet 
him  again,  General  Raven  ;  you  are  just  the  two 
men  in  the  world  who  would  understand  each 
other." 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Wentworths  and  Cuckoo  Hayle,  who  was  invited 
to  dinner,  and  during  the  meal  the  adventure  of 
the  two  women  was  hardly  referred  to.  But  some 
time  after  the  men  had  come  into  the  drawing-room 
Raven  found  the  girl  out  in  the  verandah.  She 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile. 
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"  How  wonderful  these  nights  are  !  It's  like  taking 
a  bath  in  quicksilver." 

"Mrs  Wentworth  has  been  telling  me,"  Raven 
said,  without  answering.  "  You  never  mentioned 
it — that  you  saved  her  life  at  the  end  in  the  watch- 
tower  when  the  two  men  came  in,  and  you  shot 
them.  She  said  she  never  saw  such  deadly  aim 
in  her  life." 

A  shadow  crossed  the  girl's  face. 

"I  couldn't  talk  about  it,''  she  said.  There  was 
a  tremor  in  her  low  voice.  "It  is  so  dreadful — 
to  take  life ;  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  It  was  that 
or  —  oh,  don't  let's  talk  about  it?"  She  put  both 
her  hands  out  in  a  gesture  of  distress.  It  was  so 
intensely  feminine,  so  appealing  —  that  movement 
of  the  soft  hands  that  had  taken  life.  Raven  felt 
something  stir  within  him  as  he  took  them  in  his. 

"You  must  not  distress  yourself,  Miss  Roland," 
he  said.  And  even  as  he  spoke,  the  touch  of  her 
hands  told  him  something  that  some  men  learn  in 
a  flash,  that  others  stumble  towards  by  devious 
paths  and  with  many  false  steps.  He  knew  that 
the  hour  of  his  Fate  had  struck. 


CHAPTER   XII 


• 


AHAD  SINGH  had  shown  himself  full  of  the  utmost 
zeal  for  the  prompt  and  unhesitating  punishment 
of  the  robbers,  although,  like  the  great  Pass  of 
Ghilrit,  the  Surree  Pass  was  not  under  his  rule, 
and  the  hillmen  were  not  his  people,  his  territory 
stopping  short  at  the  great  mountain  wall.  He  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  offer  the  assistance  of  his  own 
small  but  efficient  army,  but  it  was  obviously 
impossible,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  to  accept  the 
Rajah's  help  in  a  matter  which  concerned  the 
British  Government  alone. 

It  was  of  Ahad  Singh  that  Raven  and  Colonel 
Wentworth  were  speaking  one  morning,  three 
days  after  the  execution  in  the  native  city. 

"  I  think  the  Rajah's  behavour  in  this  matter 
shows  plainly  that  General  Grafton  was  —  well, 
carried  away  by  his  own  imagination,"  said  the 
Colonel  in  his  precise  way.  "  I  must  say  he  has 
made  a  most  favourable  impression  on  me.  What 
is  your  opinion?  " 

"  He  has  certainly  done  everything  he  could  do," 
replied  Raven,  somewhat  enigmatically.  "And  he 
is  going  to  further  oblige  us  by  striking  his  camp 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  understand.  It  obviates 
the  necessity  of  asking  him  to  go." 
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"  Were  you  thinking  of  doing  that?"  queried  the 
Colonel  in  amazement. 

"  I  was  going  to  consult  you  about  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  with  this  disturbance  in  the  atmosphere, 
his  presence  is  not  desirable." 

"The  disturbance  is  inexplicable." 

"Is  it?" 

"  My  dear  General,  have  you  really  imbibed 
Grafton's  ideas  already?  I  can't  believe  it.  Good 
Heavens,  there's  no  reason  for  it !  What  could 
the  Rajah  gain  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  My  dear  Wentworth,  I've  no 
experience  in  this  case  to  pit  against  yours.  I  am 
judging  perhaps  too  much  by  certain  external  things 
that  may  have  no  meaning  at  all.  Anyhow,  Ahad 
Singh  is  going  back  to  Krinagar,  and  that  pleases 
you  as  much  as  it  does  me." 

"Certainly.  It  was  a  worry  having  the  fellow 
here — a  kind  of  extra  responsibility.  And  you  are 
leaving  us  the  day  after,  General !  We  shall  all 
be  sorry  for  that." 

Raven  smiled  his  rare  smile. 

"That's  good  of  you,  my  dear  Wentworth.  And 
I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  your  splendid  set  of  men. 
But,  of  course,  I've  got  no  business  to  be  here, 
and  I  must  get  back  to  my  work,  I  ought  to  have 
gone  days  ago — but  for  that  little  business  with 
the  Surree  men." 

"It  was  more  than  good  of  you  to  stay,"  replied 
the  Colonel.  "  I  couldn't  have  gone  myself  if 
you  hadn't,  with  Carrington  and  Jenner  both  away. 
Gad,  I  wouldn't  live  those  three  days  over  again, 
though,  before  we  found  the  two  women  safe  in  the 
tower !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  thank  you  for 
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letting  me   go,"    and   in    the   wooden    armour    that 

encased    him    he    opened    a    little    shutter    in    that 

moment,  so  that  Raven  could  see  through  into  his 

loyal  and  grateful  soul. 

"I  was  only  too  glad,"  he  said.     "And  what   a 

splendid   woman    that   wife    of    yours    is,    my    dear 

Wentworth." 
The  Colonel  smiled  ;    there  was  actually  a  gleam 

of  humour  in  his  hard  eyes. 

"  Almost  reconciles  you  to  women  on  the  frontier, 

General?" 

"Would    reconcile    me,"    Raven    answered,     "if 

there  were  many  like  her." 

"Thanks — that  does  one  good  to  hear."  And, 
quite  unexpectedly,  the  Colonel  put  out  his  hand. 

Raven  wrung  it  hard.  Wentworth  and  Hayle  !  He 
had  looked  into  the  hearts  of  two  real  men  in  Dakkan, 
and  he  would  not  have  seen  into  either  but  for  their 
wives. 

"This  Miss  Roland  seems  a  nice  girl,"  said  the 
Colonel,  to  cover  an  unwonted  and  disconcerting 
feeling  in  his  throat.  "  Rather  awkward  position 
for  her,  poor  thing?  What  did  that  brother  of  hers 
want  to  go  up  the  Pass  for?  And,  anyhow,  it's 
hard  on  her — one  can't,  of  course,  point  out  to  her 
that  it's  an  impossible  thing  for  an  Englishwoman 
to  be  the  Rajah's  guest,  but,  of  course,  one  feels 
it — particularly  the  women,  I  suppose.  It's  a  good 
thing,  perhaps,  there  couldn't  be  any  festivities 
because  of  all  this  upset.  By  the  way,  that  re- 
minds me  —  if  I'd  forgotten  my  wife  would  never 
have  forgiven  me.  She  told  me  to  ask  you.  The 
Rajah  has  invited  the  whole  station  to  -  morrow 
evening  —  lantern  fete  or  something  in  honour  of 
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my  wife  and  Miss  Roland.  She  got  the  letter 
just  before  tiffin,  and  wants  to  know  whether  it 
can  be  accepted." 

Raven  frowned. 

"  It's  been  done  before?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh  yes  —  it  seems  the  easiest  way.  One 
doesn't  want  to  snub  him.  Makes  a  general  affair 
of  it." 

"  Then  I  don't  suppose  there's  any  harm." 

"  I'll  tell  Lucia,  so  that  she  can  answer.  Thought 
it  better  to  ask  you." 

"I've  no  earthly  business  to  interfere,  anyhow. 
If  you  think  it  the  right  thing  to  do,  Wentworth, 
I'm  sure  it  must  be." 

"My  dear,  I've  just  written  to  your  friend  the 
Rajah  to  accept  his  invitation  for  to-morrow  night.  I 
suppose  you  are  pleased — eh  ?  They  tell  me  wonder- 
ful stories  of  his  camp.  Now,  tell  me  something 
about  him — I've  never  seen  him.  He.  never  came 
in  this  direction  before  I  left  for  home — that  was 
nearly  fourteen  months  ago  now.  Dear  me,  how 
good  it  is  to  be  back  !  "  Mrs  Wentworth  stretched 
herself  in  her  chair  and  looked  round  the  drawing- 
room,  homelier,  but  not  so  pretty,  as  Mrs  Hayle's, 
imbued,  indeed,  with  some  of  the  severe  simplicity 
of  her  face.  The  Colonel's  wife  was  large  and  plain, 
and  her  only  claim  to  beauty  was  her  splendid  frank 
smile  ;  but  there  was  more  than  one  man  in  the 
regiment  who,  lying  fever -racked  and  delirious, 
had  been  brought  back  from  the  grave  by  her  firm 
white  hands,  and  who  would  not  have  exchanged 
her  sallow  skin  and  rough  grey  hair  for  the  charms 
of  Helen  of  Troy  herself. 
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"  What  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  about  Peter, 
Mrs  Wentworth?" 

Hersee  Roland  advanced  into  the  room. 

This  evening  she  looked  the  very  embodiment  of 
joyous  health  ;  her  cheeks  were  faintly  flushed,  her 
eyes  shone  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  game,  which 
her  brother  had  instilled  into  her  from  her  earliest 
years — "Never  mind  losing,  old  girl;  always  play 
the  game — always  love  the  game  ! "  She  swung 
her  racket  lightly  to  and  fro,  as  she  came  and  stood 
on  the  hearthrug  in  a  favourite  and  slightly  boyish 
attitude,  smiling  into  Mrs  Wentworth's  kind  face. 
But  Mrs  Wentworth,  although  she  thought  she  had 
never  seen  such  a  fresh  and  radiant  and  lovely  vision 
in  her  life,  frowned  a  little. 

"  Peter?"  she  asked. 

"The  Rajah — we  call  him  Peter,  Oliver  and  I. 
You  were  asking  me  about  him?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs  Wentworth  quietly,  "don't 
do  that  here.  You  don't  understand  quite  yet — it's 
only  natural — but  there  is  such  a  very — such  a  very 
hard  and  fast  line  drawn  between  the — between  the 
Rajah's  race  and  ourselves.  If  people  heard  you 
call  him  by  that  name,  they  wouldn't  understand. 
You're  not  angry  with  me  for  saying  that,  are 
you?" 

But  Hersee  Roland  only  smiled  with  extreme 
goodwill  and  gratitude. 

"I  quite  understand,  dear  Mrs  Wentworth,"  she 
said,  "and  it's  extremely  good  of  you  to  bother 
about  me.  And  I  will  remember  not  to  call  the 
Rajah  Peter — only  it  comes  natural,  you  see.  He's 
such  a  great  friend  of  my  brother's,  and  we  used 
to  stay  with  him  a  good  deal  at  Chillinghurst — that 
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was  his  house  in  Kent.  Of  course,  there  was  no 
idea  then  that  he  could  come  out  here  to  rule  over 
Ghilrit.  I  know  that  out  here  you  think — I  mean 
that  you  keep  entirely  apart  from  the  natives,  even 
the  highly-born  ones,"  she  went  on,  a  slight  shadow 
crossing  her  face.  "  But,  of  course,  I  never  expected 
to  see  much  of  this  kind  of  life,  because  at  first  it 
was  arranged  that  I  was  to  go  straight  to  the  palace 
at  Krinagar.  And  we  don't  know  anybody  else  in 
India."  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  Mrs  Wentworth 
that  a  rather  forlorn  look  came  into  the  girl's  eyes, 
but  she  felt  she  must  be  mistaken,  because  a  second 
later  Hersee  went  on  gaily  : 

"About  Pet — I  mean  the  Rajah!  What  do  you 
want  to  know  about  him  ?  He's  a  wonderful  athlete, 
and  he  speaks  English  as  I  do,  and  at  home  he 
lived  at  Chillinghurst  just  like  anybody  else,  and 
he  is  clever,  too,  speaks  French  and  German,  and, 
I  think,  Italian,  and  he  used  to  read  an  enormous 
lot,  as  well  as  play  games,  and  I  believe  nobody  can 
touch  him  at  cricket  and  polo,  and  I  really  used  quite 
to  forget  that  he  was  not — one  of  us.  But,  of  course, 
out  here,  I  suppose,  it's  different." 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs  Wentworth,  "you  will 
find  it  quite  different."  She  hardly  knew  how  to 
tell  the  girl  that  at  Dakkan,  Miss  Roland  must  not 
dream  of  looking  upon  Ahad  Singh  as  if  he  were 
"  one  of  us."  And,  as  she  was  searching  for  words, 
the  forlorn  look  suddenly  came  back  into  Hersee's 
eyes,  and  Mrs  Wentworth  was  overcome  with  remorse 
and  compassion,  remembering  that  the  girl  was  alone 
among  complete  strangers,  and  that  the  object  of  her 
visit  was  calculated  to  make  her  feel  all  the  more  an 
outsider  in  their  world.  She  rose  impulsively,  and 
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with  a  motherly  gesture  took  the  girl's  firm  round 
chin  in  her  hands  and  looked  tenderly  into  the 
starry  dark  eyes. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "you  are  very  beautiful, 
and  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good.  You  have  come 
to  a  country  that  is  very  difficult  to  live  in,  and  par- 
ticularly hard  on  women.  It  is  a  crucible  in  which 
our  natures  are  melted  down  and  our  characters 
are  made.  Ah,  my  dear,  I  wonder  what  India  will 
make  of  you  !  And  remember,  at  any  time  if  you 
should  want  me,  I  shall  always  be  your  friend." 

She  kissed  the  girl  on  her  broad,  white  forehead, 
and  Hersee  clung  to  her  a  little,  curiously  touched. 
In  after  years  Mrs  Wentworth  often  wondered  what 
had  made  her  speak  those  words,  at  the  same  time 
thanking  God  that  they  had  been  put  into  her 
mouth. 

Ahad  Singh's  fete  was  in  full  swing.  A  special 
invitation  to  General  Raven,  and  the  few  members 
of  the  staff  accompanying  him,  had  turned  it  into 
a  full  dress  affair.  All  the  men  were,  therefore,  in 
uniform,  and  the  women  had  decked  themselves  in 
their  brightest  plumage. 

The  host  was  a  gorgeous  figure,  wearing  his  uni- 
form as  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  own  Krinagar 
contingent,  which  was,  of  course,  like  all  native 
armies,  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government 
in  case  of  need.  With  medals  and  orders  on  his 
breast,  instead  of  pearls,  he  looked  his  best ;  and 
Oriental  splendour  was  deferred  to  by  the  diamond 
aigrette,  rising  from  a  monstrous  single  stone,  that 
adorned  his  snow-white  turban. 

After  the  reception  of  the  guests,  while  everybody 
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was  inspecting  the  tents,  in  one  of  which  the  Rajah's 
orchestra  was  playing,  and  before  the  dancing  began, 
Cuckoo  Hayle  found  herself  by  her  host's  side. 

"  I  must  speak  to  you,"  she  whispered  in  his  ear. 
Her  voice  was  harsh  and  peremptory.  "  You  must 
make  an  opportunity." 

Ahad  Singh  looked  down  on  her  graceful  form 
with  a  smile,  in  which  there  was  a  hint  of  mockery. 

"  You  know  you  only  have  to  command,  dear 
lady,"  he  said.  "  Immediately  after  the  dancing, 
in  the  small  tent  behind  the  supper  place — one  of 
my  men  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  you.  But  I 
can  only  spare  you  a  minute  or  two." 

He  smiled  again,  and  Cuckoo  ground  her  teeth 
with  rage,  and  passed  on  without  looking  at  him. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

As  soon  as  the  dancing  was  finished  Cuckoo  Hayle 
made  her  way  to  the  door  of  the  tent  and  walked 
swiftly  around  the  back.  The  other  guests  streamed 
out  after  her,  making  their  way  to  the  supper  tent. 
Then  she  understood  why  it  was  that  Ahad  Singh 
had  chosen  this  moment  for  their  interview,  remem- 
bering that  it  was  impossible  for  him  either  to  eat  or 
drink  with  Europeans,  and  that  this  would  therefore  be 
the  time  when  his  absence  would  be  the  least  noticed. 

She  hovered  about  for  a  moment,  keeping  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tent,  and,  when  they  had  all  gone 
into  the  smaller  supper-tent,  she  hurried  on  round 
to  the  back  of  it,  her  light  footsteps  hardly  touch- 
ing the  gravel  of  the  path.  A  tall,  turbaned  figure 
in  white,  with  sash  of  scarlet,  blue,  and  gold,  stood 
up,  salaaming  profoundly. 

"Is  it  the  Presence  who  is  expected?"  he  asked 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes,"  Cuckoo  answered  in  her  halting,  clumsy 
way.  "Take  me  to  the  Rajah  Sahib  at  once." 

Five  minutes  passed  before  Ahad  Singh  came, 
Then  he  was  all  apologies. 

"I  must  sincerely  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs  Hayle. 
It  was  not  my  fault  that  I  was  detained.  There 
arose  a  discussion  on  polo  before  some  of  my  men 
guests  went  into  the  supper-tent,  and  they  came  to 
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me  for  confirmation  of  a  point  about  a  game  I 
played  in  at  Hurlingham.  Please  do  say  that  you 
forgive  me — and  sit  down  !  And,  if  I  may  say  so, 
how  perfectly  charming  you  look  to-night?"  He 
smiled,  and  the  boyishness  was  paramount  in  his 
handsome  face,  but  she  would  have  liked  to  beat  her 
little  fist  against  his  gleaming  teeth. 

"  I  didn't  come  to  talk  about  myself,  and  we  have 
no  time,"  she  said  sharply. 

"At  least,  you  will  sit  down.  Forgive  the  bare- 
ness of  the  tent,  but  it  has  not  been  used,  and 
they  have  thrown  all  the  skins  in  here.  It  was  the 
safest  place,"  he  added  significantly. 

Cuckoo  sat  down,  drawing  her  soft  draperies  of 
old  Persian  blue  across  the  silken  surface  of  the 
prayer-rug.  She  spoke  in  a  low,  strained  voice, 
and  without  looking  at  him. 

"You  got  my  letter?" 

"Your  letter,  dear  lady?" 

"  You  know  what  I  mean.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
don't  beat  about  the  bush  !  There's  no  time.  I 
can't  stay  here  more  than  a  few  minutes." 

"  I  got  the  letter,  certainly,  though  the  manner 
of  its  delivery  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise." 

"I  want  to  explain  that.  I  dropped  the  letter 
while  I  was  out  riding." 

"It  came  to  me  by  an  orderly  from  General 
Raven,"  said  Ahad  Singh,  fixing  his  lustrous  dark 
eyes  on  her  vivid  face. 

"It  —  it  came  into  General  Raven's  possession. 
He  told  me.  He  sent  it  on  to  you  in  mistake  for 
something  else." 

"  So  I  gathered.  I  received  the  General's  official 
communication  later  on." 
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"But  you  never  told  me  —  you  never  sent  me 
word  that  you  had  it  safe!  How  could  you  have 
left  me  in  suspense  like  that?  Supposing" — her 
voice  dropped  to  a  whisper  of  terror — "supposing 
somebody  had  opened  it ! " 

"Nobody  did,  dear  lady  —  you  may  rest  assured 
of  that.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  thought  you  would 
understand,  and  —  '  the  fewer  words,  the  fewer 
troubles' — that  is  one  of  our  proverbs.  Don't  you 
agree  with  it  ?  Your  General  evidently  does,  for  he 
made  no  sign  afterwards  that  he  was  aware  of  his 
mistake.  1  must  say  I  admire  his  discretion." 

"The  letter  — was  intact?"  she  breathed.  The 
haunted  look  was  in  her  eyes  again. 

"Absolutely  intact." 

"And  you  are  satisfied?" 

Ahad  Singh  bowed. 

"  More  than  satisfied,  dear  lady." 

"And  you  will  keep  your  word?" 

He  drew  himself  up,  although  he  still  smiled. 

"The  question  is  unnecessary." 

"I  know — oh,  I  know — only  I  am  so  anxious — I 
am  in  such  a  terrible  state  !  I've  done  this  awful 
thing  for  you — you  must  understand  that  I  want  to 
feel  quite,  quite  safe." 

Ahad  Singh  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  walked 
up  and  down,  his  steps  falling  soundlessly  on  the 
thick  skins,  the  candles  drawing  myriad  fiery  lights 
from  the  great  diamond  that  adorned  his  turban. 
And  while  he  walked  his  left  hand  rested — it  seemed 
to  the  woman's  strained  eyes,  prophetically — on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword.  He  came  back  and  stood  in 
front  of  her. 

"When  I  said  that  I  am  satisfied,  Mrs  Hayle," 
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he  said,  "I  should  have  qualified  the  statement. 
I  am  not  quite  satisfied,  only  partially.  You  made 
a  slight  mistake.  The  plans  you  sent  me  were  those 
of  the  interior  of  the  Semitje  Fort." 

The  woman  gazed  at  him  blankly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"It  is  the  plan  of  the  fort  at  Shrivnal  that  I 
wanted  you  to  get." 

Cuckoo's  face  had  gone  grey ;  her  lips  moved, 
but  no  sound  came  from  them.  She  put  both  hands 
to  her  temples,  and  for  a  few  seconds  held  her  head 
tightly  between  them.  When  she  spoke  her  voice 
was  a  mere  hoarse  thread. 

"Do  you  mean — I  have  sent  you  the  plans  of 
the  Semitje — where  Dick  is  ?  Do  you  mean  that 
I've  stolen  Dick's  secrets,  my  husband's  secrets — 
to  give  them  to  you?"  The  horror  and  intense 
loathing  in  her  voice  brought  a  slight  mocking 
smile  to  the  Rajah's  lips. 

"My  dear  Mrs  Hayle,  the  mistake  was  yours," 
he  said.  "I  did  not  ask  for  the  plans  of  the 
Semitje,  although,  of  course,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
them,  since  the  fort  is  the  key  to  the  Pass — and 
particularly  as  I  see  that  they  have  destroyed  the 
old  magazine  and  built  another  in  a  different  spot. 
That  is  a  very  interesting  point." 

Cuckoo  had  risen  to  her  feet,  but  the  effort  was 
too  much,  and  she  sank  back  again.  A  moment 
later  she  sat  up  straight  and  looked  into  the  smiling 
dark  face,  an  awful  light  in  her  eyes. 

"Is  that  what  I  did?  How  was  I  to  know? 
Everything  looks  alike  to  me  —  I  was  frightened. 
They  were  the  only  plans  in  the  despatch-box.  And 
it's  the  plan  of  Dick's  fort,  and  I've  given  it  to 
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you  —  to  you  !  "  Her  voice  rose  gradually  to  a 
note  of  passionate  entreaty.  "  But  you'll  give  them 
back  to  me,  won't  you?  Of  course,  you  will — you 
must!  They're  not  what  you  wanted — you  say  so. 
And  Dick — Dick  would  kill  me  if  he  knew." 

"What  would  he  do,"  said  Ahad  Singh  gently — 
"if  he  knew— the  truth  ?  " 

She  shivered  and  held  out  her  hands  in  a  desperate 
appeal.  A  moment  later  her  mood  changed,  her 
voice  grew  shrill. 

"What  do  you  want  these  plans  for?  Heavens, 
I've  never  thought  about  it !  How  blind — how  mad 
I've  been!  If  I'd  thought,  I  wouldn't  have  done 
it — not  even  though  you  had  me  in  your  power  a 
hundred  thousand  times !  Oh,  how  I  hate  you — 
how  I  loathe  you  !  You've  made  me  betray  Dick — 
you've  made  me  betray  my  own  people !  That's 
it — I  understand  now.  It's  true  what  they  say  about 
the  unrest ;  it's  true  that  the  natives  are  ready  to 
rise  at  any  moment.  That's  what  all  this  means — 
the  shooting  at  Major  Dennison  and  Mr  Cartwright, 
the  looting  of  the  dak  bungalow,  and  this  dreadful 
adventure  of  Mrs  Wentworth's  and  Miss  Roland's 
at  Surree.  They're  going  to  rise  against  us — and 
you  know  it — you  are  encouraging  them — and  you 
pretend  to  be  loyal — you  pretend  to  be  our  friend! 
And  you've  made  a  tool  of  me — of  me !  And  I 
never  understood  it.  I  thought  you  wanted  the 
plans  of  the  Shrivnal  Fort,  as  you  said,  out  of 
pique,  because  the  Government  had  garrisoned  it 
with  English  troops.  I  believed  you,  fool  that  I 
was!  And  because  I  was  in  your  power — I  did  as 
you  told  me^but  I  never  thought !  Heavens !  I 
never  thought !  And  now  what  have  I  done  ? " 
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She  stopped,  gasping  for  breath,  and  Ahad  Singh 
came  towards  her  and  laid  a  hand  on  her  gloved 
arm,  trying  to  quiet  her.  She  shook  it  off  as  if 
it  had  been  a  poisonous  snake.  Then  suddenly  she 
changed  her  tactics;  her  voice  broke,  and  dropped 
to  a  note  of  pleading. 

"  But  you  will  give  them  back  to  me,  won't  you?" 

Ahad  Singh  shook  his  head,  and  again  the  great 
diamond  threw  out  its  myriad  fires.  There  was 
something  cruel  in  its  brightness,  as  there  was  in 
the  hard  brilliance  of  his  eyes,  in  the  gleam  of  his 
white  teeth. 

"I  am  sorry,  Mrs  Hayle,"  he  said  pleasantly, 
"but  I  cannot  give  them  back  to  you.  And,  in 
order  for  you  to  gain  what  you — what  you  desire 
from  me,  you  must  get  me  the  plans  of  the  Shrivnal 
Fort  as  well.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  you,  as  I  am  going  back  to  Krinagar 
to-morrow.  I  will  give  you  one  month  from  to-day." 

She  flung  out  her  arms  in  a  gesture  of  wild  despair. 

"  But  how  can  I?  It's  impossible.  You  are 
simply  torturing  me  for  nothing.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it — it's  all  Greek  to  me." 

"  You  managed  this  all  right." 

"  Because  you  arranged  it — at  the  expense  of  a 
man's  life."  She  flung  the  words  at  him  with 
furious  scorn. 

"I  will  arrange  it  again.  I  know  that  your 
husband  has  those  plans  up  at  the  Semitje.  He  is 
the  most  expert  draughtsman  in  the  district,  and 
has  made  a  hobby  of  it.  Before  he  left  Shrivnal, 
when  he  gave  up  his  command  of  the  fort  there,  he 
made  several  important  changes,  and  he  took  the 
plans  up  to  the  Semitje  with  him  to  finish  for  the 
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Secret  Service  Department.  When  he  sent  those 
last  despatches  down,  I  had  believed  the  Shrivnal 
plans  would  be  included.  We  have  means  of  find- 
ing out  these  things  that  you  Europeans  don't 
understand.  But  apparently  they  were  not.  You 
were  not  supposed  to  know  the  difference ;  you 
obeyed  your  instructions,  and  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  you." 

"  Oh,  how  dare  you  ?  "  She  could  hardly  articulate, 
so  great  was  her  fury  and  her  despair. 

"Now,  unless  your  husband  brought  them  down 
with  him  when  he  came  the  other  day,"  Ahad  Singh 
went  on  calmly,  "  he  still  has  them  in  his  possession, 
and  will  send  them  down.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
he  brought  them  with  him  the  other  day.  He  has 
sent  no  despatches  in  between.  Therefore  the  next 
time  he  does  so  we  will  follow  the  same  procedure. 
His  messenger  will  be  unfortunately  murdered ;  the 
murderer  will  make  good  his  escape.  One  of  my 
men  will  be  at  hand  and  will  bring  on  both  the 
official  despatches  and  your  private  letters  to  your 
bungalow.  You  will  open  the  despatch-box  with 
your  duplicate  key,  extract  the  plans,  and  send  them 
on  to  me  at  Krinagar.  The  messenger  will  go  on 
with  the  despatches,  telling  the  story,  and  saying 
that  he  stopped  at  your  bungalow  on  his  way  to 
hand  you  your  husband's  private  letters,  and  nobody 
will  be  any  the  wiser." 

Cuckoo  had  hidden  her  face  in  her  hands.  This 
calm  recital  of  her  shame  nearly  drove  her  mad. 

"  And — if  the  plans  are  not  there  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"  I  must  devise  some  other  means,  dear  lady. 
But  let  us  hope  the  plans  will  be  there." 

Cuckoo's  face   was    again    hidden   in   her  hands. 
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She  gave  several  little  moaning  sighs,  then  suddenly 
and  without  warning  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him. 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  do  this ! "  she  implored. 
"  Don't  make  me  do  it!  Have  mercy  on  me! 
Can't  you  understand?  Dick  is  my  husband.  I 
love  him  better  than  anything  else  on  earth.  I 
have  stolen  from  him  because  you  made  me.  Give 
me  back  those  plans — I  implore  you.  See,  I  beg 
it  on  my  knees.  He  will  find  it  out,  and  I  shall 
lose  everything  I  have  in  the  world.  You  can't 
want  that — you  can't  be  so  inhuman  !  Have  mercy, 
because  I  am  in  your  power ! " 

1  'There  is  no  reason  why  your  husband  should 
find  out,  Mrs  Hayle,"  said  Ahad  Singh  quietly. 
"  Believe  me — I  will  protect  you.  He  shall  never 
know." 

"  You  don't  know  Dick — he  will  find  out." 

"You  don't  know  me,  dear  lady.  I  will  not  let 
him  find  out.  And,  please,  rise — I  would  not  like 
any  of  my  people  to  see  you."  The  mockery  in 
his  voice  goaded  her  to  frenzy.  She  stumbled  to 
her  feet,  brushing  the  streaming  tears  from  her 
face. 

"  Oh,  you  black  fiend,"  she  said  between  her 
teeth. 

But  Ahad  Singh  only  laughed  indulgently. 

It  was  the  last  straw.  She  flung  up  her  head, 
and  the  arrogance  of  a  ruling  people  rang  in  her 
voice. 

"  I  defy  you — do  your  worst !  " 

Ahad  Singh  bowed. 

"Very  well,  dear  lady."  His  voice  was  suave 
and  smooth.  "I  will  even  tell  you  what  I  shall 
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do.  I  have  an  English  friend  who  has  gone  up 
the  Pass :  he  started  a  day  after  your  husband, 
but  is  better  equipped,  and  overtook  him.  Unfor- 
tunately he  met  with  an  accident,  as  you  have  perhaps 
heard,  and  is  now  staying  at  the  fort  as  your 
husband's  guest,  until  he  is  sufficiently  recovered 
to  go  on  his  way.  This  friend  of  mine  has  a 
letter  with  him.  It  is  addressed  to  your  husband. 
He  is  to  give  it  to  him  if  I  send  up  a  telephone 
message  to  tell  him  to." 

"  What — do — you — mean  ?  " 

"That  letter  contains  a  full  account  of  the  death 
of  John  Mackay,  your  husband's  best  friend,  and 
of  your  share  in  it."  Ahad  Singh's  voice  purred 
over  the  words. 

Cuckoo  did  not  utter  a  word.  She  cowered  away 
from  him,  her  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  his  face,  and 
every  few  moments  her  whole  slight  body  was 
seized  with  a  convulsive  trembling,  as  if  he  had 
laid  a  whip  across  her  back. 

At  last  she  murmured  faintly  : 

"You  couldn't  do  it — you  couldn't  be  so  inhuman. 
I've  never  done  you  any  harm." 

"But  I've  done  you  some  good,  dear  lady,  and 
I  am  claiming  a  slight  return.  It's  only  natural." 

"  You  are  asking  me  to  betray  my  own  people." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It  happens  that  in  this  particular  way  you  can 
serve  me.  It  happened  to  be  in  another  way  that 
I  was  able  to  serve  you.  It  is  but  an  honourable 
return.  Will  you  do  as  I  ask?" 

"I  can't!  I  can't!  Dick  will  find  out,  I  tell  you, 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  everything." 

"I  tell  you  that  he  shall  not;    I  will  pledge  my 
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word.  The  only  thing  he  is  likely  to  find  out  is 
that  John  Mackay  shot  himself  dead  at  your  feet." 

She  moaned,  and  then  suddenly  her  high  spirit 
blazed  up  again. 

"I  tell  you,  do  your  worst.     It  happened  so  long 

go-" 

"Four  years  ago,  exactly,"  said  Ahad  Singh, 
with  a  contemplative  expression  in  his  eyes.  "It 
was  when  Major  Hayle  was  home  on  leave — two 
years  that  he  had  accumulated,  wasn't  that  it?  It 
was  then  that  John  Mackay  had  the  rooms  opposite 
to  mine  in  the  Temple." 

"Stop!"  She  put  her  little  hands  to  her  ears; 
but  the  Rajah's  face  made  her  withdraw  them. 

He  smiled  appreciatively. 

"  You  had  better  listen  while  I  refresh  your 
memory — since  you  think  it  was  so  long  ago,  dear 
lady.  Perhaps  you  have  forgotten — certain  things. 
It  was  just  in  this  very  month — wasn't  it? — a  real 
London  March  of  blustering  winds  and  streaming 
pavements,  that  you  and  I  met.  Do  you  remember? 
It  was  at  Oxford,  where  you  had  gone  to  stay  with 
the  wife  of  the  dean  of  my  college,  who  was  your 
aunt  —  while  your  fiance  was  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  Berlin,  studying  the  language,  to  qualify 
for  a  Staff  Corps  exam.  I  had  the  honour  and 
privilege  of  showing  you  round,  because  your  aunt 
was  gracious  enough  to  be  specially  good  to  me. 
And  I  thought  you  a  wonderful  person  when  I 
learned  that  you  were  a  fascinating  and  rich  widow 
and  were  engaged  to  an  Indian  frontier  officer.  I 
was  younger  then,  and  easily  influenced,  and  romance 
attached  to  you  because  you  were  to  go  out  to  my 
country,  that  I  hardly  remembered,  and  could  only 
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imagine  in  dreams.  At  Easter  I  went  down  and 
took  rooms  in  the  Temple,  as  I  was  reading  for 
the  English  Bar  with  a  tutor.  I  was  a  very 
insignificant  person  in  those  days,  wasn't  I?  And 
the  man  whose  rooms  were  opposite  to  mine  was 
named  John  Mackay.  He  was  a  man  of  independent 
means,  a  very  reserved  Scotsman,  who  seemed  to 
have  few  friends  and  never  spoke  about  himself. 
But  we  found  out  somehow  that  his  life  had 
been  ruined  by  a  woman,  who  had  played  with 
him  and  led  him  on  to  believe  she  was  going  to 
marry  him,  and  then  thrown  him  over  on  the  very 
eve  of  their  wedding  day.  We  were  very  interested 
in  him,  for  he  was  a  splendid  fellow,  and  in  our 
hearts  we  thought  the  woman  must  have  been  a 
fool." 

Cuckoo  had  thrown  herself  down  on  the  seat.  She 
had  the  air  of  a  being  tortured  beyond  endurance, 
and  as  the  smooth,  cultivated  voice  resumed  the  story 
that  was  branded  on  her  soul,  she  looked  from  side 
to  side  in  a  wild  manner,  as  if  seeking  to  escape. 
But  Ahad  Singh  did  not  spare  her. 

"We  all  grew  very  fond  of  John  Mackay,"  he 
went  on,  "and  little  by  little  one  of  the  men  in 
the  building  got  him  to  talk  about  himself,  and 
heard  the  whole  story  of  the  woman's  behaviour. 
But,  of  course,  Mackay  never  mentioned  her  name. 
Then,  one  night,  there  was  a  curious  atmosphere 
hanging  about  the  building  —  like  the  close  heat 
before  a  thunder-storm.  I  had  three  men  to  dine  in 
my  rooms,  and  we  couldn't  settle  down  to  anything. 
Then  another  man,  coming  up  to  join  us,  told  us 
that  a  woman  had  come  up  the  stairs  with  him  and 
had  gone  into  John  Mackay's  rooms.  She  was 
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heavily  cloaked,  and  he  could  not  see  her  face,  and 
he  made  some  silly  joke  that  somehow  fell  flat, 
because  one  couldn't  associate  such  things  with 
John  Mackay." 

Cuckoo  raised  her  head. 

"Stop  ! "  she  said,  in  a  terrible  voice. 

"Ah,  dear  lady,  I  must  go  on.  I  want  to  give 
you  every  opportunity,  you  see.  Perhaps  you  have 
forgotten  these  events.  I  want  you  to  be  able  to 
make  up  your  mind  whether  you  would  really  care 
for  Major  Hayle  to  read  what  is  contained  in  my 
letter." 

She  said  no  more,  and  sat  in  a  hopeless,  huddled 
attitude,  while  he  continued : 

"Somehow  the  presence  of  this  woman  next  door 
seemed  to  add  to  the  disturbance  in  the  atmosphere. 
We  played  cards,  but  couldn't  fix  our  minds  on 
them,  so,  pretending  that  it  was  very  hot,  one  of 
us  opened  the  outer  door  so  that  we  could  hear 
if  anybody  came  out  of  the  rooms  opposite.  And 
it  was  not  out  of  idle  curiosity.  Then  suddenly  we 
heard  a  shot." 

Cuckoo  gave  a  muffled  cry. 

"And  we  knew  that  what  we  had  been  uncon- 
sciously waiting  for  all  the  evening  had  happened — 
tragedy.  I  can't  tell  you  why  we  knew — but  we 
knew.  We  all  rushed  over — burst  into  the  place, 
and  found  John  Mackay  lying  dead  at  your  feet." 

There  was  a  silence.  Cuckoo  Hayle  hardly  seemed 
to  breathe. 

"Do  you  remember  what  followed?"  asked  the 
Rajah's  smooth,  pitiless  voice.  "Do  you  remember 
how  you  stood  there,  confronting  us  four  men,  and 
how  your  nerve  deserted  you,  and  in  a  burst  of 
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hysteria  over  the  dead  man's  body  you  told  us  the 
whole  truth — how  he  had  asked  you  to  come  to  see 
him  just  once  before  he  went  away  on  a  journey, 
and  how  you  had  come  with  remorse  in  your  heart, 
and  how  you  had  found  him  utterly  changed,  and 
he  had  told  you  that  you  had  killed  all  faith  and 
goodness  in  him,  and  then  laughed  in  your  face 
and  shot  himself,  and  fallen  dead  at  your  feet? 
Do  you  remember?" 

"  For  pity's  sake — I  shall  go  mad  !  " 

"But  you  said  just  now  it  was  so  long  ago.  I 
am  only  reminding  you.  Do  you  remember  what 
happened  then?  We  had  sent  one  of  us  down  to 
summon  the  police,  and  he  came  rushing  up,  say- 
ing that  a  man  had  just  arrived  to  see  Mackay  and 
he  had  tried  to  stop  him  from  coming  up.  He  said 
his  name  was  Major  Hayle — and  then  you  screamed 
and  fainted,  and  I  remembered  that  it  was  the  name 
of  the  man  you  were  engaged  to,  and  I  sent  the 
man  back  to  keep  Major  Hayle  downstairs  on  any 
pretext,  and  we  took  you  over  to  my  rooms,  and 
called  my  housekeeper  to  look  after  you. 

"And  then  Major  Hayle  came  up  and  it  appeared 
that  he  was  John  Mackay's  best  friend,  and  that 
they  had  been  closer  than  brothers,  but  had  not 
met  for  several  months.  And  Hayle  had  just  got 
back  from  Germany  the  week  before,  and  was  look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  a  great  deal  of  his  friend,  and 
on  arriving  at  his  hotel  had  found  a  letter  from 
Mackay,  telling  him  the  story  of  the  woman  who 
had  broken  his  heart,  and  stating  that  he  was 
going  to  end  his  life.  Hayle  had  rushed  to  the 
Temple  at  once,  and  found  his  friend  already  dead. 
Do  you  remember  that,  dear  lady  ?  " 
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Cuckoo  was  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse ;  there 
were  films  drawn  over  her  eyes,  as  one  sees  drawn 
over  those  of  a  tortured  animal.  But  the  smooth- 
voiced  Rajah  went  on  : 

"And  then  Major  Hayle  knelt  down  by  the  side 
of  his  friend,  and  in  our  presence  he  cursed  the 
unknown  woman  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
death,  the  false  syren  who  had  broken  his  great 
heart  and  trampled  on  his  great  faith — he  cursed 
her  waking  and  sleeping,  he  cursed  her  living  and 
dead  !  And  that  woman  was  at  that  moment  in  my 
rooms  opposite — do  you  remember,  dear  lady?" 

Cuckoo  raised  her  head.  Her  eyes  were  shut ; 
her  features  were  twisted  with  agony. 

"  I  remember,"  she  said. 

And  from  the  distance  came  the  gay  laughter  of 
Ahad  Singh's  guests — the  laughter  of  her  own 
people,  with  none  of  whom  she  had  a  bond  so  close 
or  so  terrible  as  bound  her  to  this  man. 

"All  this  is  written  down  and  enclosed  in  the 
letter  that  my  friend  Roland  will  deliver  to  Major 
Hayle  if  I  send  the  message  we  have  agreed  upon. 
We  agreed  to  write  everything  down  at  the  time, 
for  safety,  in  case  anything  should  transpire — which 
it  never  did,  as  you  know — and  to  this  day  it  is 
not  known  by  anybody  that  a  woman  was  present 
when  John  Mackay  shot  himself  that  night.  We  all 
signed  the  document  and  I  kept  it.  It  is  this  that 
I  have  enclosed  in  my  letter.  Will  you  do  as  I  ask?  " 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  woman  drew  a 
shuddering  breath. 

"I  quite  understand,"  she  said;  "I  am  in  your 
power."  She  spoke  like  a  tired  child.  "  But  I  wish 
I  were  dead." 
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"  That  is  foolish.  Have  I  not  promised  you  that 
no  one  shall  ever  know?  Neither  your  husband 
nor  any  one  else  shall  ever  know  that  you  have 
done  this  for  me." 

"  But  I  am  betraying  my  own  people.  God  !  how 
do  I  know  what  I  am  doing?  I  may  be  giving 
them  into  your  hands.  I  know  nothing  about 
military  matters.  I  am  acting  in  the  dark — just 
because  you  force  me  to." 

"  It  is  open  to  you  to  refuse." 

"  I  can't  refuse — and  you  know  it.  In  your 
cruel,  subtle  way,  you  have  looked  deep  into  my 
heart.  There  is  only  one  thing  on  earth  that 
really  matters  to  me  —  my  husband,  and  his  love, 
and  his  faith.  I  would  die  a  thousand  deaths,  I 
would  commit  any  crime,  I  would  cheat  and  lie,  I 
would  betray  and  sell  every  white  man  and  woman 
in  India,  so  that  I  may  keep  him,  loving  me  and 
trusting  me  as  he  does  to-day." 

"It  is  well.  One  can  but  admire  your  senti- 
ments, dear  lady."  But  whether  Ahad  Singh  spoke 
in  earnest  or  in  mockery,  it  was  impossible  to  say. 
"  And  now  I  think  we  must  be  getting  back  to  the 
others.  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  leave  your 
presence  and  to  go  on.  You  may  desire  to  compose 
yourself;  I  am  sorry  that  our  interview  should  have 
been  such  a  trying  one  for  you.  But  it  was  of 
your  own  choosing."  He  bowed  low  and  left  the 
tent,  and  she  heard  his  voice  giving  instructions  to 
some  one  to  stay  behind  and  wait  for  her,  and  then 
the  measured  step  of  others  escorting  the  light  of 
his  servants'  eyes  back  to  his  guests,  who  would 
meanwhile  have  finished  their  supper. 

Cuckoo  sat  for  five  minutes  on  the  seat  covered 
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with  the  Persian  prayer  rug  when  he  had  gone. 
She  felt  like  a  dead  woman  ;  her  heart  did  not 
seem  to  be  beating ;  and  yet  in  her  temples  a 
wicked  little  pulse  throbbed  incessantly,  causing 
her  exquisite  pain. 

"I  have  a  headache."  She  said  the  words  to 
herself,  repeating  them  monotonously,  as  a  child 
repeats  a  lesson.  "  I  have  a  headache.  It's  a  good 
thing." 

When  she  left  the  tent  the  icy  night  air  blew  over 
her  and  did  her  good.  It  was  like  a  tonic.  She 
walked  quite  firmly  down  the  gravel  paths,  a  native 
servant  falling  in  behind. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

HERSEE  ROLAND  was  somewhat  troubled  in  spirit 
as  she  stood  one  glorious  evening,  just  two  months 
later,  on  a  broad  marble  terrace  of  Ahad  Singh's 
palace  in  his  capital  of  Krinagar. 

She  was  pacing  up  and  down  when  the  servant 
who  performed  a  butler's  duties  for  them  came  out 
and  stood  waiting  her  pleasure,  with  something  on 
a  salver.  She  approached  him  and  took  up  a 
letter,  and  the  man  forthwith  set  the  salver  on  the 
ground  and  salaamed. 

The  letter  puzzled  her  very  much.  The  envelope 
containing  it  was  large,  and  sealed  in  four  different 
places.  The  handwriting  on  it  was  bold  and 
straggling — such  a  hand  as  a  small  woman  almost 
invariably  writes.  When  Hersee  had  broken  the 
seals,  she  found  that  another  envelope  was  enclosed, 
and  that  it  was  quite  blank,  bearing  no  address  of 
any  kind.  There  was  a  letter  accompanying  it, 
which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  DAKKAN,   Tuesday. 

"DEAR  Miss  ROLAND, — I  am  writing  to  ask  a 
favour  of  you.  I  want  you  to  hand  the  enclosed  to 
Ahad  Singh,  when  he  is  alone,  and  not  to  mention 
it  to  anybody — not  to  a  living  soul,  your  brother 
included.  I  dare  say  you  will  think  it  very  imper- 
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tinent  of  me  to  ask  you  to  do  this,  but  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  I  am  in  very  great  trouble  and 
want  help  very  badly  indeed.  I  can't  explain  in  a 
letter,  but  will  do  so  when  I  next  see  you,  which  I 
hope  will  be  soon.  I  am  sorry  I  don't  know  you 
better,  but  from  the  little  I  saw  of  you,  I  feel  sure 
that  you  are  a  woman  to  whom  another  woman  can 
turn  when  she  needs  help.  Therefore,  I  don't  even 
doubt  that  you  will  do  as  I  ask,  and  that  I  have 
your  word  of  honour  not  to  mention  this  matter 
to  a  living  soul.  If  you  did,  believe  me,  you  would 
bring  terrible  suffering  on  many  innocent  people. 
Dear  Miss  Roland,  I  know  I  can  trust  you  ;  you 
are  not  one  to  desert  a  sister  -  woman  in  terrible 
distress. 

"  I  hope  you  are  having  a  good  time,  and  remain, 
in  eternal  gratitude, — Yours, 

"  CUCKOO  HAYLE. 

"P.S. — Your  silence  is  not  only  for  now,  but  for 
always.  Do  as  I  ask.  I  will  do  anything  for  you 
in  return.— C.  H." 


Hersee  put  the  astounding  epistle  down  on  her 
lap  and  leaned  back  in  her  chair.  She  had  never 
received  such  an  extraordinary  communication  in 
her  life.  The  wording  of  the  letter  was  so  startling 
in  contrast  with  the  simple  request.  She  pulled 
herself  up  and  remembered  among  Anglo-Indians 
it  was  not  a  simple  request.  She  herself  might 
write  to  Ahad  Singh  and  think  nothing  of  it — at 
least,  she  would  have  thought  nothing  of  it  until 
a  very  little  while  ago — but  for  Mrs  Hayle  it  was 
quite  another  matter.  There  could  not,  in  the 
eyes  of  her  entourage,  be  any  possible  subject  on 
which  she  could  hold  correspondence  with  him. 
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That  explained  why  Mrs  Hayle  had  not  wanted  to  send 
her  letter  by  the  mail  tonga,  addressed  to  Ahad  Singh. 
All  the  same  that  did  not  explain  her  peculiar  wording 
of  the  letter,  which  struck  the  large  sane-minded  girl 
as  coming  peculiarly  near  to  the  verge  of  madness. 

She  was  disturbed ;  she  did  not  know  what  to 
do ;  she  eyed  the  ensclosure  with  disfavour.  It 
was  an  envelope  slightly  smaller  than  the  one 
addressed  to  her,  and  its  contents  were  fairly  bulky. 
Frankly,  Hersee  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being 
made  use  of  in  this  way,  and  the  whole  transaction 
was  tinged  with  a  mystery  that  was  most  dis- 
pleasing to  her  transparently  honest  mind.  Mrs 
Hayle  had  struck  her  as  a  rather  silly  and  frivolous 
little  woman.  Probably  the  whole  thing  was  of  no 
importance  whatever.  Still,  it  was  against  Hersee's 
instinct  to  act  in  the  dark.  It  was  because  she  was 
blessed,  or  cursed,  with  a  sense  of  honour  as  keen 
as  that  of  the  most  punctilious  of  men.  Once  she 
gave  her  word  she  would  keep  it,  not  only  in  the 
spirit,  but  to  the  letter,  and  it  annoyed  her  to  be 
asked  to  give  it  without  being  told  to  what  she  was 
pledging  herself.  She  had  a  great  mind  to  send 
the  letter  back  to  Mrs  Hayle  by  the  next  day's  mail, 
and  to  write  and  say  that  she  was  sorry  she  could 
not  see  her  way  to  giving  the  promise  that  was 
demanded  of  her  without  being  enlightened  as  to  its 
nature.  Anyhow,  she  decided  to  sleep  over  it,  being 
a  young  woman  with  a  sense  of  proportion  and  a 
most  evenly-balanced  nature ;  therefore,  she  took  the 
letter  and  the  enclosure  into  her  bedroom  and 
locked  them  up  in  her  despatch-box,  leaving  Mrs 
Wentworth's  letter  in  the  drawing-room  to  show  to 
Oliver  when  he  came  back. 
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He  came  back  much  sooner  than  she  expected  ; 
he  came  bursting  into  the  room.  She  put  her  book 
down  and  stared  at  him  with  concern.  He  was  very 
white,  his  hair  was  more  disarranged  than  ever,  and 
he  was  breathing  hard,  as  if  he  had  received  a 
terrible  shock. 

"Noll!"  Hersee  exclaimed,  "what  can  be  the 
matter?" 

"It's  bad  news — awful  news!"  he  cried.  "It's 
just  been  sent  through  to  Peter  from  Shrivnal.  The 
fort  up  at  the  Semitje  has  been  destroyed — blown 
up  by  the  Matridis,  and  the  garrison  practically 
wiped  out.  There  was  a  sudden  night  attack,  and 
the  devils  managed  to  keep  a  man  inside  the  fort 
who  set  a  light  to  the  powder  magazine.  It  was 
rank  treachery  that  enabled  them  to  do  that,  especi- 
ally as  the  magazine  was  a  new  one,  the  old  one 
having  been  destroyed  and  this  one  built  in  a 
different  position  quite  recently.  So  they  must  have 
got  hold  of  a  plan  of  the  fort." 

Hersee  had  jumped  to  her  feet ;  her  face  was 
blanched. 

"Oh,  how  awful!  O  Noll — the  Englishmen  — 
are  they  safe?" 

"One  subaltern  was  killed;  there  is  uncertainty 
about  Major  Hayle,  who  commanded  the  fort — that 
chap  who  was  so  good  to  me.  Two  native  officers 
are  killed,  and  most  of  the  men.  But  that's  not  all. 
Simultaneously  a  rising  broke  out  in  the  native  city 
of  Dakkan.  The  cavalry  lines  were  set  fire  to  in  the 
night  by  some  mysterious  means,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
the  poor  horses  were  burned.  And  then  there  was 
some  sharp  fighting  with  quite  a  lot  of  casualties — 
one  of  their  best  officers,  Major  Dennison,  of  the 
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Bharkas,  was  picked  off.  The  city  appears  to  be  in 
a  state  of  fanatical  disturbance,  and  they  feared  a 
concentrated  attack  on  the  station,  but  they've  got 
them  under  for  the  time  being." 

"  Oh,  thank  God  ! "  cried  the  girl  with  her  whole 
heart.  "  Thank  God  !" 

"  A  big  punitive  force  is  going  over  at  once,"  her 
brother  went  on.  "  They're  going  to  make  a  most 
exemplary  thing  of  it." 

"That's  good  news,  Noll.  Oh,  I  hope — how  I 
hope  they'll  wipe  those  devils  off  the  face  of  the 
earth!" 

"Hush,  Hersee,"  said  her  brother,  with  a  touch 
of  sternness.  "Remember,  old  girl,  where  we  are. 
Peter  is  awfully  upset,  poor  old  chap — the  Resident 
sent  him  the  news,  and  is  going  to  call  on  him 
to-morrow  morning." 

Hersee  looked  at  him  in  horror. 

"  But  it  was  nothing  to  do  with  Peter — with  the 
Rajah?  The  Matridis  are  not  his  people." 

"  No,  but  the  people  in  Dakkan  are." 

"  Oh  yes — and  what  does  he  say  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  he  is  broken-hearted — and  says  so. 
What  else  could  he  be,  old  girl?  You  know  Peter's 
soft  heart  of  old.  He  says  that  they  are  fanatics  in 
the  city  of  Dakkan,  and  he  will  have  no  mercy  on 
them  at  all.  But  the  thing  is  done — and  it's  horrible 
—and  there's  always  the  chance  that  they  will  say 
that  Peter's  people  are  in  league  with  the  Matridis. 
Anyhow,  it's  a  cruel  blow  to  him,  poor  old  chap  ! 
I  say,  sis,  I  must  get  back  to  him  and  try  to  cheer 
him  up.  You'll  forgive  me,  won't  you?  I  had  to 
rush  over  to  tell  you,  because  I  knew  you'd  want 
to  hear.  And  now  just  you  get  to  bed — and  try 
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not  to  think  of  it,  old  girl.     I  expect  it  will  be  all 
right  in  a  few  days.     Good-night." 

But  Hersee  passed  a  very  bad  night,  lying  awake 
with  wide  open  eyes,  her  heart  filled  with  the  terror 
of  the  unknown,  thinking  of  the  gallant  and  careless 
little  band  in  Dakkan  with  whom  she  had  passed 
the  pleasantest  weeks  of  her  life,  trembling  for  them, 
praying  for  them,  realising,  as  Mary  Osgood  had 
told  Cuckoo  Hayle,  that  a  woman  in  that  heart-break- 
ing country  must  of  necessity  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer.  For  the  women  what  else  is  there,  for 
how  can  one  wait,  with  one's  soul  on  the  rack,  with- 
out praying  sometimes  ? 


CHAPTER   XV 

DURING  the  next  morning  Oliver  Roland  realised  for 
the  first  time  that  his  sister  had  a  nervous  system. 

"  Dear  old  girl,  you  must  be  patient,"  he  said, 
coming  out  on  to  the  terrace,  and  being  received 
with  a  rain  of  almost  incoherent  questions  for  the 
fourth  time.  "  Nothing  more  has  been  heard  yet." 

"  But  they  must  send  news.  Noll,  I  believe  you 
are  not  telling  me  the  truth." 

"  Don't  be  so  ridiculous,  sis.  The  Resident  is 
with  Peter  now.  And  no  news  has  come  that  I've 
heard  of.  I  don't  believe  the  wireless  works  properly." 

' '  Then,  Noll,  perhaps  the  station  is  wiped  out  by 
now." 

"Oh  no,  old  girl — don't  think  such  things!  The 
last  news  was  that  they  were  quelling  the  rebellion. 
You  mustn't  excite  yourself  like  this." 

"  But  they  will  have  had  to  send  some  men  up  to 
the  fort  to  punish  them  up  there — you  know,  they 
can't  wait  at  times  like  these  —  and  perhaps  the 
Dakkan  people  only  pretended  to  be  quelled,  and 
will  rise  again  when  there  aren't  enough  men  in 
the  station  to  defend  it  properly."  She  spoke 
feverishly ;  it  was  almost  as  if  her  brilliant  eyes 
saw  a  vision. 

He  had  to  leave  her  soon  afterwards  to  pay  a  visit 
of  ceremony  to  an  old  and  distant  relative  of  Ahad 
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Singh,  who  lived  in  a  separate  palace,  and  with 
whom  he  had  made  an  appointment  that  could  not 
be  broken.  When  he  had  gone  Hersee  thought  of 
Mrs  Hayle's  letter  and  the  enclosure  for  Ahad  Singh. 
And  suddenly  that  inexplicable  commission  assumed 
another  aspect.  In  the  midst  of  this  hideous  tragedy 
it  became  a  pious  duty  to  carry  it  out.  How  could 
one  refuse  anything  to  a  woman  whose  husband 
might  be  dead,  whose  own  life  might  even  be  in 
danger?  How  could  one  do  less  than  pledge  one's 
word,  if  it  were  asked  for,  and  keep  it  to  the  very 
death  ? 

Hersee  ate  her  tiffin  alone,  or,  rather,  she  pretended 
to  eat  it,  for  the  choicest  dishes  could  not  have 
tempted  her  on  that  morning,  while  her  soul  was 
racked  with  suspense  about  the  fate  of  her  country- 
men at  Dakkan. 

When  she  had  finished  her  coffee,  which  was 
served  out  on  the  terrace,  she  went  back  into  the 
dining-room,  a  very  beautiful  apartment,  panelled 
in  native  woods,  whose  furnishing,  in  an  adapted 
Empire  style,  reflected  great  credit  on  the  English 
firm  of  decorators,  and  rang  an  electric  bell. 

When  a  servant  appeared  she  struggled  with  fitting 
words  in  which  to  convey  her  message. 

"  Take  my  salaams  to  the  Rajah  Sahib  and  tell 
him  that  it  will  give  me  much  pleasure  and  honour 
if  he  can  find  time  to  come  hither  in  order  that  I 
may  speak  with  his  Highness  on  matters  of  im- 
portance." That  was  the  gist  of  the  speech,  although 
only  a  very  few  words  composed  it. 

She  knew  that  she  was  doing  an  unheard-of  thing, 
and  beneath  the  superb  impassiveness  of  the  native 
there  no  doubt  lurked  a  sense  of  outrage,  linked  to 
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the  ever-present  wonder  at  the  inexplicable  riddle  of 
the  ways  of  Sahibs.  It  was  strange  enough,  no 
doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  Ahad  Singh's  people,  that  two 
Sahibs  should  have  invaded  the  palace,  and  that  the 
light  of  his  servant's  eyes  should  spend  all  the 
time  that  he  could  spare  in  their  company,  but  that 
the  Miss  Sahib,  in  the  Sahib  her  brother's  absence, 
should  demand  speech  with  the  Rajah— that,  Hersee 
knew,  must  carry  matters  beyond  the  uttermost  limits 
of  the  possible.  All  the  same,  whatever  the  man 
thought,  he  merely  salaamed  and  withdrew. 

Ahad  Singh  sent  back  word  in  a  chit  that  he  would 
be  with  her  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  note 
reassured  her  a  little  as  to  the  enormity  of  what  she 
had  done.  The  familiar  handwriting  transported  her 
back  to  Chillinghurst  at  once.  It  began  "  Dear 
Hersee,"  and  was  signed,  "Ever  yours,  Peter." 
And  yet  a  moment  later  the  feeling  of  assurance 
passed,  and  the  incongruity  of  the  situation  made  it 
all  the  more  difficult  to  meet.  But,  after  all,  how  else 
could  she  have  acted?  She  had  determined  to  give 
Ahad  Singh  Mrs  Hayle's  letter,  and  it  was  expressly 
enjoined  on  her  that  this  must  be  done  when  he  was 
alone.  When,  without  manufacturing  the  occasion, 
was  she  likely  to  see  him  alone?  As  to  what  she  was 
going  to  say,  she  did  not  know.  She  would  leave 
that  to  the  moment  and  to  chance. 

He  came  before  the  time  he  had  named,  leaping 
lightly  and  with  boyish  eagerness  out  of  the  carved 
doorway,  and  hurrying  to  her  side.  She  rose  from 
her  chair  on  the  terrace,  and  they  shook  hands. 
Then  he  sat  down  opposite  to  her  under  the  great 
silken  awning  of  striped  white  and  blue  that  was 
upheld  by  poles  of  carved  ivory.  He  had  evidently 
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been  wearing  uniform  that  morning,  she  supposed 
for  his  interview  with  the  Resident,  and  he  had  not 
removed  it  entirely,  but  had  slipped  over  his  dark 
blue  breeches  and  gold  embroidered  scarlet  and 
blue  sash  a  coat  of  black  silk,  with  buttons  of  carved 
emerald  jade.  He  wore  no  jewels  either  about  his 
neck  or  on  his  turban,  and  his  face,  when  the  first 
smile  of  greeting  had  died  away,  matched  the 
sobriety  of  his  clothes. 

Hersee  spoke  first ;  Ahad  Singh  seemed  occupied 
in  gazing  at  her. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,  Rajah  Sahib," 
she  began,  but  Ahad  Singh  interrupted  her  with 
a  sudden  laugh. 

"My  dear  girl,  why  this  frightful  formality? 
What  have  I  done?  Are  you  cross  with  me?" 

Her  beautiful  mouth  puckered. 

"No — of  course  not;  only  somehow,  I  don't  seem 
to  be  able  to  think  of  you  as  Peter  here.  It's  all 
so  different.  But,"  she  went  on,  sweeping  back  the 
reply  that  she  saw  framing  itself  on  his  lips,  "tell 
me — is  there  any  news  yet  from  Dakkan  ?  I  am  so 
frightfully  anxious — it  is  so  horrible." 

"  Nothing  fresh,"  he  answered.  "  Don't  worry 
yourself,  Hersee.  I  assure  you,  the  worst  is  over. 
I've  been  the  whole  morning  with  the  Resident ;  in 
fact,  he's  only  just  left.  We're  going  to  do  every- 
thing that's  necessary.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate 
affair,  but  these  things  will  happen  on  the  border. 
You're  not  accustomed  to  the  life  out  here  yet.  The 
women  at  Dakkan  are  taking  it  much  more  philo- 
sophically, I'll  be  bound." 

"  Even  though  their  husbands  are  in  danger  of 
death ! "  she  said  in  a  low,  incredulous,  reproachful 
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voice.      "O    Peter,    how    can    you?"      The    name 
slipped  out,  and  even  as  she  spoke  it  she  flushed  hotly. 

But  Ahad  Singh  smiled. 

"I  am  sending  some  troops  to  Dakkan  at  once," 
he  went  on,  "and  they  and  Colonel  Wentworth's 
men  will  act  together;  and  a  very  big  punitive 
expedition  is  going  off  at  once  from  Shrivnal  to 
teach  the  Matridis  their  manners.  It  will  be  a 
business  of  many  months,  I'm  afraid.  You  English 
people  forget  that  these  hill  tribes  begin  fighting 
whenever  they're  tired  of  peace." 

"  But  the  Semitje  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "They  blew 
up  the  magazine.  Oliver  says  there  must  have  been 
treachery." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Ahad  Singh,  with  his  gleam- 
ing smile.  "  That  was  what  Colonel  Quinton  said. 
Hayle,  who  commanded  it,  is  a  great  favourite  at 
Shrivnal,  and  they  all  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  fort  could  never  have  been  taken  by  simple 
fighting.  I  dare  say  they're  right  —  only  these 
Matridis  are  as  cunning  as  foxes  and  as  bold  as 
lions,  and  they  have  none  of  the  fear  of  the  Sahib 
in  their  unregenerate  hearts." 

Hersee  was  not  looking  at  him,  or  she  might 
have  seen  a  curious  light  in  his  lustrous  eyes,  and 
a  faint  enigmatical  smile  playing  about  his  lips. 

"  You  don't  think  there's  any  real  danger,  then?" 
she  asked,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  limpid  depths 
of  the  lake  below. 

"  I  feel  sure  of  it.  It's  purely  a  local  rising.  As 
far  as  Dakkan  is  concerned,  you  know,  they  almost 
got  out  of  hand  at  the  time  of  the  festival,  about 
two  months  ago,  and  I  suppose  they've  been  simmer- 
ing ever  since.  But  we're  drafting  a  large  number 
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of  police  up  there.  It's  police  they  want,  not  soldiers. 
I  assure  you,  it  will  all  be  quiet  in  a  fortnight's  time. 
The  loss  of  Major  Dennison  makes  it  worse,  of 
course,  but  our  men  have  instructions  to  crush  out 
every  sign  of  rebellion  with  a  high  hand." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  don't  think  it's  any  worse. 
Thanks  so  much  for  comforting  me.  I'm  nothing 
to  any  of  them,  I  know,  but  they  are  my  own 
people,  and  I  can't  help  feeling  horribly  anxious." 

"  You  always  were  a  brick,  Hersee,"  he  said. 

The  girl  had  been  holding  Mrs  Hayle's  envelope 
in  her  hand  all  the  time ;  now,  suddenly,  she  held 
it  out  towards  him. 

"  I  wanted  to  give  you  this,"  she  said.  "  That  was 
really  why  I  asked  you  to  come  over  to  see  me." 

Ahad  Singh  took  the  package  with  a  look  of 
perplexity. 

"  For  me?"  he  asked,  looking  at  the  envelope  and 
seeing  that  there  was  no  address.  "  What  is  it?  " 

"  It  doesn't  matter.  It's  something  for  you." 
She  paused  a  moment,  making  a  quick  decision  as 
to  how  she  should  carry  out  the  mysterious  mission 
that  had  been  entrusted  to  her.  "Something  I 
want  you  to  have." 

Ahad  Singh's  fingers  were  on  the  flap  of  the 
envelope,  but  she  stopped  him. 

"Don't  open  it  now.  Afterwards,  please,  when 
you  are  alone.  And  don't  ask  me  any  more." 

He  bowed  towards  her  with  the  graceful  courtesy 
that  she  had  thought  charming  in  the  old  days, 
contrasted  with  his  athletic  prowess. 

"Your  will  is  law — as  always,  Hersee;  and  any- 
thing that  passes  into  my  hands  from  yours  is  bound 
to  be  more  than  acceptable." 
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Hersee  bit  her  lip.  Was  she  doing  right?  Ought 
she  to  say  that  she  was  only  an  agent,  that  the 
package  was  sent  to  him  from  another  woman  ?  She 
opened  her  lips,  but  no  sound  would  come.  It  was 
not  possible.  Better  fulfil  the  mission  in  silence. 
She  did  not  know  why,  but  suddenly  the  thought 
that  a  white  woman,  a  countrywoman  of  hers,  should 
carry  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ahad  Singh 
seemed  monstrous.  She  wished  she  had  kept  the 
package  and  sent  it  back.  Then  she  remembered 
Mrs  Hayle's  letter — the  note  of  urgent  need — the 
trust  that  had  been  reposed  in  her  by  a  sister-woman 
in  trouble.  She  closed  her  lips  again. 

"That's  all  I  wanted  to  say,"  she  announced, 
with  a  rather  tired  and  perplexed  smile.  "I  am 
afraid  I  disturbed  you.  I  mustn't  keep  you  now. 
You  must  be  terribly  busy." 

"I'm  not  going  until  this  Rajah  Sahib  business 
has  been  cleared  up  between  us,"  said  Ahad  Singh, 
leaning  a  little  forward.  "What's  the  matter,  my 
dear  girl?  Why  can't  I  be  Peter,  as  I've  always 
been?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  faltered.  "As  I  said,  it's 
different  over  here." 

"But  I'm  not  different,  Hersee.  I  haven't 
changed  in  the  least." 

She  looked  at  him.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  her 
face  with  an  eager  light  in  them  ;  the  handsome 
contour  of  his  face  was  enhanced  by  his  uplifted 
chin  ;  a  smile  was  on  his  lips,  a  warm  passionate 
smile.  And  suddenly  the  girl  drew  back,  feeling 
cold,  although  the  sun  was  beating  down  upon  the 
silken  tent.  Why  had  he  changed?  she  asked  her- 
self. Why  was  this  not  the  same  Peter,  the  noisy, 
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jolly  student  of  the  Temple,  the  hospitable  squire 
of  Chillinghurst?  Why  couldn't  she  look  upon  him 
in  the  same  light — as  the  Peter  she  had  played 
golf  and  tennis  with,  and  enthusiastically  applauded 
on  the  polo  ground  and  cricket  field?  Why  was 
this  not  the  same  pleasant,  intimate  friend,  almost 
brother,  who  had  tramped  beside  her  for  miles 
through  the  Kentish  lanes,  surrounded  with  dogs? 
What  was  the  matter?  His  skin  was  no  darker,  his 
teeth  no  whiter,  his  manners  were  the  same  ;  only 
his  costume  had  changed.  Could  such  an  external 
as  clothes  make  so  much  difference?  Did  pearls 
alter  a  man's  heart?  Did  diamonds  make  him  unfit 
for  comradeship?  What  was  this  mysterious  some- 
thing that  had  come  between  them,  that  forbade 
her  to  use  the  familiar  nickname,  that  froze  the  old 
jolly  confidences  on  her  lips  ?  Was  it  his  Rajahdom, 
the  fact  that  he  had  ruled  over  an  alien  people  ?  She 
had  always  known  that  he  was  of  an  alien  race. 
The  fact  that  he  could  not  eat  with  her,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  old  days?  Surely,  not  that.  What, 
then?  The  answer  came  without  her  seeking.  It 
was  subtle ;  it  was  hidden  ;  it  was  uncommunicable 
in  words.  She  could  not  have  expressed  it  even  to 
Oliver,  her  alter  ego.  It  was  this — that  she  saw  in 
him  not  only  the  ruler  of  an  alien  race,  but  an  enemy 
of  her  own.  There  were  no  facts  here.  It  was 
simply  feeling,  instinct,  atmosphere.  And  even  she 
did  not  rightly  understand  it  herself.  Indeed,  so 
little  did  she  understand  it  that  she  immediately 
took  herself  severely  to  task,  and  smiled  at  him  in 
her  radiant  friendly  way. 

"The  fact  is,  it's  no  good  denying  it — you're  such 
a  very  gorgeous  person  out  here.     I  can't  look  upon 
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you  as  if  you  were  my  brother — as  I  used  to  do  at 
home.  I  can't  lord  it  over  you  and  tease  you  as  I 
used  to  do.  I  can't  play  games  with  you  and  beat 
you ! "  She  finished  up  with  a  mischievous  smile. 

Ahad  Singh  leaned  still  further  forward.  A  hot 
light  had  leaped  into  his  eyes  ;  his  voice  thrilled. 

"  Hersee,  I  never  looked  upon  you  as  if  you  were 
my  sister.  Surely  you  knew  that?" 

There  was  a  silence ;  then  the  girl  laughed 
nervously. 

"What  do  you  mean?  You  bullied  me  just  as 
much  as  Noll  did." 

"I  had  quite  different  feelings,  Hersee  —  I  have 
them  still."  The  disconcerting  thrill  deepened  in 
his  voice.  "I've  thought  about  you  a  great  deal 
since  I  came  out  here — some  days  I've  thought  about 
nothing  else.  Listen,  Hersee ;  look  here.  You 
know  that  photograph  you  gave  me?  It  was  the 
only  thing  of  you  that  I  brought  over  here  with  me, 
and  at  first  it  was  like  coming  into  exile,  although 
it  was  coming  home — until  I  knew  that  Oliver  would 
bring  you  out  to  be  my  guest.  I  couldn't  carry  the 
photograph  about  with  me  everywhere,  so  I  had  it 
copied,  and  I  wear  it  always  near  my  heart.  Look, 
Hersee." 

From  out  of  his  tunic  he  had  pulled  a  golden 
locket,  hanging  on  a  thin  chain.  He  snapped  it 
open  and  held  it  out  to  her.  From  a  circle  of  dia- 
monds her  own  face  looked  out,  painted  on  ivory, 
copied  from  her  photograph.  The  girl  looked,  and 
then  recoiled  sharply — not  because  Ahad  Singh  had 
worn  her  miniature  over  his  heart,  but,  in  that  first 
shocked  moment,  because  the  painted  face  looked 
so  strange.  An  instant  later  she  understood  —  it 
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had  been  copied  by  an  Indian,  and,  skilled  copyist 
though  he  might  be,  he  had  put  something  of  his 
own  race  into  her  image.  The  face  was  Hersee's 
face  from  an  Indian  point  of  view,  a  little  wooden, 
with  smaller  eyes  than  she  had,  and  a  touch  of 
Eastern  sunshine  on  the  bloom  of  her  skin. 

"  Is  it  not  wonderful,  Hersee?"  Ahad  Singh 
asked.  "Is  it  not  your  very  self?  It  has  never 
left  me  since  I  had  it  done." 

And  then  in  a  flash  Hersee  understood.  East  and 
West  could  never  meet.  Ahad  Singh  was  an  Indian  ; 
she  was  an  Englishwoman.  He  saw  her  with  an 
Indian's  eyes — had  seen  her  all  the  time,  only  she 
had  never  known.  He  saw  her  as  this  miniature 
made  her  look,  not  as  she  was.  In  the  West  he  had 
put  on  Western  manners,  but  at  home  in  Krinagar 
he  was  himself  again,  the  Oriental,  from  whom  a 
gulf  wide  as  the  universe  must  always  divide  her. 
And  she  knew  that  when  she  had  felt  ashamed 
before  Mrs  Wentworth  because  she  called  him  Peter, 
it  was  not  out  of  snobbishness,  as  she  had  feared, 
but  because,  being  in  India  herself,  she  realised  the 
barrier  between  them,  that  was  reared  as  high  as  the 
great  Himalaya  range  itself. 

Ahad  Singh  put  the  miniature  away ;  then  he  rose 
and  came  and  stood  beside  her,  leaning  down,  with 
his  hand  on  hers. 

With  a  sharp  cry,  she  snatched  her  hand  away, 
looking  up  at  him  with  blazing  defiance  in  her  eyes, 
panting,  white  to  the  lips. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

FOR  a  moment  no  word  was  spoken,  and  the  drowsy 
hum  of  the  city  at  noonday  came  plainly  to  their  ears. 
Their  eyes  met  and  fought  a  battle — in  the  girl's  that 
swift  defiance,  in  Ahad  Singh's  a  light  of  fury,  of 
arrogant  mastery,  almost  of  hatred,  the  light  kindled 
by  the  recent  years  of  autocratic  rule  over  several 
millions  of  souls. 

The  next  moment  they  both  laughed.  Ahad  Singh 
straightened  himself;  then  his  tall,  athletic  body 
slackened  into  the  lazy,  lounging  lines  that  she  knew 
so  well,  and  he  spoke  in  the  very  tone  of  the  Peter 
of  the  old  English  days. 

"  My  dear  girl,  I'm  so  sorry.  What's  the  matter 
with  you?" 

Hersee  was  near  to  crying.  The  truth  was  she 
couldn't  deal  with  him.  A  man  in  whom  she  saw 
an  Eastern  ruler  one  moment,  with  all  the  ideas  and 
passions  of  the  East,  and  the  next  a  well-remembered 
intimate  comrade,  a  man  she  had  played  games  and 
laughed  with — almost  a  brother.  It  was  beyond  her. 
It  filled  her  with  a  sense  of  impotence.  She  called 
her  wits  to  her  aid  and  answered  : 

"I'm  so  sorry.  I'm  afraid  I'm  a  bit  unstrung. 
Don't  mind  me  !  " 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  well,"  he  said.  Again 
the  same  arrogance  sprang  into  his  voice  with  the 
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refusal  to  admit  that  she  had  jumped  away  from 
the  touch  of  his  hand. 

"  Perhaps  that's  it ;  the  sun  is  very  hot,"  she 
answered.  "What  were  we  talking  about?" 

"You,"  he  said  uncompromisingly. 

"That's  a  silly  subject!  But  I'm  keeping  you 
from  all  sorts  of  important  things,  I'm  sure." 

"  No — you  are  not,  Hersee.  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
This  is  a  good  opportunity.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
alone.  I  don't  think  you  quite  understood  me  just 
now — when  I  showed  you  the  miniature." 

"No?"  Her  voice  rose  on  the  question  and  re- 
mained pitched  unnaturally  high.  "  What  didn't  I 
understand?  I  think  it  is  very  nice  of  you  to  have 
had  the  miniature  done,  and — and  I  think  it's  very 
good."  But  even  as  she  spoke  the  words  the 
thought  of  that  strangely  Orientalised  face  made 
her  shudder. 

"You  didn't  understand,  Hersee,  because  I  didn't 
speak.  It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  I  didn't  look 
upon  you  as  a  sister.  Hersee,  I  love  you — and  I 
want  you  to  be  my  wife." 

The  girl  started  to  her  feet.  In  the  first  moment 
of  strong  rebellion  she  could  not  find  words. 

Ahad  Singh  was  very  close  beside  her ;  she  could 
feel  his  breath  on  her  cheeks.  She  looked  around 
wildly,  seeking  means  of  escape. 

"It's  impossible!"  she  said.  "It's  utterly  im- 
possible ! " 

"  Why,  Hersee  ?  "  His  voice  was  low  and  eloquent. 
"Why  do  you  say  that?  To  me  nothing  is  impossible. 
It's  true  that  there  are  difficulties,  but  they  can  be 
overcome.  Three  ruling  Princes  have  married 
Englishwomen,  but  in  doing  so  they  have  broken 
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their  caste,  and  have  practically  given  up  their 
country  and  lived  in  Europe.  But  I  don't  propose 
to  do  that.  We  have  progressed,  and  here  in  Ghilrit 
the  people  are  learning  fast  ;  and  I  am  very  popular 
with  them,  and  anything  I  choose  to  do  will  be  right. 
They  will  welcome  an  English  Maharanee,  Hersee  ! 
Only  a  little  diplomacy  is  needed  to  present  the  case 
to  them,  only  a  little  forbearance  and  sympathy  on 
your  part.  Hersee,  what  do  you  say?" 

"It's  impossible!"  That  was  all  she  could  say. 
Those  two  words  were  hammering  on  her  brain. 

"  No,  dear  girl,  it's  not  impossible." 

"It  is — it's  utterly  impossible."  She  had  moved 
away  from  him.  Her  eyes  strained  towards  the 
doorway,  longing  for  the  appearance  of  her  brother's 
big,  consoling  form.  It  was  a  nightmare  that 
enfolded  her — the  white  and  blue  and  gold  of  the 
palace  and  the  sky,  the  dark  green  of  the  trees, 
the  distant  sheen  of  snow  on  the  mountains,  the 
unreal  luxury,  the  blazing  atmosphere,  the  over- 
powering scent  of  flowers,  the  dusky  face  so  near 
to  her,  the  burning  eyes,  the  gleaming  teeth,  the 
cruel  twist  of  the  lips  that  seemed  to  her  suddenly 
to  have  grown  pale  against  the  dark  skin.  During 
those  tense  moments  all  the  English  memories  faded, 
and  for  the  rest  of  her  life  she  never  thought  of 
him  as  "Peter"  again. 

But  her  brother  did  not  come,  and  she  had  to 
say  something. 

"Oh,  please,"  she  went  on,  "don't  talk  like  this. 
It  makes  it  so  terribly  difficult  for  me." 

"  Hersee,  I  can  break  down  all  obstacles — I  swear 
to  you  that  I  can.  It's  only  a  question  of  going  the 
right  way  about  it.  I'll  promise  you  that  my  people 
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shall  welcome  you.  Not  that  my  people  have  any- 
thing to  say,"  he  added,  lifting  his  chin  in  sublime 
arrogance. 

"It's  impossible,"  she  said  again. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  could  only  marry  the  man  I  loved." 

"  If  I  had  asked  you  in  England,  would  you  have 
said  yes?" 

"  No,  no!  I  looked  upon  you  as  my  brother — 
you  were  like  Noll  to  me.  I've  told  you  so.  Oh, 
please  don't  say  any  more.  It's  so  dreadful 
for  me." 

"But  I  want  you  —  for  my  wife."  Again  the 
Eastern  ruler  spoke  in  those  simple  words.  In 
England  he  had  played  games  with  Englishmen 
on  equal  terms  and  beaten  most  of  them  ;  but  the 
years  of  absolutism  and  enervating  luxury  had 
brought  a  side  of  his  nature  to  the  fore,  at  the 
existence  of  which  his  English  friends  could  not 
even  guess. 

"  Don't,  please,  Peter !  "  She  used  the  name  once 
again  in  order  to  convince  him — the  jolly,  brotherly 
nickname  by  which  she  had  always  addressed  the 
man  who  was  now  a  mighty  prince  in  the  East. 
"  It's  awful  for  me.  It  makes  me  feel  that  I  must 
pack  up  and  go  at  once.  I've  accepted  your 
hospitality.  I'm  your  guest ;  you've  given  me 
such  a  splendid  time !  Oh,  please,  do  understand  ! 
You've  been  so  awfully  good  to  Noll  and  to  me 
that  I  feel  a  real  beast.  Only  I  can't  help  it — it's 
impossible." 

"  Oliver  could  live  with  us,  if  you're  afraid  of 
cutting  yourself  off  from  your  own  people." 

"  It's  not  that.     I— I  couldn't  do  it." 
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His  voice  was  sullen. 

"  It's  what  you  said.  You  feel  different ;  I  seem 
different.  I  suppose  you  look  upon  me  as  all  those 
stuck-up  fools  at  Shrivnal  do  ! " 

"Oh,  don't  say  such  things  !  It's  horrible  !  You 
are  a  great  prince." 

"  But  I'm  not  a  man  you  could  marry." 

She  looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 

"  If  I  loved  you  I  would  marry  you,"  she  said  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  child. 

"  You  talk  nonsense  !     Look  what  I  can  give  you  !  " 

"  You  can't  give  me  anything  that  I  want." 

"  You  don't  realise  things." 

"Yes,  I  do.  I  know  that  you  have  jewels  worth 
fabulous  sums,  and  howdahs  made  of  gold  and  ivory 
for  your  state  elephants,  and  more  money  than  I 
can  count,  and  that  your  throne  is  all  made  of  jewels, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  you 
couldn't  buy.  But,  even  if  I  could  share  these  things 
with  you,  as  an  English  wife  shares  with  her  husband, 
which  I  couldn't,  they  are  not  the  things  that  I  want. 
Please  don't  say  any  more." 

But  Ahad  Singh  had  something  more  to  say.  He 
came  and  stood  quite  close  to  her.  She  had  one 
hand  on  the  marble  balustrade,  and  he  put  one  of 
his  on  it,  and  the  touch  of  his  brown  fingers  scorched 
her  like  fire. 

"  Hersee,  you  are  making  a  mistake.  You're 
dreaming  dreams  when  you  could  grasp  realities. 
I  tell  you  I'll  make  it  all  right — there  would  be 
no  stigma  attached  to  you  —  you  would  be  the 
Maharanee  of  Ghilrit,  and  I  will  live  as  an  English- 
man, which  I  am  in  thought,  and  your  son  and 
mine  shall  ascend  the  throne  after  me." 
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She  shrank  back,  but  he  kept  his  hold  on  her 
hand. 

"  And  more  hangs  on  your  answer  than  you  think, 
Hersee,"  he  went  on  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  passion. 
"  Do  you  hear  me?  More  hangs  on  your  answer 
than  you  can  possibly  understand  ! " 

She  struggled  in  desperate  silence  and  freed  her 
hand. 

4 'Will  you  please  remember  that  I  am  your 
guest?"  Her  voice  was  cold.  "  And  that  there 
is  no  one  here  to  protect  me." 

Ahad  Singh  drew  back  and  bowed.  For  a  moment 
he  was  his  old,  easy,  nonchalant  self,  the  student  of 
the  Temple,  the  Squire  of  Chillinghurst. 

"  Hersee,  old  girl,  I'm  awfully  sorry.  I'm  a 
brute.  But  I  did  want  to  make  you  understand. 
I  think  the  sun  has  got  into  my  head.  Forgive 
me,  there's  a  brick !  And  put  it  down  to  the  fact 
that  I  haven't  seen  you  for  so  long,  and  I've  missed 
you  so  much,  and  of  course,  if  you  can't  say  yes, 
you  can't !  Only,  Hersee,  there's  one  thing  I  must 
say — I  shan't  give  up  hope.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
you'll  change  your  mind.  I  shall  live  to  make  you." 

And,  suddenly,  carried  away  on  that  seesaw  of 
experience  and  memory,  Hersee  laughed,  and  she 
exclaimed  lightly  : 

"  O  Peter,  what  a  silly  ass  you  are." 

At  that  moment  Roland's  bulky  form  filled  the 
doorway  leading  on  to  the  terrace,  and  the  girl,  per- 
ceiving him,  and  the  welcome  deliverance,  cried  out : 

"  Here's  Noll !" 

Roland  looked  very  disturbed  as  he  came  forward, 
and  he  looked  at  Ahad  Singh  with  eyes  full  of 
meaning. 
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"  There's  more  bad  news,"  he  said. 

"  More  ! "  cried  Hersee,  going  white.  "  Oh, 
what?  Be  quick!" 

"There's  been  another  rising  at  Dakkan.  The 
news  came  through  by  wireless.  I  was  leaving 
cards  on  the  Engineers'  Mess  at  Shrivnal,  and 
Major  Fordyce  told  me.  They're  afraid  it's  an 
open  rebellion,  and  an  armed  fanatic  was  found 
in  the  Colonel's  compound  and  only  just  taken  in 
time,  as  he  was  potting  at  the  Colonel's  wife, 
as  she  was  eating  her  tiffin  alone.  So  now 
all  the  women  are  going  to  be  sent  to  Shrivnal 
at  once,  and  the  fellows  out  there  are  going  to 
let  go."  For  a  moment  Roland  himself  had 
forgotten  where  he  was,  but  he  pulled  himself 
together,  and  turned  to  Ahad  Singh.  "Awfully 
rough  on  you,  Peter,  old  chap  !  Those  fellows  of 
yours  seem  bent  on  murder  and  sudden  death.  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  impress  on  Major  Fordyce's 
mind  that,  of  course,  it  was  just  as  bad  for  you  as  it  is 
for  them.  And  I'm  sure  he  saw  it,"  he  added  genially. 

"  I  hope  he  did,"  said  Ahad  Singh  in  a  somewhat 
enigmatical  tone  of  voice.  "There's  a  great  deal 
that  these  English  officers  don't  see,"  he  added  drily. 
"  But,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  I  must  go  now.  I 
suppose  news  will  be  coming  in,  and  I  shall  have 
to  see  Colonel  Quinton  again."  He  looked  from 
brother  to  sister  with  a  frank  smile.  "  I  can't  tell 
you  how  sorry  I  am  to  have  brought  you  out  at 
such  a  troublesome  time.  I  had  hoped  to  make 
your  visit  so  pleasant." 

"It's  not  your  fault,  Peter,  old  chap,"  said  Roland 
warmly.  "Hersee  and  I  are  thoroughly  convinced 
of  that — aren't  we,  old  girl?" 
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"Oh  yes,  of  course,"  said  Hersee;  but  her  voice 
was  muffled. 

Ahad  Singh  went  back  into  the  palace,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  brother  and  sister  were  left  alone,  she 
turned  a  horrified  face  to  him. 

"  Noll,  what  does  this  mean  ?     It's  too  horrible  !  " 

"  It  may  be  only  another  scare,"  he  replied. 

"But  if  the  women  are  coming  to  Shrivnal — the 
whole  station  must  be  in  danger  !  Of  course  it  must. 
Women  like  Mrs  Wentworth  and  Mrs  Osgood  would 
never  desert  their  posts  for  a  mere  scare." 

"  Well,  dear,  they  are  better  out  of  the  way,  that's 
the  truth." 

Suddenly  Hersee  was  assailed  by  a  very  real  and 
tangible  regret.  Why  had  she  given  that  letter 
from  Mrs  Hayle  to  Ahad  Singh?  She  would  never 
have  done  it  if  she  had  known  that  Mrs  Hayle 
would  be  in  Shrivnal  herself  in  a  few  days.  This 
news  altered  everything.  Mrs  Hayle  might  not 
want  her  letter  to  have  been  delivered — now  that 
this  had  happened.  Of  course,  she  could  not  have 
wanted  her  letter  delivered.  To  her  Ahad  Singh 
must  now  appear  to  be  an  enemy.  To  Hersee 
herself  he  appeared  suddenly  in  the  same  light. 

"Noll,  this  is  no  light  thing.  Must  not  —  the 
Rajah  be  held  responsible?" 

Roland  frowned. 

"My  dear  girl,  you  must  not  say  such  things. 
It  is  very  cruel.  What  can  poor  Peter  possibly 
have  to  do  with  it?  He  is  in  a  most  difficult  position  ; 
you  must  see  that.  These  hill  men  are  nothing  to 
do  with  him  ;  their  attack  on  the  fort  must  have 
inflamed  the  Dakkan  people.  There  is  no  telling 
how  these  natives  are  affected — rebellion  seems  to 
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run  through  an  enormous  area  like  a  flame.  There's 
no  accounting  for  it.  And  you,  who  ought  to  know 
better,  hold  Peter  to  blame." 

"  I  want  to  go  away  from  here,  Noll,"  she  said. 

"  My  dear  child,  whatever  is  the  matter  with 
you?"  He  was  frankly  displeased.  "Surely,  if 
my  training  has  taught  you  anything,  it  has  taught 
you  not  to  run  away  from  danger — not  that  I  believe 
there  is  any  danger  here." 

"I  don't  want  to  run  away  from  danger,  Noll." 
She  spoke  hurriedly,  and  there  was  a  deep  crimson 
flush  on  her  pale  cheeks.  "  But  our  people  are  in 
danger,  and  our  place  is  by  their  side." 

"My  dear  girl,  you  exaggerate  a  small  local 
rising." 

"  When  these  women  come  to  Shrivnal  for  safety," 
she  went  on  bravely,  "  you  cannot  speak  of  a  small 
local  rising.  They  are  not  made  that  way.  There 
must  be  real  danger.  And  we  belong  to  them, 
Noll,  we  don't  belong  here." 

"Great  Scot!  Your  heroics  almost  point  to  a 
touch  of  the  sun,"  her  brother  laughed. 

"If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  Noll,  could  you 
stay  on  here  in  the  Palace?" 

"  But  the  worst  is  not  coming  to  the  worst,  my 
child.  Peter  will  do  everything  that  can  be  done." 

"  You  haven't  answered  my  question." 

"  I  can't,  because  I  have  implicit  faith  in  Peter, 
who  is  my  friend." 

Hersee  was  holding  on  to  the  balustrade.  She 
turned  to  her  brother  with  a  quiet  and  most  arrest- 
ing dignity. 

"Noll,  there  is  another  reason  why  I  want  to 
get  away  from  here.  The  Rajah  has  asked  me  to 
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marry  him."  She  looked  at  him  with  burning 
eyes,  sure  of  his  quick  and  unhesitating  response. 
It  came  quickly,  but  it  was  other  than  she  expected. 

"Yes,  dear  old  girl,"  he  said,  in  a  questioning 
tone,  "and  what  did  you  say?" 

She  gasped  for  breath. 

' '  What  did  I  say,  Noll  ?  Of  course,  I  said  no. 
It's  impossible  ;  I  couldn't  think  of  it.  That's  why 
I  want  to  go  away  from  here." 

Roland  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  He  took 
his  sister's  hand  in  his  close,  magnetic  clasp. 

"My  dear  girl,  why  couldn't  you  think  of  it?" 
he  asked  slowly.  "Why  shouldn't  you  be  Peter's 
wife?" 

Hersee  cried  out,  and  tried  to  release  her  hand. 

"  Noll,  you  can't  mean  that.  You  can't  possibly 
mean  that." 

"My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "I  certainly  do  mean 
what  I  say."  He  spoke  with  deliberation.  "  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  Peter's 
wife." 

"Noll,  it's  preposterous  of  you,"  she  flashed. 

"  Peter  is  already  like  a  brother  to  me,"  Roland 
went  on.  "What  is  there  preposterous  in  my 
wanting  him  to  become  my  brother  in  very  fact?" 

"There  is — everything.  I  thought  you  would 
have  seen  at  once.  I  thought  you  would  have 
realised  that  we  must  go  away." 

"  You  refused  him  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  refused  him.  Noll,  I  can't  under- 
stand you." 

"  My  dear  child,  your  attitude  strikes  me  as  very 
unreasonable,"  her  brother  said.  When  he  spoke 
seriously  his  words  gave  an  impression  of  weight, 
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and  there  was  a  certain  detached  coldness  in  his 
voice  that  was  extremely  impressive.  "I  detect 
a  certain  element  of  repulsion  in  your  voice.  It  is 
an  ungrateful  way  to  reward  a  man  who  has  done 
you  the  greatest  honour  that  lies  in  his  power." 

"But — it  is  different — out  here,"  she  said  hesi- 
tatingly. "One  feels  that  he  should  not  have 
done  it." 

"That  is  utterly  artificial,  my  child.  Peter  is  no 
different  here  to  what  he  was  at  home — a  splendid 
fellow,  an  upright,  honest  man,  a  great  athlete. 
What  more  can  you  want?" 

"  Noll,  I  couldn't  discuss  it  with  you,  if  you  take 
it  like  this." 

"I  confess  I  am  disappointed." 

"You  knew,  then?" 

"  I  have  always  known." 

"  I  never  gave  a  thought  to  such  a  thing.  I  admit 
I  looked  upon  the  Rajah  in  a  different  light  at  home, 
but  it  was  only — as  a  brother." 

"Then  you  gave  him  no  hope?" 

"Certainly  not.  I  couldn't.  It's  out  of  the 
question." 

Her  brother  sighed. 

"I'm  really  grieved,"  he  said.  "I  certainly  had 
hoped  that — well  that  you  would  have  decided 
otherwise." 

Hersee  gazed  at  him  blankly. 

"  I  can't  think  it's  you  speaking,  Noll,"  she  said. 
"Men  —  Englishmen  feel  so  strongly  about  these 
matters.  The  difference  of  race  is  an  overwhelming 
barrier.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  attempting  to 
break  it  down." 

"  My  dear  child,  Peter  is  an  extraordinary  man. 
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I  have  known  him  from  a  boy,  and  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  the  barrier  you  speak  of  has  already  in  his 
nature  been  practically  broken  down." 

"  Then  you  are  mistaken,  Noll,"  his  sister  retorted. 
"  Indeed,  you  are.  I  can't  explain,  but  I  can  feel  it. 
And,  listen  !  "  She  was  suddenly  moved  to  relate 
the  incident  of  the  miniature  and  the  subtle  changes 
that  the  Indian  copyist  had  wrought  in  her  face. 
"  And  he  thinks  it's  like  me,"  she  concluded,  rais- 
ing her  voice  to  accentuate  the  point,  unanswerable 
and  damning  in  her  eyes.  "Noll,  he  really  thinks 
it's  like  me.  And  it  makes  me  look  like  a  little 
brown  woman." 

Roland  laughed  at  the  indignation  in  her  voice ; 
but  a  moment  later  he  was  serious  again. 

"I  can  only  repeat  that  I'm  frightfully  sorry, 
sisterkin,"  he  said.  His  voice  was  kind,  and  there 
was  no  reproach  in  it,  only  infinite  regret.  "  Not 
only  are  you  refusing  a  wonderful  position  and  a 
life  such  as  is  offered  to  few  women,  but  you  are 
practically  making  me  a  bankrupt." 

"  A  bankrupt?"  Hersee's  voice  was  full  of  horror. 

"Only  in  gratitude,"  he  replied,  and  the  smile 
that  curved  his  mobile  lips  was  both  pathetic  and 
dignified. 

"  In  gratitude?  I  don't  understand.  You've  done 
far  more  for  the  Rajah  than  he  has  done  for  you." 

"You  speak  in  ignorance,  sisterkin.  Peter  has 
done  things  for  me  that  I  can  never  repay.  I  had 
hoped  that  perhaps  you  might  cancel  the  debt." 

"Noll,  I  really  don't  understand."  The  girl's 
voice  was  impatient. 

"I  will  tell  you,  old  girl,  only  it's  a  dead  secret, 
and  must  never  be  breathed,  except  between  us. 
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Peter  has  given  me  —  well,  all  that  a  man  can 
possibly  require  in  this  life — wealth  beyond  our 
wildest  dreams — the  certainty  of  it,  mind  you — and 
an  opportunity  for  usefulness  to  my  fellow-creatures 
that  has  never  been  offered  to  any  living  man 
before." 

Hersee  looked  frankly  incredulous. 

"My  dear  Noll,  what  a  tremendous  gift,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  light  laugh. 

"It  is  indeed,  sisterkin,"  he  answered,  "as  you 
will  see  for  yourself  when  we  get  home.  There — 
I'll  explain  at  once  ;  I  won't  keep  you  in  suspense, 
old  girl.  You  know  my  trip  into  the  mountains? 
I  gave  it  out  purposely  that  it  was  only  the  whim 
of  an  ardent  traveller  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
heart  of  Nature.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  was 
a  definite  search  after  a  secret — the  magic  secret  of 
the  holy  men  of  the  mountains." 

"  A  secret."  The  girl's  eyes  kindled.  Her 
interest  was  aroused.  There  was  that  in  her 
brother's  manner  that  promised  an  extraordinary 
revelation. 

"Yes,  old  girl,"  he  answered  radiantly,  "  a  secret 
that  has  never  been  given  to  the  world  before  — 
nothing  less  than  the  secret  of  health,  of  beauty,  of 
long  life — almost  of  immortality." 

"  Noll,  it  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale." 

"I  tell  you  it's  simple  fact — and  my  fortune  is 
made,  and  power  is  given  to  me  greater  than  the 
power  of  kings.  And  I  tell  you  that  Peter  has 
given  me  this  gift  freely  and  without  asking  a 
return.  And  do  you  wonder  that  I  had  hoped  that 
you  would  be  able  to  pay  my  debt?" 

The  girl's  voice  was  cold. 
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"  I  am  sorry — I  am  quite  unable  to  pay  it.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  could  induce  me  to 
marry  the  Rajah." 

"Nothing?" 

"  Nothing." 

Roland  frowned  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  but 
his  temperament  was  mercurial,  and  he  was  soon 
smiling  again. 

"  Hersee,  old  girl,  Peter  has  never  asked  for 
anything  from  me.  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that. 
It's  only  that  I  am  so  poor  and  you  are  so  rich— 
because  you  have  a  treasure  that  Peter  wants  to 
possess.  Don't  take  it  hardly,  old  girl.  Don't  be 
angry  with  me." 

"I  am  not  angry  with  you,  Noll.  It's  only  that 
I  thought  you  would  have  understood." 

"  My  dear  girl,  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  disappoint 
you,  but  the  fact  is — I  don't  understand.  I  thought 
you  were  above  petty  race  differences,  since  I  have 
always  tried  to  instil  into  your  mind  the  principles 
of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  But  it  seems 
I  haven't  succeeded." 

"It's  not  a  question  of  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man,"  said  Hersee  indignantly.  "  It's  a  question 
of  a  woman's  feelings.  And  I'm  afraid  those  are 
things  you  wouldn't  understand,  even  if  you  lived 
to  be  two  hundred,  and  had  all  the  knowledge  of 
your  holy  men  in  the  mountains." 

And  Roland,  who  was  always  good  -  natured, 
roared  with  laughter. 

"Let's  leave  it  at  that,  sisterkin,"  he  said. 

A  rare  opportunity  of  penetrating  into  the  Eastern 
mind  and  life  was  offered  to  Hersee  Roland  later 
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on  that  day.  Ahad  Singh  sent  word  by  her  brother 
that  the  famous  ceremony  of  the  lighting  of  the 
Sacred  Fire  was  to  take  place  in  the  great  temple 
at  ten  o'clock  that  night,  and  that,  if  she  would 
care  to  witness  it,  he  would  have  her  smuggled  up 
into  the  gallery  reserved  for  the  royal  ladies,  with- 
out anybody  knowing  that  she  was  there. 

Hersee  consented  gladly,  and  her  brother  remarked 
with  somewhat  surprising  warmth  : 

"  Peter  will  do  anything  for  you,  old  girl.  It's  a 
most  risky  proceeding,  as  a  matter  of  fact — only  he 
can  rely  on  his  people.  And  you  don't  care  a 
button.  You're  an  ungrateful  cat." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

RAVEN  was  comfortably  —  even  magnificently  — 
housed  in  Shrivnal.  He  had  a  large  bungalow, 
with  a  really  beautiful  garden  that  sloped  down  in 
a  series  of  lawns,  almost  English  in  appearance,  to 
the  river,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  mighty  stream 
that  flowed  from  the  mountains  to  the  south.  He 
had  electric  light  and  electrically  driven  ventilating 
fans ;  he  had  a  drawing-room  large  enough  to  give 
a  dance  in  ;  he  had  numerous  other  rooms  that  he 
was  not  likely  ever  to  enter  ;  he  had  tennis  and 
croquet  lawns,  and  excellently  appointed  stables ; 
he  had,  in  fact,  everything  that  a  man  in  a  high 
position  ought  to  have — except  a  wife,  who  should 
have  been  the  social  pivot  of  that  extremely  hard- 
working but  also  extremely  gaiety-loving  station. 

He  was  in  mufti,  which  did  not  suit  him  very 
well,  the  loose,  light  suit  being  baggily  cut  and 
hanging  about  his  tall,  spare  form  in  unbecoming 
shapelessness.  He  looked  extremely  stern,  and  was 
sitting  at  his  writing-table,  absorbed  in  the  perusal 
of  some  papers.  There  was  not  a  sound  in  the 
room  but  the  regular  breathing  of  his  two  dogs — 
magnificent  black  chows,  which  lay  in  two  different 
corners  of  the  room,  putting  as  much  distance 
between  each  other  as  they  possibly  could.  People 
had  often  said  that  Raven's  choice  of  chows  as  his 
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companions  was  highly  characteristic.  Dogs  and 
man  had  the  same  aloofness,  the  same  lack  of  the 
companionable  spirit,  the  same  watchful  alertness, 
that  did  not  desert  them,  even  in  sleep. 

Presently  a  visitor,  whom  Raven  had  evidently 
been  expecting,  was  announced,  for  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  with  a  sound  of  satisfaction. 

It  was  a  small,  wiry,  sallow-faced  man,  with  a 
crisp,  dark  moustache,  who  had  entered.  He,  also, 
was  in  mufti,  but  his  clothes  had  the  cut  of  a 
swagger  London  tailor,  and  his  dapper  little  person 
was  groomed  almost  to  the  point  of  foppishness. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  foppish  in  his  character 
or  in  his  achievements.  He  was  General  Clifford, 
the  brigadier,  and,  after  Raven  himself,  the  person 
in  highest  authority  in  the  station. 

"You  wanted  to  see  me,  Raven?"  he  asked,  as 
they  shook  hands.  "  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  come  at 
once,  but  I  was  with  Quinton,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  inclined  to  take  a  very  serious  view  of  matters. 
I  think  he's  wrong  myself,  but  there  you  are!" 
General  Clifford  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  he  sank 
into  a  chair  and  accepted  a  peg  from  the  hands  of 
Arwal  Khan,  the  magnificent  person  who  ruled 
over  the  Burra  General  Sahib's  household  with  a 
rod  of  iron. 

As  soon  as  the  man  had  disappeared,  Raven  asked 
sharply  : 

"What  does  Quinton  consider  serious  in  the 
situation?" 

"  Everything,  apparently." 

"  Do  you  agree  with  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Of  course,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  Wentworth  would  never  have  gone  to 
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the  length  of  sending  the  women  away  from  Dakkan 
unless  he  thought  he  was  in  for  a  tough  time. 
At  any  rate,  all  our  precautions  are  taken.  By 
the  way,  you  know,  of  course,  that  Hayle  is 
all  right?" 

Raven  nodded. 

"I  heard  that  he  reached  Dakkan  this  morning, 
after  a  couple  of  days  of  hiding  in  the  Pass,  and 
that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  devotion  of  one  of 
his  men.  And  I  also  heard  that  the  wireless 
message  contained  the  news  that  he  had  sent  the 
plans  of  the  fort  down  to  Dakkan  to  be  forwarded 
on  here,  and  that  they  never  arrived." 

General  Clifford  nodded. 

"Yes,  that's  so.  Jenner,  of  the  Guides,  who  is 
still  here  in  hospital,  says  he  heard  in  a  letter  that 
the  fellow  who  brought  the  despatches  down,  when 
these  plans  of  the  fort  were  included  with  them, 
happened  to  be  Mrs  Hayle's  syce,  who  had  gone 
up  to  the  fort  with  a  letter  to  her  husband,  and 
who  carried  the  official  despatches  down,  because 
Hayle  couldn't  spare  a  man  at  the  time.  He  was 
murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  Pass,  and  nobody  seems 
to  know  who  brought  the  despatches  and  Mrs  Hayle's 
letters  on.  Of  course  the  despatch-box  was  opened 
and  the  plans  were  stolen.  The  mischief  of  it  is 
that  nobody  noticed  that  the  despatch-box  had  been 
tampered  with.  These  fellows  are  the  very  devil  ! " 
And  the  little  General  sighed  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  most  disheartening  country 
to  work  in  in  the  world. 

Raven  swung  about  in  his  chair  and  looked 
General  Clifford  in  the  eyes  with  his  level,  un- 
flinching stare. 
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11  I  know  something  that's  still  more  the  devil 
than  the  native,"  he  said. 

"  What's  that?" 

"The  Government  of  India  in  Council,"  was  the 
brief  reply. 

"  What's  the  matter?" 

"Read  this." 

Raven  took  up  a  well-worn  leather  despatch-case 
from  the  table,  and  extricated  a  large  sheet  of 
official-looking  paper  from  it  that  he  handed  to  his 
companion.  He  had  taken  the  measure  of  his  man 
in  the  few  weeks  in  which  he  had  known  him.  General 
Clifford  might  be  small,  but  he  was  thorough-bred  ; 
as  a  soldier,  as  a  man.  He  was  to  be  trusted,  even 
with  official  secrets  and  confidential  despatches. 

The  little  man  read  through  the  closely  -  written 
pages  with  growing  incredulity  and  obvious  disgust. 
When  he  had  finished  his  breath  came  in  little 
spluttering  gasps. 

"It's  not  possible,"  he  cried.  "It's  sheer 
madness." 

"  It's  very  definite,  isn't  it,  under  that  mass  of 
flowery  verbiage,  more  suited  to  Ahad  Singh's 
government  than  to  ours?" 

"But,  great  heavens,  General,  they're  tying  your 
hands  and  putting  the  responsibility  of  anything 
that  happens  on  your  shoulders  in  the  same 
breath  !  "  exclaimed  Clifford  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement. "That's  always  the  way.  These  blessed 
fellows  ought  to  be  made  to  spend  six  months  in 
every  station  in  India.  They  wouldn't  be  alive  in 
a  couple  of  years,"  he  went  on,  "and  a  good  thing, 
too  ! "  The  last  words  were  uttered  sotto  voce,  but 
with  emphasis. 
10 
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"The  fact  remains,  these  are  my  instructions," 
said  Raven. 

"  And  they  come  to  this — don't  fight  at  any  price. 
Pacific  measures — tommy  rot.  You  might  as  well 
reason  with  a  hungry  lion  at  close  quarters  when 
you'd  left  your  gun  at  home.  Give  way  —  use 
diplomacy.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  I  hope  you'll  give 
them  a  piece  of  your  mind." 

Suddenly  Raven  smiled. 

"Aren't  you  assuming  the  situation  to  be  much 
worse  than  you  really  believe  it  to  be,  Clifford?" 
he  asked. 

The  little  General  sat  bolt  upright.  The  processes 
of  his  mind  were  almost  visible  to  that  arch-reader  of 
men  who  watched  him. 

"I  suppose  I  am,"  he  said.  "It's  the  habit  of 
being  prepared  for  everything.  I  don't  suppose  it 
will  come  to  blows  really.  And,  thank  God,  they 
don't  forbid  a  punitive  expedition.  I  wonder  they 
don't  dictate  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  chap  who 
blew  up  the  Semitje  Fort."  With  which  withering 
sarcasm  he  buried  his  crisp  moustache  in  his  big 
glass  and  drank  deeply. 

"That  was  what  I  wanted  to  see  you  about,"  said 
Raven.  He  spoke  in  a  cold,  detached  way.  "The 
knowledge  of  these  instructions  should  be  shared 
by  two  people,  I  think,  because  otherwise  nobody 
could  believe  in  them." 

"They  are  dictated  by  the  gentlemen  who  rule 
us  at  home  and  love  all  the  races  of  mankind 
except  their  own,"  said  General  Clifford  explosively. 
"  Of  course,  you  will  make  strong  representa- 
tions in  reply,  and  demand  full  discretionary 
powers." 
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"I  shall  certainly  do  that,"  said  Raven,  with  a 
gleam  in  his  cold,  light  eyes. 

General  Clifford  rose  to  his  feet. 

"I'm  sure  I'm  very  grateful  for  your  confidence," 
he  said.  "I  don't  think  it  will  come  to  anything 
myself — once  these  fellows  are  properly  punished 
they  will  settle  down  again  for  a  few  months.  All 
the  same,  I  should  be  inclined  to  write  to  Calcutta 
for  a  consignment  of  rose  water,  if  I  were  you  !  The 
folly  of  giving  a  man  authority  and  then  tying  his 
hands."  Here  the  General's  feelings  overcame  him 
and  he  shook  hands  in  silence. 

But  as  he  was  leaving  the  room  he  paused,  then 
came  back  to  where  Raven  was  standing. 

"  By  the  way,  in  all  this  upset  about  Dakkan  and 
the  Semitje,  I  believe  the  ceremony  to-night  has 
been  forgotten.  Quinton  reminded  me.  Don't 
you  think  it  will  be  advisable  to  follow  the  usual 
custom  and  forbid  any  of  our  men  to  go  in  to 
Krinagar  to-night?" 

"I  don't  know  what  ceremony  you  are  talking 
about,"  said  Raven,  who  never  sought  information 
in  a  roundabout  way. 

"It's  the  lighting  of  the  Sacred  Fire  in  the  great 
temple,"  explained  the  little  General.  "It  takes 
place  once  a  year.  They  are  supposed  to  tell  by 
it  whether  there  will  be  peace  or  war  during  the 
year.  It's  a  meaningless  thing  in  these  days,  of 
course,  only  it  arouses  a  lot  of  feeling,  and  as  there 
were  various  encounters  some  years  ago  we've  always 
kept  our  men  out  of  the  city  to  prevent  trouble." 

"Quite  right,"  said  Raven.  "Has  the  ceremony 
any  significance?" 

"Well,  the  Rajah   attends   it,    and   it's  the  most 
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important  thing  in  the  whole  year.  You  know 
how  superstitious  they  are.  And  Quinton  has  heard 
that  there  are  tremendous  disturbances  in  the  city 
because  some  holy  man  has  prophesied  that  to-night, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Mutiny,  the  fire  will  refuse 
to  be  lit." 

1  'Which  means?" 

"  War.  Dear  me,  how  much  easier  it  would  be  if 
we  hadn't  to  deal  with  a  pack  of  children." 

''Or  if  we  could  deal  with  them  as  children," 
said  Raven,  with  his  quick,  rare  smile.  And  the 
other  man  knew  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  despatch 
from  Calcutta. 

"  What  is  the  lighting  of  the  Sacred  Fire,  Noll?" 
Hersee  Roland  asked  her  brother,  as  they  sat  at  dinner. 

"  Peter  has  explained  it  fully  to  me,"  he  answered. 
"  It's  a  ceremony  full  of  picturesque  symbolism. 
But  the  chief  issue  is  whether  the  State  is  to  be  at 
peace  or  at  war  during  the  year.  The  great  moment 
is  when  the  priests  bring  out  a  vessel  filled  with 
spirit  and  hold  a  lighted  torch  to  it.  If  the  spirit 
burns  the  State  will  be  at  peace,  if  it  refuses  to 
burn  then  the  dogs  of  war  will  be  let  loose." 

"  But  how  can  it  refuse  to  burn,  if  it  is  spirit,  and 
a  lighted  torch  is  held  to  it ! "  exclaimed  Hersee  in 
her  practical  way. 

"That  is  where  the  mystery  comes  in,"  replied 
Roland,  with  his  ready  smile.  "Anyhow,  it's  a 
very  wonderful  sight,  I  believe,  and  afterwards  all 
the  streets  of  the  city  are  illuminated,  and  there  are 
fireworks.  You  will  see  something  of  it,  as  you 
drive  through." 

"I  feel  frightfully  adventurous,"  laughed  the  girl, 
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"  going  off  all  by  myself,  or,  rather  alone,  with  the 
ayah  in  the  car.  I  do  hope  I  shan't  get  lost." 

For  all  her  independent  spirit,  a  feeling  of  awe 
overcame  her  when,  about  half- past  nine  o'clock, 
she  was  driven  in  one  of  Ahad  Singh's  cars  to  a 
side  entrance  of  the  great  temple,  and,  shrouded  in 
native  draperies,  was  hurried  in,  followed  by  the 
ayah,  and  the  rich,  jewelled  gloom  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  shrines  of  the  gods  in  all  India 
enfolded  her. 

Hersee,  being  of  an  adventurous  temperament, 
soon  lost  her  sense  of  awe,  and  began  to  take  a  vivid 
interest  in  her  unusual  surroundings.  Four  natives 
in  rich  and  picturesque  garments,  with  pale  yellow 
turbans,  accompanied  her  and  the  ayah.  They  sprang 
into  being  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  temple,  and  she 
recognised  them  as  belonging  to  the  band  of  Ahad 
Singh's  personal  attendants.  It  was  so  dark  that 
at  first  she  could  not  see  where  she  was  going,  but 
after  traversing  a  wide  hall,  around  which  she  could 
just  make  out  a  double  row  of  pillared  arches,  they 
began  to  ascend  a  narrow  staircase,  and  Hersee 
began  to  think  that  they  would  never  get  to  the  top. 
Her  guides,  meanwhile,  had  produced  tapers,  which 
they  lit,  and  by  their  feeble  glimmer  she  saw  that 
the  walls  of  the  staircase  were  decorated  with  strange 
pictures,  and  that  every  now  and  then  there  were 
apertures  in  one  of  them,  filled  in  with  lace -like 
carving,  and  through  them  came  a  strange  distant 
humming  sound,  that  she  supposed  must  be  the 
voices  of  the  people  in  the  temple  below. 

They  came  out  on  a  wide  platform  when  they  had 
finished  climbing  the  stairs.  It  was  carpeted  with 
rugs,  and  immediately  facing  them  were  doors  that 
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gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  tapers,  being  entirely 
covered  with  plates  of  silver,  on  which  were  moulded 
forms  of  birds  and  beasts  and  flowers.  These  doors 
the  men  opened,  and  then  they  invited  her  to  step 
into  what  turned  out  to  be  a  fair-sized  room,  one 
side  of  which  was  composed  entirely  of  a  grille  of 
fretted  stonework,  so  delicate  and  fine  that  one  could 
see  through  it,  as  though  it  had  been  wire.  The 
men  then  salaamed  and  gave  her  to  understand  by 
signs  that  they  would  wait  outside  and  that  she 
was  not  to  move  from  the  place  until  they  reappeared. 
She  nodded  her  comprehension,  and  they  immediately 
went  out,  closing  the  doors  behind  them. 

Hersee  looked  round  her  with  ever-growing  interest. 
As  soon  as  her  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  gloom 
she  saw  that  the  place  in  which  she  found  herself, 
which  she  knew  to  be  the  gallery  reserved  for  the 
women  of  the  royal  household,  was  carpeted  with 
rare  rugs,  and  that  along  the  open  stonework  screen 
ran  a  wide  divan,  heaped  with  cushions,  and  that 
at  the  back,  near  to  the  doors,  two  tables  were  set, 
each  holding  a  large  flat  basket  of  tuberoses,  which 
exhaled  a  most  powerful  fragrance.  And  now  the 
distant  humming  sound  had  grown  to  a  sibilant 
chatter,  and  she  realised  that  this  room  overlooked 
the  interior  of  the  temple  itself. 

The  ayah  had  squatted  in  a  corner,  apparently 
perfectly  indifferent  to  what  was  going  on  and  watch- 
ful only  of  the  safety  of  the  Miss  Sahib.  Hersee 
knelt  down  on  the  broad  divan  and,  holding  on  to 
the  stonework,  peered  down  into  what  at  first  looked 
like  an  unfathomable  abyss.  She  had  seen  the 
exterior  of  the  temple  in  the  daylight,  with  its 
wonderful  fa9ade  of  carvings  that  rose  in  narrowing 
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terraces  to  a  couple  of  peaks  that,  from  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  old  native  city,  seemed  actually  to  sweep 
the  sky.  But  she  had  not  imagined  for  a  moment 
that  the  interior  could  be  so  vast.  Looking  up,  she 
could  barely  discern  the  roof,  borne  on  its  mammoth 
pillars ;  looking  down,  she  herself  seemed  to  be 
perched  up  at  an  incredible  height,  and  the  seething 
masses  of  natives  on  the  floor  looked  no  larger  than 
monkeys.  The  faint  glow  of  light,  she  supposed, 
came  from  torches  on  a  lower  level ;  and  her  brother 
had  told  her  that  the  whole  ceremony  was  performed 
in  darkness,  and  that  it  was  only  when  the  Sacred 
Fire  had  been  lit  that  hundreds  of  torch-bearers  came 
rushing  in  to  give  reality  to  the  old-age  symbol  of 
the  kindling  of  light. 

Immediately  below  the  gallery,  right  across  the 
temple,  there  was  a  great  high  screen  of  carved 
and  fretted  marble  with  what  looked  like  gates  of 
gilded  bronze  in  the  centre.  Hersee  knew  that 
behind  it  was  the  shrine  of  the  great  god.  Opposite 
to  her,  on  the  floor  level,  was  another  enclosed  place, 
which  she  guessed  from  what  her  brother  had  told 
her  to  be  the  Rajah's  private  gallery,  from  where 
he,  in  company  with  her  brother  and  his  house- 
hold, was  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Between  the 
screen  and  the  main  body  of  the  temple — which  had 
several  pillared  aisles  running  at  right  angles — was 
a  flight  of  broad  and  shallow  marble  steps,  on  the 
topmost  one  of  which  the  lighting  of  the  Sacred 
Fire  was  to  take  place. 

All  at  once,  as  Hersee,  absorbed  and  entranced, 
gazed  down  on  the  extraordinary  scene,  a  sudden 
hush  and  movement  denoted  the  arrival  of  the  Rajah 
and  his  party.  Although  there  was  no  screen  in 
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front  of  their  canopied  enclosure,  the  girl  was  much 
too  far  away  to  make  out  the  individuals  that  com- 
posed the  party,  failing  even  to  locate  her  brother's 
position  by  his  Western  dress.  And  it  seemed  as 
if  a  faint  cloud  of  smoke  were  settling  on  the  air. 

Almost  immediately  six  men,  whom  Hersee's 
supposed  to  be  priests,  came  out  of  the  wide-flung 
doors  of  the  screen  that  hid  the  sacred  shrine,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  marble  steps  in  regular 
procession  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  strange  wailing 
chant.  Then  they  stood  in  a  row,  with  folded  arms, 
while  boys  came  from  the  sides,  bearing  baskets  of 
flowers,  which  they  scattered  on  the  floor,  while  the 
whole  mass  of  people  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  wonder  revealed  to  them  within  the  shrine. 
Hersee  could  not  see  what  actually  happened,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  a  light  streamed  out  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  gates  were  then  closed  again,  the  priests  retired 
and  the  boys  returned  and  performed  strange 
rhythmic  evolutions,  winding  ropes  of  flowers  about 
their  almost  naked  bodies.  Then  there  was  more 
chanting,  and  a  loud  voice  from  inside  the  sanctuary 
seemed  to  be  reciting  some  sacred  legend  in  a 
monotonous,  but  very  musical  sing-song. 

Hersee  felt  instinctively  that  this  recital  was  lead- 
ing up  to  the  great  and  crucial  moment  of  the 
ceremony.  Nor  was  she  mistaken,  for,  as  the  strong 
voice  died  away,  the  great  gates  were  opened  again, 
and  some  men,  clad  in  pure  white,  carried  out  a 
great  round  vessel,  and  placed  it  on  the  topmost 
step.  Through  the  gloom  Hersee  saw  that  the  bowl 
glittered  as  if  it  were  made  of  pure  gold.  Then 
the  priests  came  out  again,  and  one  of  them  carried 
a  lighted  torch. 
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A  loud,  hissing  sound  spread  itself  through  the 
entire  building  —  the  simultaneous  indrawing  of 
thousands  of  breaths. 

Hersee  never  forgot  what  followed  as  long  as  she 
lived. 

One  priest  advanced,  circled  round  the  bowl  three 
times,  and  then,  sitting  down  on  his  haunches,  slowly, 
slowly  lowered  the  torch  until  it  met  the  contents  of 
the  vessel,  from  which  in  a  moment  would  spring  the 
Sacred  Fire. 

The  breathless  suspense  of  the  people  made  itself 
felt  even  to  the  English  girl,  perched  high  up  in  her 
eerie.  The  next  instant  would  decide  the  fate  of  all 
Ghilrit  throughout  the  year. 

And  then — the  torch  touched  the  contents  of  the 
bowl — and  then  there  was  a  breathless  moment — and 
then  there  was  no  fire. 

The  priest  raised  the  torch  again,  and  the  vast 
assemblage  hung  on  it  with  straining  eyes,  and  then 
again,  slowly,  slowly  he  dipped  it  until  it  rested  on 
the  surface  of  the  contents  of  the  bowl. 

But  still  there  was  no  fire. 

And  then  the  priest  plunged  the  torch  into  the 
bowl.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  mighty  temple 
a  faint  hissing  was  heard,  and  the  next  moment  the 
priest  stood  erect,  and,  with  a  dramatic  and  tragic 
gesture,  raised  on  high  the  extinguished  torch. 

There  was  not  a  sound.  For  one  instant  the 
thousands  that  thronged  the  temple  were  dumb — 
stupefied  before  that  incredible  sight  of  the  Sacred 
Fire  that  refused  to  burn.  And  then  a  great  howl 
rent  the  air. 

Hersee  shuddered,  but  felt  nothing  except  a  wild 
excitement  and  exhilaration.  The  little  ayah  crouched 
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down,  her  teeth  chattering,  and  began  to  give  vent 
to  shrill  sounds  of  fear. 

Among  the  shouts  and  cries  one  voice  rose  every 
now  and  then,  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  furious  words, 
growing  ever  louder  and  wilder  until  it  reached  a  very- 
madness  of  inspired  savagery.  The  people  responded 
with  long-drawn  shouts,  apparently  of  glee.  Then 
there  were  some  sharp  cries,  as  of  people  in  pain. 

Hersee  was  roused  from  this  absorbed  survey  of 
the  strangest  scene  that  surely  Western  woman  had 
ever  beheld  by  the  ayah  clutching  at  her  gown.  The 
little  creature  was  in  a  pitiful  state  of  panic. 

"  Miss  Sahib  —  come  away!  Does  the  Presence 
want  both  herself  and  her  unworthy  servant  to  die  ? 
Behold,  there  is  battle  and  murder  down  there.  I 
can  hear  the  call  of  one  to  the  other  and  the  sound 
of  knives  ripping  the  flesh.  For  verily,  your  Honour, 
the  spirit  of  battle  has  entered  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
since  the  Sacred  Fire  refused  to  burn,  and  each  man 
is  the  enemy  of  the  other." 

Hersee  did  not  understand  all  the  speech,  but  she 
could  see  plainly  enough  that  the  ayah  was  terrified  and 
wanted  to  get  away.  She  went  to  the  door  and  opened 
it.  The  four  men  were  no  longer  outside  ;  the  carpeted 
landing  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  was  deserted. 

The  ayah  had  pattered  after  her,  and  now  threw  up 
her  hands  and  screamed. 

"  Indeed,  your  Honour,  this  is  no  place  for 
women,"  she  cried.  "  Not  even  for  the  Miss  Sahib, 
who  is  the  honoured  guest  of  our  great  Lord  who  is 
the  light  of  his  servants'  eyes.  For,  verily,  Hazur, 
we  are  both  but  women — and  our  guard  has  fled." 

Hersee  shut  the  doors  again.  She  tried  to  quiet 
the  woman,  telling  her  that  the  guards  had  but  gone 
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to  clear  a  path  and  would  be  back  immediately. 
But  ten  minutes  passed,  and  still  the  landing  was 
deserted.  And,  meanwhile,  the  uproar  in  the  temple 
grew  worse  than  ever,  and,  mingling  with  the  shouts, 
were  more  frequent  shrieks  of  pain,  cries  that  told 
the  girl  that  the  ayah  was  right  and  that  the  spirit 
of  battle  was  indeed  abroad.  She  could  see  lithe 
forms  springing  here  and  there,  as  she  bent  down, 
and  the  flash  of  knives  in  the  air,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  man  fell. 

She  felt  sure  that  it  was  better  for  her  to  stay 
where  she  was,  for,  of  course,  Oliver  must  realise 
that  she  was  all  alone,  and  no  doubt  meant  her  to 
wait  for  some  time,  until  the  disturbance  was  over. 

But  the  disturbance  showed  no  signs  of  terminating, 
although  a  great  many  of  the  natives  had  already 
been  swept  out  of  the  temple,  apparently  by  the 
pressure  of  those  who  were  fighting  behind  them. 
Hersee  could  now  see  that  the  enclosure  where  Ahad 
Singh  and  his  party  had  sat  was  empty  ;  therefore, 
they  were  no  doubt  making  their  way  to  her. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  the  temple 
was  emptying  quickly.  With  indescribable  rapidity 
the  natives  disappeared  in  a  great  surging  tide,  and 
where  had  been  pandemonium  was  now  complete 
silence.  Then  Hersee  knew  that  her  brother  would 
come  to  her. 

But  he  did  not  come.  Nobody  came.  Another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  with  the  ayah,  in  a  state 
of  absolute  collapse,  clinging  to  her  clothes,  Hersee 
made  up  her  mind  to  find  her  way  down  to  see  if 
the  guards  were  below  and  the  car  outside.  She 
felt  that  it  was  a  rash  thing  to  do,  but  the  prospect 
of  being  locked  up  in  the  temple  presented  itself 
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to  her,  and  was  not  at  all  alluring.  Although  she 
had  nerves  of  steel,  she  had  had  about  as  much 
excitement  as  she  could  stand. 

The  way  down  the  staircase  was  easy,  and  at  the 
bottom  was  the  large  hall  that  they  had  traversed. 
But  here  the  girl  failed  to  find  the  door  by  which 
they  had  entered,  and,  hurrying  the  ayah  down 
another  corridor,  found  herself  suddenly  just  within 
one  of  the  main  doorways,  which  several  temple 
attendants  were  in  the  act  of  closing.  Seeing  the 
two  women  they  paused  and  began  to  shout,  but 
Hersee,  using  all  her  strength,  brushed  past  them 
and  her  athletic  training  came  into  good  use,  for 
with  one  thrust  of  her  elbow  she  sent  one  of  the 
natives  reeling  against  the  wall.  Then,  quick  as 
lightning,  and  dragging  the  ayah  after  her,  she  ran 
down  the  steps  into  the  street. 

"Verily,  the  Miss  Sahib  has  the  strength  of  a 
lion,"  muttered  the  little  ayah  breathlessly. 

Hersee  judging  the  direction  as  best  she  could, 
rushed  the  little  woman  round  to  the  side  door  of 
the  temple,  where  they  had  entered  it.  But  there 
was  no  sign  of  either  the  guards  or  the  motor-car. 

She  now  realised  that  she  had,  indeed,  done  a  very 
unwise  thing,  for  as  soon  as  they  turned  again  they 
came  face  to  face  with  a  surging  mob  that  had  ap- 
parently been  driven  out  of  the  temple  and  was  now 
exercising  its  newly-acquired  war-like  spirit  in  the 
streets. 

"Let  us  flee,  your  Honour,"  whimpered  the  little 
ayah.  "These  men  will  surely  kill  us." 

Hersee  turned  again,  and  they  fled  before  the  mass 
of  shouting  natives.  But  it  only  made  matters  worse. 
Turning  by  the  further  end  of  the  temple  they  were 
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face  to  face  with  another  mob,  as  wild  as  the  first, 
and  in  the  narrow  street  they  became  imprisoned 
between  the  two.  They  were  forced  along,  the  little 
ayah  often  bodily  lifted  off  her  feet.  Strangely 
enough,  none  of  the  men  seemed  to  take  any  notice 
of  them,  so  possessed  were  they  by  the  fanatical 
spirit  that  had  entered  into  them.  Hersee,  where 
heart  and  brain  in  no  wise  failed  her,  was  gratefully 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  was  dressed  outwardly 
like  a  native  woman,  and  she  pulled  the  soft,  silken 
folds  of  her  scarf  as  closely  as  possible  about  her  face. 

But  the  situation  was  sufficiently  serious  for  all 
that.  They  were  being  forced  through  a  narrow 
street,  from  which  there  was  apparently  no  means 
of  escape.  Sickening  sights  surrounded  them,  that, 
together  with  the  wild  cries,  were  more  than  enough 
to  upset  a  strong  man.  Most  of  the  natives  con- 
tented themselves  with  shouting  and  stamping ;  but 
here  and  there  were  little  bands  of  a  different  caste, 
who  slashed  at  each  other  with  knives,  and,  if  they 
could  find  nobody  to  slash  at,  slashed  at  themselves, 
so  that  their  garments  ran  with  blood. 

And,  then,  just  as  Hersee  saw  that  the  street  turned 
into  a  fairly  wide  space,  the  little  ayah's  hold  on  her 
relaxed,  and  she  found  herself  buffeted  by  a  huge  hill 
man,  clad  in  sheepskin,  who  passed  on  without  noticing 
her,  wildly  brandishing  a  wicked-looking  knife.  But 
in  that  moment  the  little  ayah  had  disappeared. 

Now,  indeed,  the  girl  began  to  be  slightly  alarmed. 
The  little  woman  had  been  no  protection  physically, 
but  at  least  she  spoke  the  language,  and  these  men 
were  her  own  people. 

Now  the  English  girl  found  herself  all  alone  in  a 
native  city  in  the  midst  of  a  fanatical  mob. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

HERSEE'S  training,  her  brother's  constant  fostering 
in  her  naturally  receptive  mind  of  logic  and  resource, 
stood  her  in  very  good  stead  during  the  next  few 
moments.  She  realised  clearly  that  she  was  perfectly 
safe  as  long  as  these  fanatics  did  not  notice  her,  or, 
even  noticing  her,  judged  her  by  her  garments  to  be 
one  of  their  own  women,  carried  away  against  her 
will  by  the  tide  of  excited  humanity  that  surged 
through  the  narrow  streets.  And,  even  had  she 
been  dressed  in  her  ordinary  clothes,  she  knew  that 
she  would  have  very  little  to  fear,  Englishwomen 
being  almost  invariably  treated  with  the  perfect 
courtesy  that  is  born  of  complete  indifference  by  the 
natives  of  India,  and  particularly  by  the  hill  men, 
whose  own  women  do  not  veil  their  faces,  and  who 
are,  therefore,  not  aroused  even  to  the  polite  wonder 
by  the  effrontery  of  the  memsahibs.  But  an  English- 
women dressed  up  in  native  clothes  —  that  was 
another  matter. 

For  the  moment  the  girl  stood  still,  nonplussed, 
and  the  very  fact  of  her  doing  so  drew  attention 
to  her,  since  her  stopping  even  for  a  second  impeded 
the  whole  mass  behind  her.  In  that  moment  a 
native  woman  caught  sight  of  her  face,  and,  shouting 
aloud,  proclaimed  her  discovery  to  those  around  her. 

And  in  that  moment  Hersee,  the  lessons  of  her 
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earliest  youth  coming  mechanically  to  her  aid,  bent 
down,  doubled,  and  slipped  through  the  crowd  like 
a  hare,  right  under  the  shelter  of  the  houses,  and, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  found  a  narrow  lane  at  right 
angles  to  the  street — a  place  of  pitch  darkness  and 
foul  aroma. 

Sheltering  behind  a  tall  water-butt,  she  waited  for 
a  few  moments,  her  heart  thumping  like  a  hammer ; 
but  the  shouting  crowd  swept  onwards,  and  she  was 
left  unmolested. 

Blindly  she  made  her  way  through  tortuous 
deserted  alleys  back  towards  the  temple.  It  was 
her  only  chance  of  getting  back  to  the  palace  that 
night  in  safety,  for  it  was  very  plain  that  it  would 
be  hours  before  the  streets  could  be  cleared,  even 
if  the  police  were  ordered  to  do  it,  which  she  had 
heard  was  never  done  in  case  of  a  religious  dis- 
turbance. And  this  was  evidently  a  disturbance  of 
that  nature,  since  the  fact  that  the  Sacred  Fire  had 
refused  to  burn  had  let  pandemonium  loose  in  the 
graceful,  flower-scented  city  of  Krinagar. 

For  quite  ten  minutes  she  ran  like  a  hare,  blindly 
following  her  instinct  as  to  the  direction  that  she 
took,  until  at  last  the  sound  of  voices  that  had  been 
muffled  grew  again  into  a  roar,  and  she  knew  that 
she  was  nearing  the  open  space  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  temple.  Here,  at  a  corner,  she  was 
suddenly  confronted  by  a  blaze  of  light,  as  a  pro- 
cession of  torch  -  bearers  swung  past.  The  next 
moment  the  pressure  of  two  streams  of  people  coming 
in  opposite  directions  hemmed  her  in,  and  she  gave 
an  involuntary  cry.  This  directed  the  attention  of 
the  mob  to  her,  and  a  black  hand  tore  away  her  veil. 

She  gave  a  cry  as    her  face   was   exposed,   and 
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immediately  a  score  of  menacing  hands  were  uplifted. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  such  a  thing  would  have 
been  impossible,  but  the  natives  were  inflamed  with 
a  spirit  that  the  poor  little  ayah  had  not  been  wrong 
in  describing  as  one  of  "  battle  and  murder."  Hoarse 
voices — it  seemed  to  Hersee  a  thousand  of  them — 
sounded  in  her  ears.  It  was  an  angry  shout  of  fury, 
and  she  believed  that  her  last  moment  on  earth  was 
at  hand. 

All  she  remembered  was  raising  her  head,  feeling 
a  grip  on  her  shoulders,  seeing  the  flash  of  a 
descending  knife,  and  the  brilliant  orb  of  the  moon 
just  rising  above  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the 
wondrously-carved  temple  that  raked  the  sky. 

Then  all  was  blackness. 

Hersee  did  not  think  she  really  lost  consciousness, 
in  spite  of  the  momentary  darkness  in  which  her 
whole  being  was  engulfed.  She  felt  a  stinging  pain 
in  her  shoulder,  and  then  the  strange,  almost  brutal, 
and  yet  comforting  sensation  of  somebody  tearing 
her  away  from  the  mob,  some  one  whose  arms  were 
strong  and  whose  low  voice  spoke  her  own  tongue. 

After  that  a  million  years  seemed  to  elapse,  and 
through  those  million  years  she  seemed  to  be  running  ; 
with  somebody  supporting  her — running  as  though 
to  win  the  supreme  race  of  life,  the  race  with  death. 
And  then  came  a  period  when  all  was  not  black, 
but  grey,  and  the  sound  of  hoarse  voices  died  away, 
and  the  sight  of  hostile,  dark  faces  faded  from  before 
her  eyes — and  then  she  awoke. 

Something  stung  her  cheek.  It  was  a  man's 
rough  tweed  coat.  Somebody  was  wrapping  some- 
thing round  her  shoulder,  under  the  armpit,  and  a 
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pain  that  was  like  a  knife  made  her  clench  her  teeth. 
She  was  standing  upright,  but  leaning  against 
somebody,  and  the  body  that  she  leaned  against 
was  firm  as  a  rock. 

She  opened  her  eyes  with  an  effort.  It  was  pitch 
dark.  From  the  feeling  under  her  feet  she  knew 
that  she  was  standing  on  a  rough  mud  road,  through 
which  great  boulders  penetrated  here  and  there.  The 
person  who  was  bandaging  her  shoulder  proceeded 
carefully,  supporting  her  with  one  arm. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  asked  in  a  whisper.  "I 
can't  see  !  "  But  from  the  very  first  she  had  a  sense 
of  security,  a  sense  of  inexplicable  happiness. 

"  I  am  Alexander  Raven,"  a  voice  said.  "  Please 
don't  worry.  You  are  all  right." 

"  What  happened  ?" 

"  Never  mind  now." 

"  But  I  must  know.  That  dreadful,  howling  mob 
— oh,  I  shall  always  see  it  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  You  must  not  excite  yourself.  You  are 
wounded." 

"Then  tell  me.  I  shall  be  much  less  excited  if 
I  know  the  truth." 

"Some  natives  attacked  you.  I  don't  suppose 
they  meant  you  any  real  harm,  but  a  knife  was  in 
the  air  and  came  down  on  your  shoulder.  At  such 
times  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Forgive  me, 
but  what  earthly  business  had  you  to  be  there?" 

"None  at  all.     And  you?" 

"I  had  come  into  the  city,  having  been  told  that 
there  were  to  be  disturbances."  He  had  answered 
her  quite  simply,  and  then  seemed  to  pull  himself 
together,  and  said  coldly  :  "That  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  A  male  tourist  is  one  thing — that  is  what 
11 
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I  might  be  taken  for — but  a  woman  among  that 
mob  ! " 

"It  was  an  accident,"  she  said  humbly,  as  a 
child  speaking  to  a  venerated  teacher.  "  Please 
don't  be  angry.  I  went  to  see  the  ceremony  in 
the  temple — the  Rajah  thought  I  should  like  to  see 
it.  I  went  with  an  ayah  up  to  the  gallery  reserved 
for  the  women  of  the  Rajah's  household.  Then 
there  was  a  dreadful  scene,  because  the  Sacred  Fire 
did  not  burn,  and  our  guards  deserted  us.  We 
waited  ever  so  long  and  no  one  came.  I  got 
frightened,  and  went  down  and  lost  my  way,  and 
got  out  into  the  street.  I  couldn't  see  anybody  be- 
longing to  me,  so  the  ayah  and  myself  were  hurried 
along  by  the  crowd,  and  presently  I  lost  her,  and 
then  I  escaped  and  ran  back,  but  I  met  the  crowd 
again,  and  then  —  then  you  came.  I  suppose,"  she 
added,  "you  were  only  just  in  time." 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "I  tell  you  I  don't 
suppose  they  meant  you  any  harm.  But  you  must 
have  been  utterly  mad.  Now,  do  you  think  you 
could  walk?" 

"Oh  yes,  quite  well." 

"Then  I  will  take  you  back." 

"Back— where?" 

"ToShrivnal." 

"Oh  no,  I  couldn't  go  there.  My  brother  will 
be  looking  for  me.  I  must  get  back  to  the  palace 
somehow." 

"  You  have  no  business  at  the  palace,"  he  answered, 
and  his  voice  was  stern. 

"  But  my  brother  is  there." 

"Your  brother  has  shown  that  he  is  not  capable 
of  looking  after  you." 
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"Oh  no — please  don't  think  that.  I  wanted  to 
see  this  ceremony.  And  I  ought  to  have  stayed 
where  I  was.  Oliver  would  have  come  for  me. 
Only  I  lost  my  head — it  was  rather — rather  exciting, 
and  then  it  all  grew  so  dark  and  still,  and  I  was 
afraid  of  being  shut  up  in  the  temple.  Really, 
that  is  the  truth.  It  was  all  my  fault.  I  am  sure 
Oliver  and — the  Rajah  are  in  a  dreadful  state.  And 
I  must  really  get  back  to  the  palace  at  once.  Where 
are  we  now  ?  " 

"In  the  courtyard  of  a  house  —  it  belongs,  I 
imagine,  to  a  well-to-do  merchant.  I  ran  here  with 
you  after  I  had  got  you  away.  I  judge  that  we  are 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  temple,  and  there 
doesn't  appear  to  be  any  disturbance  here.  But — 
look ! "  He  pointed,  and,  following  the  direction 
of  his  hand,  she  saw  a  dull  red  glare  suffusing  the  sky. 

"  What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"One  of  those  torch-bearers  has  set  fire  to  some- 
thing. Before  another  hour  has  passed  half  the 
city  may  be  burning.  These  natives  are  like 
children." 

"  Is  it  because  the  fire  wouldn't  burn  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  nodded. 

"A  stupid  trick." 

"A  trick?" 

"Yes,  they  put  water  into  the  bowl,  instead  of 
spirit." 

"Oh,  how  awful!  But  they  couldn't  be  so 
wicked  ! " 

"  It  has  been  done  before." 

"To  inflame  the  people  like  this?  Oh,  it's  too 
horrible.  I  can't  believe  it.  How  could  anybody 
cheat  them  like  that?" 
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"It  may  mean  nothing,"  Raven  said.  "  But 
that's  not  the  point.  It's  no  place  for  you ;  and 
I'm  sure  your  brother  would  be  the  first  to  say  so. 
Come  back  with  me — any  of  the  women  at  Shrivnal 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  you."  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  as  far  over  the  mud  roofs  came  a  curious 
long-drawn-out  cry — a  sound  that  made  the  girl's 
blood  run  cold,  in  spite  of  her  fine  courage. 

"  Oh,  what  is  that  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"The  war  cry,"  he  answered,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way.  "It  means  that  they  will  do  more  mischief 
to-night.  See  —  there's  another  house  on  fire.  I 
must  get  you  back  to  the  palace  ;  after  all,  it's 
safer.  There  might  be  difficulty  in  getting  you  out 
of  the  city." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  war  cry  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  nothing — it  means  that  they  have  got  a 
little  out  of  hand.  You  don't  know  these  people, 
Miss  Roland.  They're  children — with  possibilities. 
And  just  at  present  all  the  possibilities  have  been 
exploited  in  a  wrong  direction." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  this  disturbance  has  been 
made?"  she  cried. 

"I  do." 

"That  somebody  caused  that  awful  scene  in  the 
temple  on  purpose?" 

"  I  think  it's  highly  probable." 

"Oh,  how  horrible  !  How  wicked  !  I  shall  never 
forget  it — never  as  long  as  I  live."  And  at  the  very 
thought  she  turned  faint  again,  and  the  weight  of 
her  slight  body  against  his  arm  sent  a  thrill  to  the 
man's  heart  and  a  frown  to  his  brow. 

"  Please  try  not  to  faint,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"You  mustn't  think  there  is  anything  really  the 
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matter.  It's  probably  only  like  a  child  letting  off 
fireworks.  And  I  must  get  you  back.  You  are  not 
fit  to  stay  here.  Do  you  think  you  can  manage  to 
walk  a  little  way  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  of  course." 

"Then  we  can  get  back  into  the  main  street  and 
down  to  the  lake,  and  from  there  I  can  send  some- 
body to  the  palace  and  tell  them  you  are  safe,  and 
they  can  come  to  fetch  you.  Now  come  and  don't 
talk — you  aren't  strong  enough." 

There  was  something  wonderfully  protective  in 
the  clasp  of  his  hand  on  her  uninjured  arm;  and 
to  Hersee  the  passage  down  to  the  lakeside  was 
like  a  dream.  It  occupied  nearly  twenty  minutes, 
and  when  they  arrived  on  the  mud  embankment, 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  old  covered  bridge 
which  flanked  the  furthest  wall  of  Ahad  Singh's 
royal  park,  the  girl  felt  as  if  she  were  living  in 
some  strange  enchanted  land  of  the  imagination. 
They  had  hardly  spoken  a  word — only  every  now 
and  then  Raven  asked  her  in  a  low  voice  how  she 
was  faring,  and  she  answered  that  her  shoulder 
did  not  hurt  her  at  all,  which  was  quite  true. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  six  men  belonging  to  Ahad 
Singh's  bodyguard  were  coming  out  of  the  further- 
most gate  of  the  park.  The  sentry  having  challenged 
them,  Raven  went  up  and  addressed  them,  acting 
on  a  sudden  inspiration. 

44  Whither  are  you  going?  Is  it  to  seek  the  Miss 
Sahib,  who  has  been  detached  from  the  Rajah's  party?" 

"That  is,  indeed,  our  errand,  your  Honour,"  they 
answered,  with  one  voice. 

44  The  Miss  Sahib  is  here,  safe  with  me.  Go  back 
to  the  palace  and  fetch  a  conveyance — do  not  delay." 
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The  men  drew  breath  with  evident  relief.  It  was 
clear  that  they  had  been  spurred  to  their  errand 
with  no  gentle  touch. 

"  Make  all  the  haste  you  can,"  Raven  went  on, 
"for  the  Miss  Sahib  is  wounded,  and  the  Rajah 
Sahib  will  undoubtedly  hold  you  to  blame  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  her  if  you  delay." 

The  men  salaamed  and  hurried  away,  and  Raven 
led  Hersee  into  the  park,  the  gates  of  which  the 
sentry  shut  behind  them.  The  girl  was  very  weak 
by  this  time,  and,  after  walking  a  few  steps,  Raven 
espied  a  seat  on  which  he  made  her  sit  down.  The 
night  was  cold,  and  she  unconsciously  nestled 
close  to  him.  He  took  her  hands  in  his,  and  they 
sat  in  perfect  silence  until  the  far-off  sounds  of 
footsteps  and  horses'  hoofs  fell  on  their  ears.  And 
then,  suddenly  obeying  an  overmastering  impulse, 
Raven  took  the  girl  in  his  arms. 

"  I  love  you,"  he  said,  and  Hersee  came  out  of 
her  dream  into  a  blinding  reality. 

The  next  few  moments  were  of  the  exalted,  starry 
order,  on  the  memory  of  which  women  live,  at  the 
memory  of  which  they  smile  when  they  die.  The 
girl,  weak  and  unstrung  by  the  events  of  that  un- 
forgettable night,  was  transported  into  a  wonderful 
region  far  above  the  earth,  when  the  low,  compelling 
voice  spoke  the  magic  words:  "I  love  you."  In 
a  normal  state  of  mind  she  would  have  been  startled, 
perhaps  even  alarmed,  for  she  had  the  shy  reserve 
of  a  woman  brought  up  by  men,  and  her  strongest 
feelings  were  hidden  deep.  But  to-night  it  seemed 
natural  —  it  seemed  inevitable  that  this  man  whom 
she  had  always  made  a  hero  should  love  her,  and 
should  tell  her  so  in  this  scented  moonlight  of  an 
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Indian  garden.  And  the  secrets  of  her  own  heart 
were  revealed  to  her ;  for  the  first  time  she  became  a 
very  woman,  and  she  realised  the  meaning  of  her 
vague,  girlish  dreams. 

"  Have  I  frightened  you?"  the  man  asked.  "  Are 
you  angry?  I  couldn't  help  it." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  head  stirred  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  questions  were  answered. 

"  Is  it  true — can  you — do  you  care  for  me?" 

Her  head  stirred  again,  and  a  faint,  tremulous 
sound  came  from  her  lips. 

He  strained  her  close  and  kissed  her.  In  the 
glare  of  the  moonlight  his  face  was  transfigured, 
and  his  eyes  were  no  longer  cold. 

In  the  distance  a  watchman's  gong  sounded  the 
hour  of  midnight,  and  the  horses'  hoofs  and  the 
footsteps  came  nearer  across  the  park.  The  two 
talked  in  hurried  whispers,  snatching  their  first 
moments,  knowing  that  they  were  but  few. 

"  I  can't  believe  it,"  sighed  the  girl.  "  You  don't 
know — what  I  have  thought  of  you.  That  you 
should  care  for  me !  That  you  should  have  found 
me  to-night  !  It's  like  a  fairy  story  !  You  seemed 
so  far  above  me,  so  big,  so  wrapped  up  in  your 
work !  And  when  you  were  kind  to  me,  I  thought 
it  was  because  you  were  sorry." 

"  Sorry— for  what  ?" 

"Because  I  am  lonely  and  a  stranger.  Sorry 
for  me — as  dear  Mrs  Wentworth  was,  and  kind  as 
she  was  kind." 

"I  love  you,"  he  said  again,  his  lips  close  to  her 
ear.  Nobody  who  had  known  Raven  during  the 
last  ten  years  would  have  recognised  him. 

"  When — was  it?"  she  whispered. 
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"Do  you  remember — after  dinner  on  Mrs  Went- 
worth's  verandah,  I  had  just  heard  that  you  had 
saved  her  life,  and  you  told  me  that  you  couldn't 
bear  to  think  of  the  natives  you  had  shot,  and  held 
out  your  hands  to  me — and  I  took  them  !  It  was 
then  almost  the  first  hour  in  which  I  met  you." 

"  And  I  thought  you  were  only  sorry." 

"I  loved  you  then — and  I  knew  it."  There  was 
a  slow,  deep  triumph  in  his  voice.  "  I  have  never 
loved  a  woman  before."  It  was  no  tender  flattery  ; 
it  was  the  very  truth. 

"Oh,  how  wonderful!  How  wonderful!"  She 
spoke  like  a  bewildered,  but  ecstatically  happy 
child. 

"  Listen,  my  love — we  haven't  much  time — these 
fellows  are  coming.  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

Again  she  gave  no  articulate  answer ;  indeed, 
she  was  not  capable  of  speech.  But  he  felt  her 
tremble  all  over.  Their  emotions  were  well  matched. 

"That's  good,"  he  went  on.  "I  don't  think 
I  dared  to  hope  that  you  could  care  for  an  old 
fogey."  She  stroked  his  sleeve,  and  he  stooped  to 
kiss  her,  and  for  a  moment  he  could  not  speak. 
Then  he  pulled  himself  together.  "I  must  say 
what  I've  got  to  say,  sweetheart.  It's  this.  I'm 
going  to  let  you  go  back  to  the  palace,  although 
I  hate  the  idea.  I  want  to  take  you  back  with 
me  to  Shrivnal,  and  give  you  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  women  there.  They're  good  sorts,  all  of  them. 
But  I  believe  you're  safer  here.  What  I'm  saying 
is  only  for  you.  I  believe  there's  going  to  be 
trouble,  and  while  you  are  Ahad  Singh's  guest  no 
one  can  hurt  you.  Do  you  understand  ? — that's 
why  I'm  letting  you  go  back." 
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"  But,  if  there's  trouble — there's  danger — to  you?" 
She  sat  up,  and  a  twinge  of  pain  crossed  her  radiant 
face  as  she  moved  her  shoulder. 

"Of  course  not.  It's  not  danger — only  a  great 
sting — that's  all  these  fellows  can  inflict  upon  us. 
But,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe  they're  up  to  mischief. 
So  now  you  understand.  That's  why  I'm  letting 
you  stay  at  the  palace— brother  or  no  brother!" 

"  But,  if  there's  danger,  I  want  to  be  with  you." 

"  If  there's  danger,  you  shall  be  with  me." 

"Oh,  how  you  understand,"  she  murmured. 
"I  don't  know  what  I've  done  to  be  so — blessed." 

"You've  blessed  me  above  all  other  men,"  he 
said  simply.  He  had  the  art  of  love  in  his  heart, 
although  he  had  never  used  it.  It  was  in  him  to 
be  as  great  a  lover  as  he  was  a  soldier.  And  the 
girl  was  as  big  in  her  way  as  he  was  in  his,  and 
had  the  art  of  knowing  how  fortunate  she  was. 

"Here  they  come,"  he  said.  "Now,  good-night, 
my  darling,  and  good-bye — for  a  little  while.  And, 
if  anything  happens,  you'll  know,  won't  you?  If 
it's  worse  than  we  think,  I  shall  come  for  you." 

"  I  know — and  I  will  wait." 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  a  moment  later  a  small 
party  came  up  to  them.  Two  sowars  of  Ahad 
Singh's  bodyguard,  fully  armed,  and  eight  men 
bearing  a  glorified  dandy,  with  a  carved  roof  and 
silken  curtains,  sent  by  the  Rajah,  as  the  head  of 
the  party  informed  Raven,  because  his  Highness 
did  not  know  whether  the  jolting  of  the  motor-car 
would  be  too  much  for  the  Miss  Sahib.  He  added 
that  there  was  a  terrible  tamasha  at  the  palace, 
since  his  Highness  had  returned  with  Roland  Sahib, 
who  was  injured,  and  the  Miss  Sahib  was  lost. 
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Companies  of  soldiers  were  scouring  the  city  at  the 
present  moment. 

Raven,  knowing  the  girl's  affection  for  her  brother, 
stopped  the  man  autocratically,  and  asked  in  a 
low  voice  whether  Roland  Sahib  was  badly  hurt. 
But  he  received  the  consoling  reply  that  it  could 
not  be  a  bad  injury,  since  Roland  Sahib  could  walk. 

A  few  minutes  later  Hersee  was  installed  in  the 
dandy,  and  Raven  held  her  hand. 

"I'm  not  coming  with  you,"  he  said,  "because 
I  don't  want  them  to  know  that  I  was  in  the  city, 
you  understand,  sweetheart?  These  men  don't  know 
me.  God  bless  you  !  You  shall  hear  from  me  soon." 

And  Hersee  smiling,  with  brimming  eyes, 
whispered : 

"Yes — let  it  be  soon." 

She  was  borne  back  to  the  palace  on  the  highest 
crest  of  the  wave  of  exultation  that  sweeps  poor 
mortals  off  their  feet  and  makes  them  feel  as  if 
their  heads  touched  the  stars.  The  revelation  had 
come  upon  her  so  suddenly,  although  she  knew 
that  she  loved  the  man.  But  her  love  was  still 
largely  made  up  of  hero-worship,  tipped  with  wonder 
that  burned  like  a  bright  flame.  It  was  too  wonder- 
ful for  expression — almost  too  wonderful  to  be  secretly 
thought  of.  By  the  time  her  bearers  reached  the 
palace  she  was  almost  on  the  point  of  collapse  from 
excitement  and  happiness  and  loss  of  blood,  although 
the  wound  in  her  shoulder  was  very  slight. 

The  next  morning  she  was  aware  of  an  electrical 
atmosphere,  and  the  little  ayah,  who  had  found 
her  way  back  to  the  palace,  was  full  of  the  most 
blood-curdling  tales  of  the  sights  she  had  seen. 
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After  she  had  partaken  of  chota  hazri,  she  went 
out  on  to  the  terrace,  but  was  soon  called  in  to 
see  Ahad  Singh's  English  resident  doctor,  who 
lived  in  the  palace.  He  had  attended  to  her  wound 
the  night  before,  and  had  declared  that  it  was 
nothing  serious,  and  that,  with  a  magnificent  con- 
stitution like  hers,  its  healing  would  only  be  a  matter 
of  days. 

After  the  doctor  had  left,  her  brother  joined  her 
in  the  drawing-room ;  and  for  the  first  time  she 
heard  the  full  story  of  the  night  before.  It  ap- 
peared that,  as  soon  as  the  Sacred  Fire  refused  to 
burn,  and  the  outbreak  of  fanaticism  had  begun, 
Ahad  Singh  and  his  party  had  withdrawn,  but 
Roland,  being  a  little  too  keenly  interested,  had 
gone  forward  for  a  moment,  and,  being  caught  up 
in  the  surging  crowd,  had  had  his  wrist  broken. 
He  had  got  back  to  his  companions  safely,  but  had 
fainted.  He  was  carried  out  and  placed  in  one 
of  the  motor-cars,  and  Ahad  Singh  had  sent  a 
member  of  his  household  back  with  him,  and  then  had 
waited  for  a  little  while  before  sending  a  messenger 
up  to  the  royal  gallery  to  fetch  Hersee  and  the 
ayah,  believing  it  would  be  safer  to  let  them  stay 
up  there  until  the  disturbance  had  died  away. 

But,  as  it  became  worse  and  worse,  he  had 
written  a  hasty  note  and  sent  it  up  by  a  messenger, 
telling  Hersee  to  wait  quietly  and  not  to  mind  the 
darkness,  as  he  would  send  up  for  her  as  soon  as 
it  was  safe.  When  the  messenger  arrived  up  at 
the  gallery  he  found  that  the  Miss  Sahib  had 
already  left.  Ahad  Singh  had  not  taken  a  fit  of 
nerves  into  account.  Thinking  that  she  had  found 
the  motor-car  waiting  at  the  side  entrance  and 
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driven  back  to  the  palace,  he  followed  at  once, 
only  to  find  that  she  was  not  there.  Then  he  had 
gone  back  towards  the  temple  himself,  finding  the 
streets  almost  impassable,  and  there  he  had  learned 
from  the  doorkeepers,  of  the  two  women  who  had 
rushed  out,  the  one  being  possessed  of  such  strength 
that  she  had  knocked  him  down.  Ahad  Singh 
recognised  Hersee  at  once,  and  smiled,  despite  his 
anxiety,  remembering  her  punishing  service  at  tennis 
and  her  clean,  long  drives  at  golf.  He  told  her 
so  himself,  when  he  broke  in  on  her  tete-a-tete 
with  her  brother,  in  order  to  assure  himself  that 
she  was  none  the  worse  for  the  adventure.  From  that 
moment  parties  of  soldiers,  mounted  and  on  foot,  had 
searched  the  city  high  and  low,  but  without  result. 

"You  gave  us  an  awful  time,  my  dear  girl," 
Ahad  Singh  concluded,  "and  with  poor  Oliver  and 
his  damaged  wrist,  I  can  tell  you,  I  had  little  peace 
of  mind.  Who  found  you,  after  all?  Nobody  has 
told  me." 

"Oh,  an  Englishman,"  she  answered. 

"An  Englishman?  What  kind  of  an  English- 
man ?  Anybody  we  know  ?  " 

"  Oh  no.  I  think  he  was  a  tourist.  Anyhow,  he 
was  very  kind,  and  brought  me  back  to  the  park 
gates  safely." 

"  And  nobody  tried  to  hurt  you?  " 

"Oh  no,"  she  said,  deeming  an  evasion  of  the 
truth  politic,  although  she  was  transparently  truth- 
ful by  nature.  "It  was  a  wonderful  experience,  I 
can  tell  you,  Rajah  Sahib — an  amazing  one." 

"Thank  goodness  it  ended  so  well!"  he  ex- 
claimed, though  he  frowned,  as  he  always  did, 
when  she  addressed  him  in  this  new,  formal  way. 
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"And,  anyhow,  I  saw  a  sight  I  am  never  likely 
to  forget." 

"  It  was  extraordinary,  from  the  English  point 
of  view,  I  admit,"  he  said.  "  But  it  means  nothing. 
With  this  religious  fanaticism  we  can't  do  anything. 
We  simply  have  to  let  it  die  a  natural  death." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it?"  she  asked. 

"Account  for  what?  That  the  fire  did  not  burn? 
I'm  afraid  I  can't — such  a  thing  has  never  been 
known  before." 

"Only  once,"  she  said  significantly. 

"Oh,  you  mean  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny.  But 
I  think  that  is  probably  a  legend." 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  a  trick?  " 

"A  trick?" 

"Yes — do  you  think  they  did  it  on  purpose — put 
water  in  the  bowl  instead  of  spirit?" 

Ahad  Singh's  face  changed.  He  turned  indignant 
eyes  on  her. 

"  Whoever  has  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head, 
Hersee?" 

"Nobody — only  I  feel  sure  that  if  it  was  spirit  in 
the  bowl  and  a  lighted  torch  was  applied  to  it,  it 
would  have  to  burn.  That's  all.  Don't  look  so 
cross,  Rajah  Sahib!' 

Ahad  vSingh  spoke  with  a  certain  sententiousness 
that  she  had  never  heard  before. 

"  My  dear  Hersee,  to  quote  your  great  poet,  '  There 
are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of " 

"In  Chillinghurst?"  she  interrupted,  with  a 
sudden  gay  laugh. 

"  In  Chillinghurst,"  he  repeated,  laughing  too. 
"Upon  my  word,  you  are  looking  wonderfully  well 
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this   morning,    in   spite   of  your  accident  and  your 
adventure." 

"  I  feel — wonderfully  well,"  she  replied.  Which 
was  the  strict  truth.  For  her  heart  was  singing 
like  a  bird,  and  tucked  away  inside  her  gown  just 
above  it,  was  Raven's  wonder  letter — the  first  letter 
that  had  ever  made  her  heart  beat  and  her  pulses 
throb. 

That  evening,  while  they  sat  at  dinner,  Roland 
said  to  his  sister,  speaking  very  seriously  : 

"  Hersee,  old  girl,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  nasty 
to  Peter  !  " 

"  Nasty?"  she  echoed.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  mean  to 
be  that." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  isn't  exactly  the  word.  But 
you're  so  changed.  You  seem  to  me  more  like 
these  soldier-ridden  women  out  here.  And  I  did 
think  you  had  a  broader  mind." 

Hersee  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes. 

"Noll,  I  believe  there's  going  to  be  trouble,  and 
naturally  I'm  on  the  side  of  my  own  people,  even 
though  I  may  be  the  Rajah's  guest." 

"  But  you  have  Peter's  word  for  it  that  there's  not 
going  to  be  trouble.  What  happened  last  night  was 
nothing.  It  happens  over  and  over  again  in  India." 

The  girl  looked  thoughtful,  but  she  smiled. 
Nothing  could  prevent  her  smiling  when  she 
remembered  what  had  happened  last  night. 

11  Hersee,  what's  come  to  you  ?  "  her  brother  asked, 
and  there  was  a  hint  of  disapproval  in  his  voice. 
"You  look  so  strange — you  look  as  if  something 
wonderfully  good  had  happened  to  you.  I've  never 
noticed  it  before  to-day." 
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Hersee  busied  herself  with  a  peach. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I'm  happy 
because  I'm  so  interested,  I  suppose.  This  is  such 

a  wonderful  country She  broke  off  as  a  loud 

reverberating  noise  echoed  through  the  air,  and 
simultaneously  all  the  bells  in  the  city  began  to 
ring,  and  a  hoarse  roar,  as  of  a  myriad  voices, 
made  itself  heard,  the  roar  of  a  multitude  with  all 
its  passions  let  loose. 

"  What's  that?"  she  cried,  running  out  on  to  the 
terrace. 

"Oh,  a  signal,  I  suppose,"  Roland  said,  following 
her. 

"  A  signal ! "  Hersee  cried  in  a  shrill  voice. 
"A  signal — for  what?" 


CHAPTER   XIX 

JUST  a  month  later,  in  one  of  the  larger  bungalows 
of  Shrivnal,  situated  on  a  hillock  at  the  back  of  the 
Engineers'  Mess,  Cuckoo  Hayle  knelt  with  her  head 
buried  in  Mrs  Wentworth's  lap.  Mrs  Wentworth, 
looking  very  pale  and  grave,  but  with  her  eyes  full 
of  high  courage,  was  stroking  her  hair.  The  room, 
which  opened  on  to  a  verandah,  beyond  which  could 
be  seen  the  dense  leafage  of  an  Indian  garden  in  full 
summer,  had  evidently  been  hastily  furnished,  the 
bungalow  having  been  empty  when  the  little  band 
of  women  arrived.  The  whitewashed  walls  were 
absolutely  bare,  and  the  high  windows  were  innocent 
of  curtains  and  furnished  only  with  "chicks"  of  worn- 
out  matting ;  there  were  several  camp  chairs  and 
one  cane  lounge  on  the  matted  floor,  and  in  the 
centre  was  a  plain  deal  table,  on  which  were 
spread  the  remains  of  tiffin,  which  had  evidently 
consisted  chiefly  of  tinned  food,  with  a  dish  of 
curried  skeleton,  misnamed  a  chicken,  as  the  piece 
de  resistance. 

A  month  ago,  one  night,  Hersee  Roland,  in  the 
dining-room  of  her  apartments  in  the  palace  at 
Krinagar,  had  heard  the  boom  of  a  gun  and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  the  hoarse  shouting  of  a  frenzied 
multitude.  To-day  Shrivnal  was  in  a  state  of  siege. 
The  worst  had  happened.  Rebellion  had  broken 
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out ;  the  Sacred  Fire  had  refused  to  burn,  and  a 
holy  war  against  the  white  man  had  been  declared. 

At  first  there  had  been  endless  pourparlers  between 
the  military  authorities  and  Ahad  Singh,  who  had 
played  to  the  very  end  his  hypocritical  part  of  having 
had  no  hand  in  the  rebellion.  Then,  of  a  sudden, 
the  whole  face  of  things  was  changed,  and  in  a 
day  almost  the  whole  of  the  Ghilrit  contingent 
mutinied.  It  was  a  day  that  the  women  never 
forgot  —  a  day  of  wholesale  slaughter,  when  the 
handful  of  British  troops  in  the  station,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Sikhs  and  a  squadron  of  native  cavalry 
that  remained  loyal  drove  the  mutineers  out  of 
Shrivnal  towards  Krinagar.  From  that  moment  it 
was  no  question  of  diplomatic  representations  and 
polite  speeches.  It  was  war.  What  General  Grafton 
had  prophesied  had  come  to  pass.  The  entire  State 
had  risen.  Ahad  Singh  had  risen  as  a  prophet  and 
a  deliverer  among  his  own  people  to  drive  the 
usurper  out  of  the  land. 

Shrivnal  sent  messages  speeding  through  the  air, 
but  the  nearest  important  station  was  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  away,  and  in  Dakkan  they  were 
fighting  their  own  battles,  and  the  large  punitive 
force  sent  from  Shrivnal  into  the  mountains  had 
still  further  depleted  the  resources  at  the  white 
man's  command.  Shrivnal,  therefore,  prepared  for 
a  siege,  prepared  to  hold  out  until  relief  came, 
prepared  to  hold  out  until  the  bitter  end. 

Cuckoo  Hayle  lifted  her  head  from  Mrs  Went- 
worth's  lap.  There  was  little  trace  left  in  her 
appearance  of  the  lovely  and  elegant  little  person 
who  had  ridden  out  on  that  brilliant  spring  morning 
and  met  Alexander  Raven  on  the  plateau  that  over- 
12 
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looked  the  great  Pass.  Her  face  had  shrunk  and 
was  ashen  grey  ;  her  eyes  looked  as  if  they  had 
wept  until  they  could  weep  no  more ;  there  were 
deep  shadows  in  the  hollows  under  them,  and  in 
other  hollows  about  her  mouth,  and  her  gay,  elusive, 
childlike  charm  had  given  place  to  a  piteous  appeal 
that  must  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone.  Instead  of 
her  wonderful  air  of  youth,  she  wore  the  shrivelled 
aspect  of  an  old  woman. 

"Oh,  how  long  is  this  going  to  last?"  she 
muttered.  "I  shall  go  mad." 

"  My  dear,"  Mrs  Wentworth  said  tenderly,  but 
with  great  firmness,  "you  really  must  pull  yourself 
together.  It  won't  do  at  all.  You've  got  to  help, 
and  how  can  you,  if  you  give  way  like  this?  To 
begin  with,  you  must  eat." 

"  I  can't.  I  should  choke.  I  don't  want  anything. 
And  what  would  be  the  good  of  eating,  if  I  can't 
sleep?  I  don't  sleep  a  wink.  I  tell  you,  I  shall 
go  mad." 

"That  is  nonsense.     You  must  be  brave." 

"I  can't!  When  I  think  of  our  men  up  in  those 
terrible  mountains  —  and  of  us  cut  off  from  them 
absolutely — not  knowing  whether  they  are  alive  or 
dead  —  oh,  dear  Mrs  Wentworth,  don't  take  any 
trouble  about  me  !  I  feel  like  a  sick  dog  that  only 
wants  to  go  and  lie  down  in  a  dark  corner."  She 
forced  herself  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  ghastly  effort, 
grim  as  a  smile  on  the  fleshless  lips  of  a  skeleton. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  Colonel's  wife,  "our  men 
are  in  the  hands  of  God.  You  must  have  faith  and 
hope.  The  last  you  heard  of  Major  Hayle  was  good 
news.  He  was  well  on  the  road  to  recovery  ;  he 
was  going  back  to  the  work  he  loves ;  he  was  going 
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back  to  the  Semitje  to  build  up  again  what  had  been 
destroyed.  When  you  have  lived  as  long  in  India 
as  I  have,  my  dear,  you  will  know  that  it  is  the  land 
of  beginning  again.  And  we  can  trust  our  men  to 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  and  know  that 
they  are  thinking  of  us,  as  we  are  thinking  of  them. 
But  now  we  are  among  other  men  and  women,  who 
want  our  help,  and  we  must  do  everything  we  can 
for  them." 

"  But  we  can  do  nothing,"  cried  Cuckoo,  twisting 
her  hands  together.  "  What  can  we  do?  We  shall 
all  probably  be  murdered  in  our  beds  one  day 
soon,  and  we  shall  never  see  our  husbands  again. 
Oh,  if  you  can  look  upon  it  with  calmness  and 
fortitude  and  all  the  Christian  virtues,  I  simply 
can't !  I'm  half  mad,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  quite 
mad  soon.  This  awful  isolation — and  the  bursting  of 
the  shells,  the  only  break  in  the  dreadful  monotony, 
and  the  awful  sights  in  the  streets,  and  the  filthy 
food,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  one's  bearer 
is  going  to  plunge  a  knife  into  one's  back,  and  the 
certainty  of  death — and  the  impossible  strain  of  going 
on  living !  Oh,  I  can't  bear  it.  I'm  not  made  of 
stuff  like  you."  And  she  laughed  hysterically. 

"  Hush,  my  dear,"  said  the  other  woman,  laying 
her  firm  white  hand  on  the  tousled  yellow  head. 
"  You  are  overdone — I  must  make  you  eat  something. 
And  the  men  are  so  splendid  —  they  are  heroes, 
every  one  of  them.  Don't  they  make  you  proud?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  If  only  one  could  get  news  ! 
It's  the  waiting  I  can't  bear.  It's  only  a  matter  of 
days  now,  I  suppose.  Nobody  will  tell  me  the  truth. 
But  soon  there  won't  be  any  food,  and  all  the  men 
will  have  been  killed  by  the  shells,  or  picked 
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off    by    the     sharpshooters  —  and     then    we     must 
die ! " 

"That  won't  be  for  a  long  time  yet,"  said  Mrs 
Wentworth,  who  tried  to  smile  in  order  to  encourage 
the  poor  soul  who  had  gone  to  pieces  in  such  a 
terrible  way.  "And,  anyhow,  what's  the  good  of 
food  to  you,  if  you  won't  eat  it?" 

"But  we  are  cut  off  —  absolutely,  aren't  we?" 
cried  Mrs  Hayle.  "Tell  me  the  truth  —  nobody 
else  will." 

"Of  course  we  are  cut  off,"  said  Mrs  Wentworth, 
who  was  nothing  if  she  were  not  a  soldier's  wife, 
and  disbelieved  in  all  subterfuge.  "My  dear  child, 
nobody  would  trouble  to  mislead  you  about  that. 
On  the  north  there  are  the  mountains,  and  from 
the  Dakkan  side  we  can't  expect  any  help,  on  the 
west  is  the  city,  and  to  the  south  is  the  Pass  that 
Ahad  Singh's  men  are  holding.  That  is  where  our 
help  is  coming  from.  As  soon  as  the  relief  comes, 
it  will  take  the  Pass,  and  we  shall  be  safe." 

"  But  will  it  ever  come? "  wailed  the  other  woman. 
"  It's  years  now  since  we've  been  shut  up  here." 

"I  shall  have  to  be  cross  with  you,"  said  the 
Colonel's  wife.  "Of  course  the  relief  will  come. 
Think  of  the  difficulties,  my  dear — nearly  a  hundred 
miles  through  a  hostile  country,  and  the  last  twenty 
miles  a  mountain  climb,  with  a  native  behind  every 
rock.  It  makes  one  realise  what  a  man's  life  is." 

"But  I  don't  want  my  man  to  live  a  life  like 
that ! "  cried  Cuckoo  in  passionate  revolt. 

"  Major  Hayle  wouldn't  like  to  hear  you  say  that," 
said  Mrs  Wentworth  with  gentle  reproof.  "Come, 
my  dear,  if  you  won't  eat  anything,  let  me  make 
you  a  cup  of  tea." 
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At  that  moment  Mrs  Osgood,  the  wife  of  the 
Engineer  who  had  been  up  on  the  summit  of  the 
Pass  repairing  the  road  when  the  trouble  broke 
out,  lifted  the  curtain  and  came  into  the  room.  She 
wore  a  blue  linen  frock  and  a  big  white  nurse's 
apron,  and  as  she  came  in,  she  took  off  her  sun 
helmet  and  laid  it  on  a  chair.  She  sat  down  with 
the  sudden  collapse  of  a  person  tired  to  death.  She 
was  doing  duty  as  an  extra  nurse,  the  two  small 
hospitals  of  the  station,  with  their  staffs,  having 
proved  quite  incapable  of  coping  with  the  daily 
casual  ities. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs  Wentworth,  "  you  look  dead. 
You  must  have  some  food  and  a  cup  of  tea." 

Mrs  Osgood  pushed  back  the  thick  masses  of  her 
dark  red  hair. 

"  I  don't  think  I  want  any  food,  thanks,"  she  said 
in  her  quiet,  self-contained  voice.  "  But  I  should 
dearly  love  a  cup  of  tea."  After  a  pause,  she  added  : 
"  Major  Grant  is  dead." 

Mrs  Wentworth  and  Cuckoo  Hayle  cried  out  simul- 
taneously. Major  Grant,  of  the  R.A.M.C.,  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  whole  of  Shrivnal. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  asked  Cuckoo,  in  a  dry 
whisper. 

"A  shell.  Didn't  you  hear — about  an  hour  ago? 
It  must  have  passed  right  over  the  bungalow.  It 
struck  the  earth  close  to  the  new  field  hospital  tent. 
Major  Grant  was  operating  on  a  Sikh.  A  fragment 
of  the  shell  went  right  through  his  lungs.  The 
Sikh  wasn't  touched." 

Cuckoo  Hayle  was  rocking  herself  to  and  fro, 
moaning,  and  Mrs  Wentworth  looked  significantly 
at  the  other  woman.  But  Mrs  Osgood  merely 
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frowned.  She  was  not  unkind,  but  she  did  not 
think  that,  in  addition  to  the  hardships  of  the 
siege,  Mrs  Hayle  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make 
everybody  else's  life  a  burden. 

"By  the  way,"  she  went  on,  "  we  are  going  to 
change  our  quarters." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mrs  Wentworth, 
looking  up  sharply  from  the  kettle  that  she  was 
filling. 

1  'Well,  General  Clifford  told  me  just  now,  so  I 
suppose  it's  no  secret.  They  don't  like  the  idea  of 
the  women  being  scattered  all  over  the  place,  so 
we've  all  got  to  go  into  the  fort." 

"  No — no  !  "  A  shrill  shriek  rent  the  air.  Cuckoo 
Hayle  was  standing  upright,  her  face  frozen  into 
stony  horror,  such  as  neither  of  the  other  two 
women  had  ever  seen  before. 

Mrs  Wentworth  took  her  by  the  arm. 

"  My  dear,  you  really  must  control  yourself,"  she 
said  sternly.  "  If  we've  to  go  into  the  fort  it's 
because  we  shall  be  perfectly  safe  there.  We  shall 
be  safe  there  for  months.  My  dear,  my  dear,  what 
is  the  matter?" 

Cuckoo  Hayle  had  fallen  limply  forward.  Mrs 
Wentworth  received  her  in  her  arms  and  stretched 
her  out  on  the  cane  lounge. 

"She's  in  a  very  bad  state,"  she  said,  as  Mrs 
Osgood  began  to  apply  restoratives  without  a 
moment's  delay.  "But"  —  and  her  voice  fell  — 
"this  means,  of  course,  that  there's  no  hope?" 

Mrs  Osgood  nodded,  with  her  hand  on  Cuckoo 
Hayle's  feebly-fluttering  pulse. 


CHAPTER   XX 

HERSEE  Roland  sat  in  the  drawing-room  of  her 
apartments  in  the  palace  at  Krinagar.  She  was 
alone,  and  an  appetising  but  untasted  meal  was 
placed  on  a  silver  tray  on  a  small  table  beside  her. 
She  sat  like  a  statue  ;  her  beautiful  face  was  deathly 
white  and  set  in  a  mask-like  look  of  stoicism  ;  and 
every  now  and  then  she  put  her  hands  on  her  ears 
and  a  shudder  ran  through  her  from  head  to  foot. 

It  was  just  two  o'clock,  the  hottest  time  of  the 
day,  but  the  girl  was  as  impervious  to  the  blazing 
heat  of  the  sun  as  she  would  have  been  to  the 
grip  of  frost.  She  was  beyond  feeling  any  physical 
sensations  at  all.  Her  whole  being  was  absorbed  in 
the  most  difficult  and  heart-breaking  of  all  business — 
the  woman's  business  of  waiting,  and  she  had  hitherto 
waited  in  vain  for  a  summons  that  did  not  come. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  Ahad  Singh  entered 
the  room.  He  came  alone  and  unannounced. 

The  girl  sprang  to  her  feet.  There  was  a  tremendous 
hatred  in  her  eyes. 

Ahad  Singh  came  forward.  He  wore  his  rich 
native  clothes,  and  the  jewels  in  his  turban  seemed 
to  wink  slumberously  in  the  subdued  light  of  the 
room. 

"  My  dear  Hersee,"  he  began,  but  the  girl 
interrupted  him. 
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"  How  dare  you  come  here?" 

"  My  dear  girl — I  really  don't  understand." 

"  Why  didn't  you  send  to  say  you  were  coming?" 

"You  have  persistently  refused  to  see  me." 

"  I  should  have  refused  to-day." 

"That  is  why  I  came  without  sending  word.  It 
is  necessary  for  me  to  see  you.  I  want  to  see  you — 
I  have  wanted  to  see  you  for  days  and  days.  I  can't 
understand  your  attitude." 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  and  looked  at  him  with 
a  glance  of  steel. 

"  Unfortunately  I  cannot  leave  the  palace,"  she 
said.  "  I'm  your  prisoner,  because  of  Oliver's  ill- 
ness. But  it  is  more  contemptible  even  than  I 
believed  you  could  be  that  you  should  force  yourself 
on  me,  while  you  are  shamefully  and  treacherously 
murdering  my  own  people." 

Ahad  Singh's  face  took  on  an  expression  of  great 
gravity ;  in  his  fine  dreamy  eyes  was  an  eloquent 
appeal. 

"  Hersee,"  he  said,  "you  must  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  how  grieved  I  am  that  your  visit  to  me 
should  have  been  disturbed  like  this." 

"Disturbed!"  Her  eyes  flashed.  "You  are 
insulting  me.  My  heart  is  bleeding  for  my  own 
people.  I  have  to  stay  here — helpless — your  guest 
— the  guest  of  my  country's  enemy.  The  least  you 
can  do  is  to  leave  me  alone.  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  I  am  only  here  because  Oliver  has  been 
ill,  and  could  not  be  moved.  But  now  that  he  is  so 
much  better,  we  shall  go  away  at  once." 

A  stubborn  look  came  into  the  Rajah's  face. 

"  You  can't  do  that.     It  would  not  be  safe." 

"I  would  rather  be  in  danger  than  remain  in  the 
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house  of  a  traitor  a  minute  longer  than  I  absolutely 
must." 

Her  cold,  pitiless  voice  seemed  to  inflame  the 
Rajah.  He  came  quite  close  to  her,  and  followed 
her  as  she  moved  backwards. 

"  Hersee,  you  are  too  hard  on  me.  My  hands 
are  tied.  I  am  only  the  mouthpiece  of  my  people, 
after  all.  They  would  have  this — they  are  tired  of 
the  rule  of  the  British  ;  they  made  their  voice  heard, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  gods  was  on  their  side. 
Nothing  could  have  stopped  them.  I  couldn't  have 
stopped  them.  I  did  all  I  could — you  must  admit 
that.  Everything  that  was  possible.  I  tried  to 
persuade  General  Raven  to  evacuate  Shrivnal ;  I 
offered  him  a  month's  truce,  although  I  hardly  knew 
whether  the  people  could  be  kept  in  check  for  that 
time.  He  answered  with  scornful  words  and  arrogant 
deeds.  Things  had  to  take  their  course,  Hersee." 

She  looked  straight  into  his  eyes,  and  he  knew  that 
she  did  not  believe  him.  But  she  only  said  coldly  : 

"  You  have  eaten  our  salt,  and  you  have  betrayed 
us.  You  have  pretended  to  be  our  friend  when  you 
were  our  enemy  all  the  time.  I  see  it  all  now.  I 
understand — what  the  change  is  that  I  saw  in  you 
when  I  came  out  here.  This  is  the  real  you — all 
the  other  was  pretence.  And  now  that  you  have 
shown  yourself  in  your  true  colours  and  are  murder- 
ing people,  I  insist  on  your  leaving  me  alone.  I 
must  go  to  Oliver  now.  He  was  to  sit  up  to-day 
for  a  little  while." 

Ahad  Singh  reached  the  door  before  she  did  and 
barred  her  way. 

"  Hersee,  you  shall  hear  me,"  he  said.  "You 
must  do  me  justice.  My  people  want  their  country 
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back.  They  are  tired  of  being  ruled  by  strangers, 
of  paying  for  soldiers  to  be  used  against  them. 
You  insist  on  looking  on  this  as  a  little  mutiny,  but 
it  is  not  that — it  is  the  awakening  of  all  India  to 
throw  off  the  alien  yoke.  It  has  been  coming  on  a 
long  time,  but  nobody  could  believe  it.  They 
thought  we  were  satisfied,  we  poor,  inferior,  humble 
natives — they  thought  that  when  we  licked  the  white 
man's  boot  we  did  it  in  all  sincerity.  They  thought 
they  could  tax  and  oppress  us,  throw  us  harsh  words, 
make  us  little  better  than  slaves — and  that,  with  our 
noses  in  the  dust  of  our  own  land,  we  really  felt 
grateful  to  them.  They  did  not  read  the  signs  aright, 
Hersee  ;  they  did  not  understand  that  the  soul  of 
a  people  is  throwing  off  its  shackles.  Some  only 
talk  and  write — some  throw  bombs  and  assassinate 
individuals  ;  some  fight — my  people  fight." 

"  Because  you  tell  them  to,"  said  Hersee,  with  a 
flash  of  scorn.  "  Because  you  have  led  them  on 
and  made  them  think  that  the  good  and  just  and 
splendid  rule  of  my  people  is  tyranny." 

"  Hersee,  I  don't  recognise  you,"  he  exclaimed. 
"You  are  not  the  same  woman  I  used  to  know 
in  England.  You  used  to  see  the  big  issues." 

"In  Krinagar  I  see  you  as  you  are,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "But  I  can't  talk — I  can't  argue  with  you 
about  great  issues  and  the  soul  of  a  people  when  I  am 
in  this  awful  suspense,  when  I  don't  know  what  is 
happening  to  them — whether  they  are  alive  or  dead." 

"As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  they  are  all  right, 
so  far,"  he  answered. 

She  turned  on  him  suddenly. 

"Oh,  stop  it,"  she  cried,  in  a  low,  vehemently 
earnest  voice.  "  Stop  it !  You  can  stop  it ;  your 
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people  look  on  you  as  a  kind  of  god.  I  beg  of 
you — I  implore  you — to  stop  it  before  it  is  too  late. 
It  can't  go  on  for  ever — the  relief  must  come." 

"The  relief  can't  come,"  he  answered.  "  Not  for 
many,  many  days.  We  hold  the  Pass,  and  the  war 
is  spreading  in  the  valley,  and  our  outposts  reach  as 
far  as  the  Surree  Pass  down  to  Tranore,  on  the  other 
side.  Besides,  they  will  want  all  their  soldiers,  for  in 
a  month  or  so  the  whole  of  India  will  have  risen." 

"You  are  mad,"  said  the  girl.  "  Of  course,  the 
relief  will  come — and,  of  course,  all  India  will  not 
rise.  You  must  be  quite  mad.  Oh,  can't  you  pull 
yourself  together  in  time?  You  can't  do  anything 
against  the  English  in  the  end — how  can  you  dream 
of  it  ?  And  you  will  be  badly  punished,  and  every- 
thing will  go  on  as  it  was  before.  Then  —  why  do 
you  do  it  ?  It's  so  inhuman — it's  so  utterly  mad  ! 
It's  only  torturing  a  handful  of  women,  shut  up 
there  in  Shrivnal.  It's  only  torturing  me." 

Ahad  Singh  came  close  to  her.  There  was  an 
ugly  gleam  in  his  eyes.  The  subtle  Oriental  mind 
had  seized  on  the  one  radical  sentence  of  her  some- 
what hysterical  speech.  And  when  Hersee  was  prone 
to  hysteria,  something  very  serious  must  be  the  matter. 

"What  do  you  mean — torturing  you?"  he  asked. 

"  The  thought  of  the  women — shut  up  there — in 
danger,"  she  said. 

Ahad  Singh  seized  her  hand. 

"You're  not  given  to  using  big  words  in  vain, 
Hersee."  All  the  soft  suavity  had  gone  out  of  his 
voice.  "  Women  aren't  tortured  because  other 
women,  who  are  strangers  to  them,  have  to  suffer 
a  little  discomfort.  It's  a  man,  then." 

She  wrenched  her  hand  free. 
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( '  How  dare  you  ?  " 

His  face  was  close  to  hers.  She  had  never  thought 
about  his  colour  in  an  actual  visual  sense  ;  but  now 
it  revolted  her.  The  whites  of  the  eyes  were  so 
prominent ;  the  blood,  mounting,  made  his  cheeks 
look  unusually  dark  ;  the  full  lips,  drawn  away  from 
the  dazzling  teeth,  had  a  bluish  tinge. 

"It's  a  man,"  he  went  on.  "I  understand  now 
— this  explains  your  attitude — you  love  some  man 
in  Shrivnal.  Who  is  it?  Who  can  it  be?  You 
are  a  stranger  out  here — you  don't  know  the  men 
— you  have  hardly  spoken  to  any  of  them  !  And 
who  was  at  Dakkan  who  is  now  in  Shrivnal? 
Nobody  —  except  Raven."  He  stopped  suddenly, 

and  a  cruel,  vindictive  look  crossed  his  face.     "  It's 

• 

Raven — is  it?  You're  in  love  with  Raven,  the 
strong,  stern,  silent,  'penny  novelette'  hero  of  your 
women  at  home !  It's  no  good  denying  it — I  can 
see  it  in  your  face — you've  told  me,  Hersee,  you've 
given  your  secret  away.  So  that's  what  the  torture 
means.  You're  in  love  with  Raven.  The  man 
who's  never  looked  at  a  woman  in  his  life  has 
deigned  to  cast  his  eyes  on  you  ! " 

The  girl  was  white  to  the  lips.  She  gave  him 
a  look  of  annihilating  scorn. 

"You  must  be  utterly  mad,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
recognise  the  man  I  once  knew." 

"  Any  more  than  I  do  the  woman,"  he  said,  with 
a  sneer. 

"Let  me  pass,  please.  I  am  going  to  Oliver.  I 
won't  stay  here  another  day.  Oliver  doesn't  know 
— he  doesn't  understand." 

Ahad  Singh  stepped  aside  and  their  eyes  met  and 
crossed  like  swords  as  the  girl  walked  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A  COUPLE  of  days  passed,  and  Hersee  heard  nothing 
more  of  her  countrymen  besieged  in  Shrivnal.  She 
grew  whiter  and  more  anxious  with  every  hour  that 
passed,  and  the  new  coldness  between  her  brother 
and  herself  threw  her  almost  entirely  on  to  her  own 
resources.  And  her  resources  were  her  thoughts 
about  Raven  and  a  constant  self- reminder  of  his 
promise — "  If  there's  danger,  I  will  come  for  you." 
As  yet  he  had  not  come.  She  had  had  no  direct 
communication  from  him.  But,  then,  things  had 
turned  out  so  very  much  more  seriously  than  he  had 
anticipated ;  and  all  communication  with  Shrivnal 
was  cut  off.  Still,  she  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  the  little 
garrison  gave  up  all  hope,  he  would  make  his  way 
through  to  the  palace  and  take  her  back  with  him, 
to  die  with  her  own  countrymen.  This  strange  and 
wonderful  and  blinding  love  that  had  come  to  her 
so  suddenly  had  for  its  foundation  an  implicit  and 
unswerving  faith  in  the  man  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  her  heart.  She  could  hardly  define  her  own 
sensations,  but  she  knew  that  when  the  man,  who 
was  little  more  than  a  stranger,  had  told  her  that 
he  loved  her,  she  had  realised  that  from  all  the 
ages  he  was  predestined  to  be  her  mate.  Proud 
and  independent  and  self-reliant  though  she  was, 
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she  had  asked  no  questions  ;  she  had  surrendered 
instantly.  Though  it  was  the  most  unexpected 
thing  of  all  possible  human  happenings,  yet  it  had 
immediately  become  the  most  natural.  To  those 
moments  in  the  moonlight  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  added.  She  had  found  her  mate.  In  life 
and  in  death  she  belonged  to  that  man,  and  she 
gave  herself  into  his  keeping  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Until  he  came  for  her,  she  was  prepared  to  wait. 

Meanwhile,  life  in  Krinagar  went  on  as  usual. 
Hersee  ground  her  teeth  with  rage  when  she  heard 
that  Ahad  Singh  received  some  Persian  merchants 
in  audience,  and  also  a  deputation  from  the  Eurasian 
High  School.  It  was  so  hideous,  this  mixture  of 
ease  and  luxury  and  civilisation  with  the  savage 
fanaticism  that  was  dealing  death  to  her  own  people. 
The  only  grain  of  comfort  was  that  she  never  saw 
her  host,  who,  Roland  told  her,  appreciated  to  the 
full  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  position,  and  was 
only  concerned  for  their  safety. 

It  was  just  a  week  after  her  last  conversation  with 
him  that  Hersee  saw  Ahad  Singh  again.  He  came 
out  on  to  the  terrace  just  after  tea  had  been  served 
to  them,  and  Roland  soon  made  an  excuse  and  left 
them  alone. 

"  Hersee,  let  me  have  a  word  with  you,"  said  the 
Rajah.  "  You  look  so  ill ;  I  can't  bear  to  see  you." 

1  'How  can  I  look  otherwise?"  she  asked  coldly. 
She  stood  behind  her  chair,  her  hands  clutching 
the  ornamental  cane-work  of  the  back. 

"There  is  bad  news  from  Shrivnal,"  he  went  on. 
"Bad  news  for  Shrivnal,  I  mean." 

"  I  know  that  you  have  no  pity.  Please  leave 
me  alone." 
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"We  believe  that  their  stores  are  running  out. 
They  have  had  several  important  casualties." 

"  Who?"  She  faced  him,  with  a  terrible  question 
in  her  eyes.  "Tell  me  who." 

He  mentioned  some  names.     She  breathed  again. 

"How  do  you  know?  You  have  spies  in  there,  I 
suppose." 

"I  have  reliable  information." 

He  came  nearer  to  her.  She  backed  away,  but 
he  made  a  commanding  gesture. 

"  I  won't  touch  you,  Hersee,  since  you  look  on 
me  as  the  plague.  But  I  have  something  to  say  ; 
you  had  better  listen.  Don't  move." 

She  stood  still,  and  he  took  up  his  place  at  her 
side. 

"They  are  in  a  bad  way  at  Shrivnal,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice.  "There  is  no  sign  of  the  relief.  I 
tell  you — there  will  be  no  relief  for  weeks  yet." 

The  girl  stiffened. 

"Their  food  won't  last  much  longer.  They  will 
starve  —  all  of  them,  those  that  are  not  killed  by 
my  guns." 

She  put  her  hands  before  her  face. 

"  Fever  has  broken  out  in  the  fort.  All  the  women 
and  the  civilians  are  in  there.  Colonel  Quinton, 
the  Resident,  died  yesterday." 

She  gave  a  little  moan. 

"There  are  worse  things  than  fever,  or  starvation, 
or  death,  Hersee." 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him. 

"You  black  fiend!"  she  said  between  her  teeth. 
It  was  just  what  Mrs  Hayle  had  said  to  him  in 
the  tent  of  the  camp  at  Dakkan.  And,  as  he  had 
smiled  then,  so  he  smiled  now. 
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"  Your  people  are  in  a  bad  way,"  he  went  on. 

The  girl  flung  up  her  head. 

"I  won't  be  frightened,"  she  said.  "I  will  have 
faith.  They  are  men — Englishmen — heroes.  And 
the  women  are  safe  in  the  fort." 

"They  are  in  the  fort — but  they  are  not  safe." 

"  I  have  been  told  the  fort  is  impregnable,"  she 
retorted  proudly.  "  Everybody  says  so.  Since  the 
English  have  garrisoned  it  all  the  interior  has  been 
altered.  Men  and  women  can  find  safe  shelter  in 
it  for  six  months.  It  is  the  strongest  fort  in  all 
India.  Everybody  says  so." 

"Perhaps  it  is  true,"  he  answered.  "  But  that 
doesn't  matter,  my  dear  girl.  A  Chinese  puzzle 
cannot  be  solved  until  one  has  the  key.  I  have  the 
plans  of  the  fort  —  the  plans  of  the  fort  as  it  is 
to-day." 

"It's  not  true?" 

"  It  is — on  my  oath.  Your  people  have  no  earthly 
chance.  I  can  blow  up  the  fort  to-morrow.  It's 
not  a  question  of  numbers,  as  you  know  —  I  can 
pour  a  million  people  into  Shrivnal,  and  I  can  send 
a  handful  of  men  and  one  gun,  and  the  fort  will 
be  mine." 

"Why  haven't  you  done  it,  then?"  She  spoke 
bravely,  though  her  lips  were  white. 

"I  have  been  waiting — Hersee — waiting  for  you." 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  your  fiendish  plans?" 

"You  can  frustrate  them.  That's  what  I  want 
to  say  to  you.  My  people's  fanaticism  is  grow- 
ing ;  they  are  difficult  to  handle ;  the  priests  have 
been  egging  them  on.  Once  they  take  Shrivnal, 
nobody  could  answer  for  the  consequences." 

Hersee  stamped  her  foot  in  an  agony  of  rage. 
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"  Don't— don't !  I  can't  bear  it.  You  will  drive 
me  mad." 

"  I  only  want  to  put  the  position  to  you,"  he  said 
with  a  suave  smile. 

"I  don't  believe  you.  The  relief  must  be  here 
any  day  now." 

"The  relief  will  not  come  for  weeks.  The  lives 
of  these  people  are  in  your  hand." 

"In  mine?  What  do  you  mean?"  Her  breath 
came  fast.  Both  her  hands  were  tightly  clasped 
over  her  heart. 

"  I  mean  this — a  week  from  to-day  the  Shrivnal 
Fort  will  be  taken  —  and  most  probably  all  the 
people  in  it  will  be  put  to  the  sword.  You  know 
enough  of  my  people  in  a  state  of  fanaticism  to 
understand  that  that  will  be  a  merciful  death." 

"You  couldn't  do  it!"  she  cried.  "You  couldn't 
do  it ! " 

"I  will  do  it — unless  you  will  be  my  wife." 

"Oh!"  It  was  a  long-drawn  breath  in  which 
terror  mingled  with  the  most  awful  revulsion  of 
soul  and  spirit.  "No,  I  can't — I  can't!" 

"  I  will  give  you  six  days.  Then  you  shall  give 
me  your  answer.  If  it  is  no — the  fort  will  be  taken 
the  next  day." 

"I  can't  believe  it."  Her  hands  twisted  the 
basketwork  of  the  chair  behind  which  she  stood  ; 
every  vestige  of  blood  was  drained  from  her  face  ; 
her  lips  were  grey,  and  her  eyes  were  dull,  like 
two  great  pools  of  dark,  stagnant  water ;  pools  in 
which  one  sees  mirrored  horrors  that  the  lips  of 
men  would  not  dare  to  name.  "You  are  trying 
to  frighten  me.  How  can  you  have  the  plans  of 
the  fort?" 
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"  I  have  them." 

"  Some  traitor  has  sold  them  to  you." 

"  It  does  not  matter.  I  have  them — and  a  week 
from  to-day  the  fort  will  be  taken  and  all  your 
people  will  be  dead.  I  give  you  six  days.  Don't 
answer  me  now.  Take  Oliver's  advice." 

"I  would  rather  die."  She  flung  the  words  at 
him.  "If  Oliver  were  to  hear  of  this  he  would 
kill  you  with  his  own  hands.  And  once  he  saved 
your  life — can't  you  remember  that?" 

"I  do  remember  it — perfectly.  Oliver  has  always 
commanded  my  services.  He  has  told  me  that  I 
have  more  than  rewarded  him." 

The  girl's  hands  dropped  to  her  sides. 

"What  do  you  say?  But — I  don't  want  you  to 
say  anything.  I  give  you  six  days.  Hersee — why 
are  you  so  cold,  so  cruel?  Try  to  think  of  me  as 
you  did  in  the  old  days."  His  voice  fell  on  a  note 
of  pleading  ;  his  green  eyes  glowed  with  a  passionate 
appeal. 

"In  the  old  days,"  she  answered,  "I  thought  of 
you  as  something  that  you  were  not." 

"  You  are  cruel,  but  I  must  submit.  I  shall  wait 
until  you  send  for  me  to  receive  your  answer.  I 
shall  not  intrude  on  you  again.  Remember  —  a 
week  from  to-day." 

He  was  gone,  and  she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  her 
soul  descended  into  the  blackness  of  hell. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

THE  next  morning  the  girl  awoke  with  a  sudden 
start  and  a  curious  feeling  that  something  was  the 
matter.  It  was  considerably  past  her  usual  time 
for  rising,  and  the  blaze  of  sunlight  that  she  could 
see  through  the  chinks  of  silken  matting  on  the 
terrace  outside  told  her  that  the  great  heat  of  the 
day  had  set  in. 

As  soon  as  she  was  ready,  she  went  in  search  ot 
her  brother.  He  was  neither  in  the  dining-room 
nor  the  drawing-room,  nor  was  he  out  on  the  terrace. 
She  supposed  he  was  somewhere  in  the  grounds 
with  Ahad  Singh.  To  her  knowledge  he  had  never 
penetrated  into  the  Rajah's  apartments,  any  more 
than  she  had. 

She  went  and  sat  out  under  the  awning  on  the 
terrace,  looking  down  into  the  lake.  It  was  all  that 
she  had  to  do,  and  the  forced  inactivity,  allied  to 
the  unrest  and  agony  of  her  mind,  was  beginning 
to  tell  seriously  even  on  her  superb  physical  frame. 
She  was  visibly  thinner,  and  her  beautiful,  starry, 
grey  eyes  had  black  rings  round  them,  from  out  of 
which  they  shone  with  an  increased  and  almost  super- 
natural luminousness.  Her  mouth  was  nearly  always 
set  in  a  thin,  straight  line  ;  her  whole  beautiful  face 
had  the  air  of  a  person  expecting  the  worst,  and 
bracing  herself  to  bear  it.  She  could  not  settle  to 
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a  book ;  when  she  tried  to  read,  the  characters  on 
the  printed  page  assumed  inchoate  and  meaningless 
forms. 

The  morning  dragged  on,  Hersee  sitting  motion- 
less, absorbed  in  her  torturing  thoughts.  When  it 
was  nearly  time  for  tiffin  she  went  in  and  summoned 
the  ayah. 

"When  did  Roland  Sahib  go  out?"  she  asked. 
"  Has  he  not  been  to  enquire  for  me  this 
morning?" 

"  Roland  Sahib  has  not  been  seen  by  your  Honour's 
humble  servant  this  morning,"  was  the  woman's 
reply.  "If  the  Presence  will  permit  me,  I  will 
enquire  of  the  bearer." 

Hersee  ordered  her  to,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
came  back. 

"  Verily,  Miss  Sahib,  it  seemeth  that  Roland 
Sahib  has  left  the  palace  late  last  night,"  was  the 
startling  announcement  that  she  made.  "The  bearer 
was  witness  of  his  Honour's  departure,  and  helped 
to  carry  his  belongings,  and  Roland  Sahib  did 
command  him  to  tell  the  Presence  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  the  cause  of  disturbance,  since  the  Miss 
Sahib  was  sleeping  peacefully  as  a  little  child,  and 
therefore  his  honour  hath  left  a  letter  for  the  Miss 
Sahib  in  his  room." 

Hersee  at  first  thought  she  did  not  understand 
the  woman.  But  there  were  certain  words  of  the 
vernacular  of  which  she  was  quite  sure.  She  sprang 
up  and  rushed  into  her  brother's  room.  All  was 
in  perfect  order,  but,  of  course,  the  servants  had 
put  it  tidy,  and  there  would  naturally  be  no  sign 
of  a  recent  departure.  But,  on  a  table  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  she  saw  the  letter  that  the  bearer  had 
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referred  to.     It  was  true,  then.     This  incredible,  this 
monstrous  thing  was  true. 

She  tore  the  envelope  open.  A  letter  of  four  pages 
confronted  her  in  Roland's  characteristic  handwriting, 
big,  breezy,  magnetic  as  the  man  himself. 

"DEAR  OLD  GIRL,"  she  read,  "  I'm  off  down  to 
Tranore  for  a  few  days.  Peter  has  been  a  brick, 
as  usual,  and  given  me  a  strong  armed  escort.  I 
didn't  tell  you  yesterday  because  I  was  afraid  you'd 
be  upset  and  perhaps  make  a  fuss.  It's  like  this 
— and,  when  you've  grasped  it,  you'll  know  that 
I  couldn't  miss  the  chance.  The  man  in  all  India 
I  most  want  to  see  has  just  arrived  at  Tranore  for 
the  great  festival  of  Vishnu  —  he  is  Ali  Wurrah 
Beratta,  the  holiest  and  wisest  man  of  all  India,  and, 
armed  with  Peter's  introduction  to  him,  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  the  most  valuable  and  important  facts 
relating  to  the  secret  that  I  have  already  told  you 
about.  When  I  tell  you  that  this  man  is  able  to 
converse  freely  with  the  holy  men  I  visited  in  the 
mountains  beyond  the  Pass  from  a  distance  of  two 
thousand  miles  without  any  mechanical  means  at 
all,  you  will  understand  what  a  personal  meeting 
with  him  means  to  me.  Besides,  he  alone  can  give 
me  the  key  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  secret, 
and  the  holy  men  in  the  mountains  laid  it  upon  me 
as  a  solemn  injunction  that  I  must  get  into  touch 
with  him  whenever  I  could.  As  they  seem  to  be 
able  to  follow  all  one's  movements  without  the  least 
difficulty,  I  simply  feel  bound  to  keep  my  promise. 
So  now,  dear  old  girl,  I  feel  sure  you'll  understand. 
With  all  that  is  happening  here,  this  may  be  my 
last  chance — at  any  rate  for  a  long  time.  You're 
not  to  be  at  all  anxious  about  me.  It  may  be  dis- 
turbed down  there  beyond  the  valley,  but  Peter's 
name  acts  like  magic  wherever  one  goes. 

"I   know  that  you  will  be  quite  safe  where  you 
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are,  and  please  try  not  to  worry  any  more  and  to 
put  into  practice  the  lessons  I've  always  tried  to 
teach  you,  up  to  the  present  with  such  splendid 
success.  I  shall  be  back  in  a  fortnight  at  the 
longest. 

"Take  care  of  yourself,  sweet  sisterkin,  and  re- 
member that  our  whole  future  may  depend  on  this 
visit  of  mine  to  Tranore.  —  Your  devoted  brother, 
NOLL." 

Hersee  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes,  just  as  when 
she  had  first  heard  of  her  brother's  departure  she 
could  not  believe  her  ears.  It  was  too  monstrous. 
Oliver  had  deserted  her — had  left  her  alone  here  in 
an  Indian  palace,  alone  as  the  guest  of  Ahad  Singh 
— just  because  he  had  some  incomprehensible  desire 
to  meet  an  Indian  fakir,  who  was  most  probably  a 
charlatan.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Hersee's 
patience  deserted  her ;  she  was  furiously  angry.  It 
was  beyond  all  pardon.  Up  to  a  certain  extent  she 
sympathised  with  her  brother's  strong  theories  on 
the  subject  of  health  and  physical  fitness,  but  this 
was  more  than  over-stepping  the  mark.  To  leave  her 
alone  without  warning,  at  this  time,  when  Shrivnal 
was  being  besieged  by  Ahad  Singh,  and  she  had 
not  the  faintest  chance  of  communicating  with  any 
of  her  own  people.  It  was  more  than  human  nature 
could  stand. 

Her  brother's  action  set  a  new  train  of  thought 
stirring  in  her  brain,  and  from  thought  grew  action, 
and  when  she  had  made  her  great  decision  she 
actually  smiled. 

She  ordered  the  ayah  to  pack  such  of  her  belong- 
ings as  were  actual  necessities  into  a  small  dressing- 
case.  When  this  was  done,  the  woman  eyeing  her 
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watchfully,  but  saying  nothing,  and  obeying  her 
instructions  with  her  quick,  deft,  noiseless  move- 
ments, Hersee  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Ahad 
Singh.  She  summoned  her  head  servant  and  ordered 
him  to  take  it  to  the  Rajah  Sahib  at  once. 

Ahad  Singh  came  into  the  drawing-room  about 
half  an  hour  later. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Hersee,"  he  began,  but  she 
interrupted  him  with  a  look  on  her  face  that  sent 
the  proud,  arrogant  frown,  born  of  despotism,  to 
furrow  his  handsome  brows. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  "that  Oliver  has  gone?" 

"  Of  course,"  he  replied  without  hesitation. 

"  That  is  what  you  two  were  talking  about  yesterday 
morning.  I  saw  you  walking  up  and  down  on  the 
terrace.  He  showed  you  a  letter." 

"It  certainly  referred  to  the  business  that  has  led 
to  his  departure." 

"  You  urged  him  to  go?" 

"  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  Hersee.  He  was 
determined — that  is,  he  very  much  wanted  to  go. 
Only  he  was  anxious  about  you.  I  assured  him 
that  you  would  be  perfectly  safe  here,  that  you 
should  live  in  complete  seclusion,  and  that  I  my- 
self would  not  attempt  to  see  you  while  he  was 
away.  We  both  agreed  that  was  the  best  course. 
Now  you  have  sent  for  me — that  is  a  different  thing. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  you  know  well 
enough  that  you  have  only  to  command  me." 

"I  have  asked  you  to  come  here,  Rajah  Sahib," 
said  Hersee  in  a  voice  of  ice,  "to  ask  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  give  me  a  safe  conduct  to 
Shrivnal." 

Ahad  Singh's  eyes  glittered. 
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"To  Shrivnal !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  nonsense! 
What  madness !  My  dear  girl,  what  can  you  be 
thinking  about?  " 

"I  want  to  go  to  Shrivnal.  Since  Oliver  has 
chosen  to  leave  me  here,  unprotected,  I  desire  to 
be  sent  to  my  own  people." 

"But  I  could  not  possibly  expose  you  to  such 
danger." 

"  I  wish  to  go  to  Shrivnal,"  she  repeated. 

"  Do  you  refuse  to  marry  me? " 

"I  do  most  emphatically  refuse  to  marry  you." 
There  was  no  emotion  in  her  voice.  She  was  past 
all  that. 

"Not  even  to  save  your  precious  people?"  he 
sneered. 

"Not  even  to  save  all  the  people  in  India,"  she 
answered  with  quiet  forceful  ness. 

"  You  would  rather  go  and  die  with  them  ?  " 

"  I  would  far  rather  go  and  die  with  them." 

"And  supposing  I  refuse  to  send  you  to 
Shrivnal?" 

"You  cannot  do  that.  When  all  this  dreadful 
time  is  over,  it  would  raise  such  an  outcry  in  the 
world  that  even  you  would  be  afraid  to  face.  I  am 
an  Englishwoman  ;  I  am  a  British  subject,  and  I 
demand  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  my 
own  people." 

11  You  know  what  it  means?" 

"  I  do  know  what  it  means." 

"It  is  certain  death — for  all  of  you.  That  man 
you  love  as  well."  He  laughed— it  was  a  soft,  low, 
cruel  laugh  that  made  her  wince. 

"  You  are  abominable,"  she  cried. 

He  came  nearer  to  her.     In  his  eyes  was  a  light 
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that  at  any  other  time  would  have  frightened  as 
brave  a  woman  even  as  she.  But  she  was  uplifted, 
inspired.  She  seemed  to  float  on  exquisitely 
luminous  ether,  even  in  the  face  of  certain  death. 
She  was  going  to  the  man  she  loved. 

He  held  out  his  hands  towards  her. 

"  Hersee,  don't  do  this.  Listen  to  me — I  will 
make  you  happy  ;  I  will  be  your  slave.  Don't  do 
this.  You  don't  know  what  you  are  throwing 
away." 

"I  wish  to  go  to  Shrivnal  at  once,"  was  all  she 
answered. 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which  Ahad  Singh 
turned  his  back  to  her.  When  he  faced  her  again 
he  spoke  gently,  with  a  hint  of  sadness  in  his 
voice. 

"  You  shall  have  a  safe  conduct  to  Shrivnal,  since 
you  wish  it,"  he  said.  "You  must  wait  until 
nightfall ;  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  day  time. 
There  are  too  many  difficulties.  But  a  bargain  is 
a  bargain,  Hersee,  and  you  have  chosen  to  cancel 
yours.  Therefore  mine  is  cancelled,  too.  To- 
morrow I  will  give  you  to  take  leave  of  your 
friends,  and  —  on  the  following  day  I  shall  take 
the  fort." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

WHEN  Ahad  Singh  had  left  her  Hersee  ate  plentifully 
of  a  belated  tiffin,  although  she  had  not  the  faintest 
desire  for  food.  But,  at  all  times  practical,  she 
was  filled  with  a  notion  that  would  have  been 
grimly  and  desperately  humorous  were  it  not  so 
commonplace,  to  the  effect  that,  not  knowing  the 
condition  of  the  stores  and  provisions  in  Shrivnal 
she  might  be  a  more  welcome  addition  to  the 
besieged  garrison  if  she  arrived  fully  fed  in  their 
midst. 

Afterwards  she  settled  herself  to  wait,  and  each 
hour  of  that  afternoon  spun  itself  out  into  an  eternity. 
At  six  o'clock  she  changed  her  clothes,  divesting 
herself  of  her  white  muslin  and  putting  on  a  skirt 
of  grey  tweed  and  a  white  silk  blouse,  and  laying 
out  a  long  coat  of  the  same  tweed.  A  simple  shady 
straw  hat  swathed  with  gauze  completed  her  costume, 
and  when  she  looked  in  the  glass,  although  she  was 
not  vain,  she  could  have  wished  that  the  exigencies 
of  night  travel  had  not  forced  her  to  wear  quite 
such  severe  garb  during  her  last  day  on  this 
beautiful  earth. 

While  she  was  dressing  a  note  from  Ahad  Singh 
was  brought  to  her. 

"As  you  are  quite  determined,"  it  ran,  "a  car  will 
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be  in  readiness  for  you  at  nine  o'clock.  It  will 
take  you  to  the  city  gates  —  beyond  that  it  is 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  trenches  ;  but  I  will 
send  a  wireless  message,  and  somebody  will  come 
to  meet  you.  You  must  take  the  ayah  with  you. 
You  will  find  her  useful,  and  she  eats  very  little. 

"If  you  should  have  changed  your  mind,  let  me 
know,  and  I  will  cancel  the  arrangements.  My  one 
prayer  is  that  this  will  be  the  case." 

Hersee  wrote  back : 

"  I  could  not  dream  of  taking  the  ayah  and 
exposing  her  to  such  a  risk.  I  will  be  ready  at 
nine.  I  shall  not  change  my  mind." 

To  which  he  again  replied  : 

"I  implore  you  to  take  the  ayah.  Her  life  is  of 
no  account,  and  you  will  need  her  Good-bye, 
Hersee,  or,  rather,  au  revoir,  for  I  feel  that,  what- 
ever happens,  you  and  I  will  meet  again.  Re- 
member that  I  am,  as  always,  your  devoted — 
PETER." 

At  seven  o'clock  another  meal  was  brought  to 
Hersee,  of  which  she  partook,  although  this  time 
she  did  not  know  what  she  ate.  At  eight  o'clock 
she  went  into  her  bedroom  and  put  her  purse  and 
the  small  revolver,  with  which  she  had  shot  the 
two  natives  in  the  deserted  watch-tower  at  the  foot 
of  the  Surree  Pass,  into  her  pocket.  It  had  been 
Oliver's  gift,  and  he  had  years  ago  taught  her  to 
use  it  in  various  ways  and  for  various  emergencies. 
So  thorough  was  Roland  in  all  that  he  did  that 
even  the  last  emergency  had  not  been  forgotten  ; 
and  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  little  weapon  she 
smiled  as  if  greeting  a  friend. 

She  left  the  palace  without  the   faintest  pang  of 
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regret  and  with  a  hardening  of  her  heart  that  made 
it  clear  to  herself  how  much  she  had  suffered  in  it. 
She  met  nobody  as  she  went  down  the  endless 
staircases  to  the  great  courtyard,  where  the  motor- 
car was  waiting. 

Her  modest  luggage  was  put  inside  the  vehicle. 
She  took  her  seat,  the  bearer  took  his  by  the  side 
of  the  chauffeur,  and  the  great  car  glided  forward 
almost  imperceptibly,  made  a  wide  sweep,  turned 
out  of  the  courtyard,  and,  entering  the  grounds 
through  a  massive  carved  arch,  bore  her  away  on 
the  first  stage  of  the  last  journey  that  she  was  likely 
to  make  on  this  earth. 

It  was  not  until  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
they  had  started  that  Hersee  began  to  notice  things, 
and  then  the  constant  blast  from  the  siren  of  the  car 
imposed  itself  on  her  consciousness.  That  could 
only  mean  that  there  was  traffic,  either  wheeled  or 
pedestrian,  in  the  way,  and  what  possible  traffic 
could  there  be  on  the  road  to  Shrivnal? 

She  peered  out  of  the  window,  rattling  up  the 
silken  blind  with  a  sharp,  nervous  movement. 
She  looked  out  on  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  old  city.  At  first  she  imagined  that,  for  some 
good  reason,  Ahad  Singh's  chauffeur  was  taking  her 
by  a  roundabout  route.  The  nearest  and  straightest 
way  to  Shrivnal  was  by  a  road  that  skirted  the  lake 
and  did  not  touch  the  old  city  at  all,  and  only 
traversed  one  single  street  of  the  modern  one.  It 
was,  however,  quite  possible  that  this  road  had  been 
closed  since  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 

In  a  few  moments  she  grew  alarmed.  Each  street 
the  car  entered  was  narrower  and  more  tortuous 
than  the  last,  and  they  were  all  full  of  natives,  who 
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seemed  tremendously  excited.  She  supposed  that 
was  only  natural  considering  the  state  of  affairs. 
She  had  drawn  the  curtain  down  again,  leaving 
only  a  chink  through  which  she  could  see.  The 
chauffeur  was  putting  on  speed,  and  the  natives 
scattered  like  hares  and  with  the  utmost  good 
nature.  It  was  evident  that  Ahad  Singh  had  found 
the  secret  of  popularity. 

Again,  with  a  skill  worthy  of  a  racing  driver,  the 
chauffeur  took  a  corner  almost  at  right  angles,  and 
they  entered  a  street  that  was  quite  deserted.  Hersee 
supposed  the  chauffeur  had  instructions  to  go  right 
round  the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impression  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Shrivnal. 

Another  five  minutes  and  the  darkness  of  the 
streets  was  complete,  the  great  acetylene  lamps 
raking  the  tortuous  mud  roads,  the  light  of  the 
stars  screened  by  the  houses,  the  upper  stories  of 
which  almost  met. 

The  car  slowed  down.  The  chauffeur  turned  a 
corner  slowly.  Hersee  looked  at  her  watch,  which 
she  wore  in  a  leather  strap  on  her  wrist.  It  was 
more  than  half  an  hour  since  she  had  left  the 
palace.  She  ought  to  have  been  at  the  gates  of  the 
city  on  the  Shrivnal  side  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at 
the  most.  A  thought  forced  itself  on  her  mind — 
the  chauffeur  had  been  going  round  and  round, 
in  and  out  of  the  streets  of  the  old  city,  on  pur- 
pose. With  the  thought  came  the  first  hint  of 
fear,  and  that  was  more  than  half  anger.  She 
leaned  forward  and  tapped  sharply  on  the  glass 
that  separated  her  from  the  driver.  He  gave  no 
sign  that  he  had  heard,  but  continued  to  steer  his 
way  cautiously  through  an  alley,  dark  as  the  Styx. 
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Hersee  rapped  harder  on  the  glass.  She  was 
just  about  to  open  the  door  and  lean  out  and  call 
to  the  chauffeur  when  an  abrupt  turn  threw  her  off 
her  balance,  and  she  fell  sideways  on  to  the  wide, 
cushioned  seat.  For  a  moment  she  could  see 
nothing,  and  then  the  car  emerged  into  a  large 
open  courtyard,  paved,  and  set  about  with  trees, 
with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  in  which  the  wonder- 
ful starlight  of  India  mirrored  itself,  turning  the 
water  into  a  sheet  of  pure  silver  and  bathing  the 
rest  of  the  courtyard  in  a  radiance  that  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed. 

The  bearer  descended,  came  to  the  door  and 
opened  it,  and  salaaming  profoundly,  invited  her 
to  descend. 

Hersee  jumped  out  of  the  car,  ran  out  a  few  paces 
into  the  courtyard,  and  looked  around  her.  Then 
she  understood  that  she  had  been  tricked  and 
trapped.  Ahad  Singh  had  never  intended  to  send 
her  to  Shrivnal  with  a  safe  conduct ;  he  had  formed 
this  vile  plan  of  making  her  a  prisoner  in  some 
house  in  the  native  city. 

For  a  moment  she  was  speechless  with  rage ;  she 
could  not  think.  Then  her  training  asserted  itself, 
and  she  realised  that  her  only  chance  of  safety 
probably  lay  in  keeping  her  head.  She  addressed 
the  bearer  with  haughty  arrogance. 

"This  is  not  where  I  wish  to  go  to.  Take  me  at 
once  to  the  city  gates  nearest  to  Shrivnal.  You 
have  made  a  mistake." 

The  man  salaamed  still  more  profoundly.  The 
chauffeur  had  already  taken  her  luggage  from 
inside  the  car,  and  handed  it  to  a  venerable  and 
stately-looking  native  in  a  tunic  of  orange-flowered 
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brocade  and  an  immense  pink  turban,  who  had 
appeared  on  the  steps  of  the  verandah  that  sur- 
rounded the  courtyard. 

"The  Presence  will  be  pleased  to  enter,"  said 
the  bearer.  ' '  All  is  prepared.  The  servants  of 
your  Honour  are  waiting  to  attend  to  your  Honour's 
needs." 

Hersee  stamped  her  foot. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  enter  this  house.  Take  me 
back  to  the  gates  of  the  city  at  once.  It  is  an 
order." 

"  I  but  obey  my  orders,  Hazur." 

"Then  take  me  back  to  the  palace." 

"Impossible,  Hazur.  Will  the  Presence  not 
deign  to  enter  the  house  that  has  been  prepared?" 

Hersee's  feelings  were  indescribable.  She  ran 
round  the  courtyard,  and  found  that  the  only 
opening  was  barred  by  high  iron  gates,  that  had 
no  doubt  been  opened  by  some  member  of  the 
household  to  permit  the  car  to  enter,  and  had  been 
immediately  closed  behind  it.  There  was  no  possi- 
bility of  escape.  She  was  trapped  —  caught  — 
betrayed.  She  could  not  get  to  her  own  people ; 
she  could  not  warn  them  ;  she  could  not  have  the 
last  supreme  satisfaction  of  dying  with  them. 

The  first  thought  that  came  into  her  mind  was  to 
whip  out  her  revolver  and  shoot  the  chauffeur  and 
the  bearer  and  the  old  native,  as  she  had  shot  the 
men  in  the  watch-tower.  But  common  sense  pre- 
vailed. There  were,  no  doubt,  at  least  a  score  of 
other  servants  inside  the  house  who  would  over- 
power her,  having  received  their  instructions  ;  and 
even  if  she  did  succeed  in  escaping  out  into  the 
streets  what  chance  had  she  in  making  her  way 
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unaided  to  the  gates  on  the  Shrivnal  road?  She 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  where  she  was.  The 
city  was  like  a  rabbit  warren.  Ahad  Singh's 
servants  would  give  the  alarm,  and,  while  she 
exhausted  her  strength  in  trying  to  escape,  she 
would  be  overtaken  and  caught.  Ahad  Singh  had 
no  mercy  ;  the  woman  who  defied  him  was  to  be 
crushed. 

She  came  back  to  the  car  and  appealed  to  the 
chauffeur.  He  shook  his  head,  and  the  bearer 
explained  that  he  only  spoke  Pushtu,  and  did  not 
understand  her.  In  that  moment  she  thought  of 
the  little  brown  ayah  as  a  very  rock  of  refuge,  and 
wished  with  all  her  heart  that  she  had  brought  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  native  was  inviting  her  into 
the  house  with  courteous  words  and  gesture.  Every- 
thing was  prepared  he  assured  her.  The  Presence 
would  find  that  nothing  had  been  forgotten. 

Hersee  gave  a  last  wild  look  round  the  courtyard. 
Both  the  chauffeur  and  the  bearer  stood  motionless  ; 
she  realised  that  they  would  stand  thus  until  she  had 
gone  in,  and  the  car  would  remain  there,  too,  all 
night  long,  if  it  were  necessary. 

Ahad  Singh  had  taken  his  vengeance  with  the 
thoroughness  that  distinguished  all  he  did,  learned 
from  her  brother  in  his  youth.  Alone  among  an 
alien  people  with  hardly  any  power  of  speech,  with 
no  power  of  bribery — she  was  his  prisoner. 

She  turned,  and  with  a  sign  told  the  old  native 
that  she  would  follow  him  into  the  house,  her  hand 
on  the  pocket  in  which  reposed  the  little  nickle- 
plated  weapon  that  was  all  she  had  left  in  the 
world. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

HERSEE  followed  her  guide  up  the  three  shallow 
steps  that  led  on  to  the  verandah,  and  then  through 
a  doorway  into  a  vast  vaulted  hall,  paved  with 
marble,  and  out  through  another  doorway  into  an 
inner  and  smaller  courtyard  surrounded  with 
buildings  of  two  stories,  adorned  with  balconies, 
and  tented  with  the  wondrous,  star-sewn,  velvet- 
like  fabric  of  the  sky.  A  delicious  fragrance  as- 
sailed the  girl's  nostrils,  and  she  saw  that  the 
pillars  supporting  the  verandah  of  the  lower  story 
were  wreathed  with  starry  white  jasmine  that  grew 
in  extraordinary  luxuriance  and  profusion. 

The  old  native  drew  back  as  he  reached  a  curtained 
doorway,  and,  with  a  gesture,  invited  her  to  enter. 

She  passed  in,  and  found  herself  in  a  large  room 
furnished  in  purely  native  style.  The  whitewashed 
ceiling  was  immensely  lofty,  the  floor  was  covered 
with  matting,  on  which  were  laid  one  or  two  rugs. 
There  was  a  deep  divan,  with  a  heap  of  richly-covered 
cushions  on  it.  The  walls  were  hung  with  native 
fabrics  of  the  deep,  dull  blue,  and  on  the  one  facing 
the  verandah  was  a  very  tall  mirror  in  a  frame  of 
glaringly  new  gilt.  Near  the  divan  was  a  round 
table  of  exquisitely  inlaid  wood,  on  which  reposed 
some  albums  of  photographs,  illustrating  the  Sudan 
war,  published  by  a  well-known  London  firm,  some 
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old  bound  copies  of  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
and  a  large  and  elaborate  musical  box.  In  each  of 
the  four  walls  was  a  doorway,  veiled  by  a  purdah  of 
stiff  blue  brocade  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  and 
seed  pearls,  giving  to  the  room  that  disconcerting 
lack  of  privacy  common  to  all  Indian  apartments. 

The  old  native  had  handed  Hersee's  modest  bag 
to  another  servant,  who  had  disappeared  with  it 
through  one  of  the  gorgeous  curtains.  Hersee 
followed  him,  and  found  herself  in  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment, furnished  in  all  respects  like  the  other  rooms, 
except  for  a  narrow  camp  bed  of  the  commonest 
description  and  a  huge  Sheraton  wardrobe  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  come  straight  from  one  of  the 
best-known  art  dealers.  This  room  also  had  curtain- 
hung  doorways  leading  into  other  apartments,  the 
next  one  being  a  tiled  square,  with  a  round  bath  in 
it,  and  the  next  to  that  a  small  anteroom  that  led 
apparently  into  a  long  passage. 

Hersee,  her  tour  of  inspection  over,  went  back 
into  the  first  room,  and  found  two  natives  in  the 
act  of  laying  a  meal  on  the  floor.  On  a  large 
square  of  blue  brocade,  furnished  with  a  heavy 
fringe  of  turquoises,  they  had  placed  some  silver 
dishes,  bearing  various  savoury  messes,  and  some 
magnificent  fruit.  One  very  large  leaf  was  evidently 
meant  to  serve  as  a  plate,  and  a  knife  and  fork 
were  laid  on  either  side  of  it,  and  it  was  also  flanked 
by  a  tall  "peg"  tumbler  and  a  pint  bottle  of 
champagne. 

As  the  girl  came  in  a  third  native  entered,  bear- 
ing a  large  covered  dish,  from  which  steam  was 
escaping. 

Hersee  waved  them  aside. 
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"  I  do  not  wish  to  eat,"  she  said. 

The  two  men  salaamed,  and  the  one  bearing  the 
dish  set  it  down  and  salaamed  also,  and  then  they 
all  three  withdrew. 

Hersee  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  She 
felt  strangely  calm,  considering  the  alarming  nature 
of  her  recent  experience.  It  was  the  calmness  of 
desperation.  She  knew  that  she  must  not  waste 
her  strength  in  hysterical  fears.  For  her  own 
safety  she  had  no  thought  ;  besides,  had  she  thought 
about  it,  she  would  not  have  believed  that  it  was 
threatened.  Ahad  Singh  meant  no  harm  to  her 
person,  or  to  her  life.  She  knew  him  better  than 
that.  He  merely  wanted  her  out  of  the  way. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  At  every 
second  her  proud,  independent,  courageous  spirit  was 
dogged  by  the  awful  vision  of  the  doom  of  her  people 
that  she  had  elected  to  share.  If  it  were  too  late. 
If  Shrivnal  were  wiped  out.  If  she  were  left — alone. 

Her  hands  closed  on  the  little  revolver.  She  sank 
down  on  the  cushions  of  the  divan,  and  it  went 
the  harder  with  her  because  her  brother's  training 
had  eradicated  the  woman's  gift  of  facile  tears. 

An  hour  passed  in  complete  silence.  Inside  the 
house  all  might  have  been  asleep.  Hersee  started 
up  to  realise  that  probably  no  one  would  come  to 
her,  that  she  must  spend  the  night  in  this  awful  isola- 
tion, made  more  awful  by  the  stiffly-hanging  curtains 
behind  each  one  of  which  she  imagined  prying  eyes. 

Suddenly  she  started  and  looked  round.  The 
purdah  opposite  the  verandah  had  been  drawn  back 
a  few  inches.  A  small,  beautifully  -  formed  hand 
held  it ;  a  native  woman's  head  peered  into  the 
room  ;  a  soft  voice  exclaimed  in  English  : 
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"  White  woman  !     White  woman  !  " 

Hersee    stared    in     amazement.       Dropping    the 
curtain,  the  woman  entered,  a  finger  on  her  lips. 

She  was  a  very  wonderful  sight,  and  even  in  her 
perturbation  of  spirit  Hersee,  who  had  never  seen 
any  native  women  but  ayahs  and  the  low  caste 
women  in  the  streets,  gazed  at  her  with  astounded 
interest.  She  was  small  in  stature,  but  so  slight 
that  she  almost  looked  tall.  Her  head  was  of  a 
beautiful  shape,  small  and  gracefully  poised  on  her 
neck.  The  soft  black  hair  was  plaited  round  and 
round,  and  one  thick  braid  encircled  her  neck  and 
was  fastened  with  jewelled  ornaments  behind.  But 
the  face  was  what  arrested  Hersee's  attention.  It 
might  have  been  lovely  ;  it  undoubtedly  was  young 
and  engaging,  and  the  features  were  charming  and 
refined  ;  but  it  was  painted  in  a  series  of  disconnected 
and  vivid  colours,  so  that  it  was  marvellous  that 
it  bore  any  resemblance  to  a  human  face  at  all. 
The  cheeks  were  crudely  crimsoned  ;  under  the 
eyes  were  ink-black  bars ;  the  beautiful  forehead 
was  striped  with  lines  of  white  in  high  relief,  and 
around  the  delicate  ears  were  rings  of  bright  yellow 
ochre.  The  lips,  full  and  beautifully-curved,  were 
a  dark  crimson,  almost  purple,  and  the  teeth,  unlike 
those  of  most  Eastern  women,  were  unstained,  and 
showed  between  the  pouting  lips  like  two  rows  of 
perfect  pearls.  The  skin — what  could  be  seen  of 
it — was  very  fair,  fairer  even  than  Ahad  Singh's, 
about  the  tint  of  a  Neapolitan  woman's,  the  beautiful 
warm,  sun-kissed  dark  pallor  that  in  the  south  of 
Italy  goes  with  yellow  hair.  The  eyes,  above  their 
black  brows  and  under  their  enormously  thick  jet 
black  lashes,  were  black  as  night,  full  of  mischief, 
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and  withal  very  dignified  and  calm.  On  the  sleek 
black  hair  rested  a  wreath  of  jasmine,  and  the 
enormous  barbaric  earrings  of  gold  and  pearls  were 
looped  about  with  the  same  delicate  flower. 

Hersee  stood  waiting  for  the  girl  to  speak.  She 
could  hardly  credit  her  senses  when  she  realised 
that  she  had  spoken  English. 

But  the  girl  spoke  again. 

"  White  woman,"  she  said  in  a  very  low  voice, 
and  with  a  pretty  accent  that  involuntary  reminded 
Hersee  of  Ahad  Singh.  "  White  woman — I  must 
speak  with  you.  Will  you  listen?  There  is  not 
much  time.  They  will  look  for  me  if  they  find  me 
gone.  Come  and  sit  down  in  the  corner  here.  No- 
body will  hear  us  if  we  speak  very  low." 

Hersee  followed  her.  The  native  girl  squatted  on 
the  cushions  and  kicked  off  her  shoes,  displaying  a 
perfect  little  pair  of  feet.  Hersee  stood  in  her  severe 
garments,  towering  above  her. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  she  asked. 

"In  the  House  of  the  Jasmine  Flowers,  white 
woman,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Is  it  your  house?" 

"  No,  white  woman — it  is  the  house  of  my  lord." 

I  'Who  is  that?" 

II  He  that  is  called  the  Light  of  his  Servant's  Eyes, 
white  woman." 

"  You  mean  Rajah  Ahad  Singh  ?  " 

The  girl  nodded.  Her  eyes  flashed  a  bright,  sword- 
like  flame  into  the  Englishwoman's  face.  There  was 
suspicion  in  the  look  and  hatred,  and  a  kind  of  childish 
despair. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Hersee. 

"  My  name  is  Parli.     I  am  a  dancing-girl ;  until  a 
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little    while    ago,    I    found    pleasure    in    my   lord's 

eyes." 

"  Who  taught  you  English  ?  " 

"  My  lord  did.  It  gave  him  pleasure  to  see  how 
quickly  I  did  learn." 

"You  live  here?" 

"  Only  since  the  white  woman  came  to  the  palace 
of  my  lord,"  the  girl  answered,  and  again  she  looked 
up  into  Hersee's  face  with  that  strange  mingling  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  and  despair. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  Did  you  live  at  the  palace 
before?  Am  I  the  white  woman  you  talk  about?  " 

"But,  yes,  white  woman — you  are  she  who  has 
robbed  Parli  of  the  light  of  her  eyes  and  the  desire 
of  her  heart.  I  was  the  first  favourite  in  the  eyes  of 
my  lord,  and  he  did  let  me  be  with  him,  to  sing  and 
dance  to  him  and  beguile  his  hours  of  leisure.  And 
he  did  permit  me  to  follow  him  everywhere  he  went 
in  the  palace,  and  also  outside  in  the  park,  for  I  am 
of  the  hillwomen,  and  do  not  veil  my  face,  and  I  am 
fleet  of  foot  as  the  hare,  and  young  and  strong,  and 
he  did  teach  me  to  play  the  white  ball  from  the 
racquet,  and  to  smite  the  still  smaller  white  ball  into 
a  hole  in  the  ground.  And  he  found  pleasure  and 
delight  in  me — until  the  white  woman  came." 

u  I  don't  understand,"  said  Hersee. 

The  girl  took  up  her  tale.  Her  brows  were  drawn 
together  sullenly  now,  and  with  ludicrous  effect,  as 
all  the  white  lines  met  and  made  her  look  as  if  she 
had  the  forehead  of  a  pierrot  above  her  grotesquely- 
painted  cheeks  and  mouth.  But  she  was  in  deadly 
earnest,  and  Hersee  wondered  how  she  could  look 
so  irresistibly  attractive  in  that  motley  —  stranger 
than  any  clown's. 
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"When  the  white  woman  came  to  be  the  guest  of 
my  lord  he  did  send  me  away  to  this  house — to  the 
House  of  the  Jasmine  Flowers.  And  I  did  cry  and 
lament  and  rebel,  but  to  no  purpose.  My  lord  does 
as  my  lord  pleases,  and  he  told  me  that  I  should  not 
return  until  the  white  woman  had  left  the  palace." 

Hersee's  lips  curled.  She  understood.  This  little 
painted  creature  might  have  been  in  the  way  while 
Ahad  Singh  presumed  to  woo  the  white  woman  ;  the 
dancing-girl,  who  had  been  used  to  be  his  constant 
companion,  might  have  been  found  irksome  when  he 
was  courting  his  friend's  sister  as  an  Englishman 
courts  the  woman  he  wishes  to  make  his  wife.  And 
in  Hersee's  heart  there  was  only  sorrow  for  the  little 
jasmine-bedecked  dancing-girl. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  here  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  heard  them  saying  that  a  white  woman  was 
coming  from  the  palace,"  said  the  girl.  "They  did 
not  tell  me,  you  understand.  And  I  seemed  to  know 
at  once.  And  I  must  come  to  see  you  and  speak  with 
you,  and  ask  you  to  give  me  back  the  heart  and 
spirit  of  my  lord." 

Hersee  was  touched,  but  the  next  moment  her 
brows  darkened. 

"Your  lord  has  betrayed  me,  Parli,"  she  said. 
"Do  you  understand?  Your  lord  has  played  me 
false." 

The  girl's  face  was  suddenly  convulsed  with  fury. 

"White  woman,  do  not  dare  to  say  that  my  lord 
can  play  any  man  or  woman  false,"  she  began. 
But  Hersee  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 

"  Your  lord  has  sent  me  here  by  a  trick,"  she  went 
on.  "  I  did  not  want  to  come  here.  I  wished  to  go 
to  Shrivnal." 
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•  •  To  Shrivnal ! M  echoed  the  girl.  •  •  That  is  where 
tho  white  people  live— where  the  white  people  we 
now  doomed  to  die?" 

••  Yes.  Parli— that  is  it,"  said  Horsfe. 
M  \Yhy  do  you  want  to  go  tho:, 
44  Because  I  want  with  my  own  people," 

Hersee  answered,  assured  of  the  comprehension  of 

this  simple  Oriental   mind.     "  I   thought  your 
was  sending-   me  to  Shrivnal— but  h  M  hew 

instead — and  has  made  me  a  prisoner." 

••Why  should  my  lord  do  that? w  asked  tho 
Then  suddenly  she  gave  a  shrill  cry  and  started  to 
her  feet.     "  Ah,  it  is  because  you  have  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  my  lord— it  is  because  my  lord 
more  need  of  you  than  of  me*" 

"Hush,  Parli,v  said  Hersee  sternly.  "A  white 
woman  cannot  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  your  L 

Init   the   flame   of  not 

easily  put  out ;  and  the  Englishwoman  had 
v  counted  on  that 

The  native  gfirl  was  close  beside  her  ;  tho 
grotesquely -pain  ted  face  was  alive  with  eager 
cunning. 

"  You  want  to  go  to  Shrivnal."  she  said.  "  White 
woman,  you  want  to  go  there  at  once— to-night  ?  " 

"Y«8,  «  once— to-night." 

••  Then  you  shall  go.  Listen,  white  woman.  1 
will  tell  you  how  you  shall  c 

Hers6e  drew  a  deep  breath.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  that  this  grotesquely  painted 
little  creature  could  fulfil  the  promise  that  she  had 
just  made.  It  was  more  than  she  dared  to  hope 
that  she  might  yet  outwit  Ahad  Singh  and  reach 
Shrivnal  that  night. 
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'III'-  dan.  mtf-frirl,   Who  l»:ul    left    her   elaborate 
(HI    the    ground,    U.I       lUlinillj;    li')in    one    purdah   to  the 

other,  peering  out  to  see  ii  they  were  overheard. 
Hersc"e  wai.  hed  her,  wondering  if  she  were  dreaming 

.tin!  would  presently  awake.  The  lithe  young  body 
vrmrd  iii.-r.iiiy  to  spnm;  through  the  air,  light  as 
tlii-.iiedoun,  hardly  ton.  hmij  the  ground.  She  came 

v|ii.itii  i  on  her  ham  idi  surprising 

Idenne  ...  bv  HerseVs  side. 

"  I  hen-   i.   nobody   li  ,"   she  said   in   her 

pretty,  .'...ft,  brok.  lish,   "and  if  some  one  was 

there  it  would  be  of  no  account,  because  1  alone  in 

the  llou:,r  oi   tii-     |,    nine   l-'lowers  can  speak  the 

whitr  man  .  tongue.     But  they  did  say  that  nobody 

spn-rh  with   the  white  woman,  and  if 

ion  nd  me  here  they  might  tell  my  lord,  and 

i   would  fall  upon  me.     Therefore,  let  me 

m;d<«-  ha  ,!c  and  untold  my  plan  to  yon,  white  woman. 
I  am  a  daughter  of  the  hills,  and  accustomed  to 

l.r.  ailu   the  pur.-  air  of  heaven,  and  I  stifle  in  cities, 

and   at    lir.i    I    <  ame    near    to  death.       Then-lore  doth 

my   lord    prrmit   me  each   night   to  go  abroad    lor 

awhik,    tor    even    tlir  of    this   city    are    belter 

than  the  four  walls  of  a  house.  My  bearers  do  take 
me  when  most  <»l  the  <  iiy  sleeps  to  the  Victoria 
Avenue,  that  is  called  after  the  great  white  Queen, 
and  where  there  an-  trees,  and  the  sky  is  not  obscured 
by  the  houses  of  the  trades-people.  And  then  I  do 
breathe  the  heaven-born  air,  and  think  of  my  native 
hills,  where  I  would  be,  were  it  not  that  I  serve  my 
lord,  and  <l.-  .in-  naught  else.  And  the  hour  is  now 
at  hand  for  me  to  set  forth,  and  the  head  man  of 
my  bearers,  Mahmud,  I  can  trust  —  he  would  die  for 
me  —  and  you  shall  be  borne  out  of  the  house  instead 
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of  me,  white  woman,  and  they  shall  take  you  to  the 
place  of  death,  where  you  wish  to  be.  Say,  is  it 
not  a  good  and  wonderful  plan?"  And  Parli  smiled, 
showing  all  her  pearly  teeth,  and  clapped  her  hands 
like  a  child. 

"Are  you  sure  that  your  men  are  safe,  Parli?" 
asked  Hersee. 

"  I  have  told  you — he  would  die  for  me,  white 
woman." 

"  But  the  others  ?" 

"They  will  do  as  Mahmud  tells  them." 

"  But  how  shall  I  escape  from  the  house? " 

"You  must  run  from  here  through  the  big  marble 
room  into  the  outer  courtyard.  There  the  jham- 
pannis  will  await  you.  They  are  four  strong  men, 
and  two  who  walk  by  the  sides.  You  will  enter 
the  jhampan.  You  will  not  say  a  word  ;  it  is  not 
necessary.  Mahrnud  will  have  all  the  knowledge 
of  what  he  is  to  do.  And  they  will  carry  you  to 
Shrivnal,  where  the  white  people  are  going  to  die." 

Hersee  subjected  the  strange  little  face  to  a  pro- 
longed scrutiny. 

"You  are  not  lying  to  me,  Parli?  This  is  not 
another  trick?" 

"  By  the  deathless  love  I  bear  my  lord,  it  is  the 
truth,  white  woman,"  said  the  dancing-girl  solemnly. 
"  You  shall  go  forth  instead  of  me." 

"But  my  clothes?" 

"I  will  bring  you  a  garment  to  cover  you,  and 
you  must  remove  your  head-covering." 

"But  nothing  that  covers  you  will  cover  me," 
objected  Hersee,  who  could  not  forbear  a  smile. 
"I  am  twice  as  big  as  you." 

"I  will   find   something,    white   woman,"   replied 
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the  girl,  and  her  brows  drew  together.  "My  lord 
made  me  rich  presents  of  shawls  and  stuffs — before 
you  came.  Now  I  must  not  wait.  Be  prepared  ; 
remove  what  is  on  your  head.  I  will  return  at  once, 
before  they  find  that  I  have  been  away." 

Quick  as  lightning  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  bare- 
footed, leaving  her  shoes  behind  her.  She  was  not 
gone  more  than  ten  minutes,  returning  with  two 
great  soft  chuddahs  of  a  deep  purple,  with  broad 
fringes  of  gold. 

"  Now,  white  woman,  quick  !  " 

Hersee  stood  still  while  the  dancing-girl  deftly 
wound  the  shawls  about  her,  over  her  coat  and  skirt, 
one  below  as  a  kind  of  tunic,  and  one  above,  as  a 
mantle,  entirely  covering  her  head  and  arms. 

"That  is  well,  white  woman,"  Parli  exclaimed  in 
delighted  tones  when  she  had  finished,  stepping  back 
to  regard  her  handiwork.  "Only  here  we  want 
another  pin  —  oh,  we  have  no  more.  No  matter, 
this  will  serve."  She  withdrew  a  barbaric  pin  from 
her  hair,  set  with  emeralds  and  pearls,  and  deftly 
caught  up  the  upper  shawl  over  Hersee's  breast, 
making  it  fast. 

Hersee  smiled. 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  return  your 
beautiful  pin  to  you,  Parli,"  she  said. 

"It  is  no  matter,  white  woman,"  the  girl  answered. 
"  I  do  offer  it  as  a  gift  with  all  my  heart.  And  now, 
it  is  time.  The  jhampan  awaits  you  in  the  court- 
yard. Above  all,  speak  no  word.  I  will  hide  here 
until  you  are  well  out  in  the  streets,  so  that  they 
may  think  I  have  gone." 

Hersee,  feeling  like  a  bundle,  and  moving  rather 
stiffly,  went  into  the  adjoining  room  and  fetched  her 
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bag,  which  she  could  easily  carry.  Then  she  came 
back  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"Good-bye,  Parli,"  she  said.  "I  am  very 
grateful." 

The  girl  laughed  gleefully,  clapping  her  hands, 
after  she  had  placed  her  little  brown  fingers  for  a 
brief  moment  in  the  Englishwoman's  firm  clasp. 

"Oh,  it  is  good.  It  is  well  done,  white  woman," 
she  cried  in  a  glad  whisper. 

And  Hersee  smiled  a  little  grimly.  It  was  even 
stranger,  more  grotesque  than  the  journey  in  the 
motor-car — to  be  sped  to  certain  death  with  laughter 
and  hand-clapping  by  a  jealousy-ridden  little  Oriental 
soul  who  worshipped  Ahad  Singh. 

Everything  happened  as  Parli  had  said,  and  it 
was  soon  clear  to  Hersee  that  the  dancing -girl's 
implicit  faith  in  the  head-bearer  of  her  jhampan 
was  not  misplaced. 

She  did  not  meet  a  soul  as  she  walked  across  the 
small  courtyard,  with  its  intoxicating  fragrance,  nor 
was  there  anybody  in  the  marble-paved  hall.  Just 
outside  the  centre  doorway  stood  the  jhampan  and 
six  stalwart,  bearded  natives  in  rich  liveries  of 
dark  blue  and  gold,  salaaming  profoundly,  as  she 
appeared. 

The  head  man,  with  a  gesture,  indicated  that  haste 
was  essential.  Another  took  her  bag  and  held  it 
while  she  entered  the  jhampan,  a  very  elaborate 
structure,  more  like  a  state  palanquin,  with  heaped- 
up  cushions  inside,  and  silken  curtains  that  were 
drawn  all  around  to  screen  the  occupant  from  curious 
eyes.  The  native  placed  her  bag  at  her  feet ;  at 
a  signal  from  the  head  man,  four  of  the  bearers 
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shouldered  the  long  poles,  lifting  her  into  the  air, 
and  then  set  off  at  a  dignified  walk  across  the  court- 
yard, the  head  man  walking  on  one  side,  another 
native  on  the  other. 

The  high  gates  were  opened  and  they  passed  out. 
After  they  had  been  going  what  seemed  to  her  like 
an  eternity,  she  felt  the  jhampan  being  lowered  from 
the  men's  shoulders  to  the  ground.  She  looked  out. 
They  were  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  street  of  the 
modern  city,  with  tall  white  buildings  on  either 
hand.  She  knew  that  the  modern  city  was  lighted 
by  electricity,  but  the  lamps  had  evidently  been  put 
out.  She  realised  that  the  men  were  only  relieving 
each  other,  and  knew  that  the  end  of  her  journey 
could  not  be  far  off,  recognising  the  street  as  a 
landmark  close  to  the  city  gates. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour  of  inky  blackness,  and 
then  the  jhampan  was  set  down  again.  Mahmud, 
the  head  man,  came  to  her  side.  She  did  not  under- 
stand him,  but  his  gesture  invited  her  to  descend. 
She  did  so,  and  he  took  her  bag  and  placed  it  on 
the  ground  at  her  side.  The  six  men  remained 
motionless,  then,  like  statues,  with  folded  arms, 
apparently  waited  instructions. 

Hersee  peered  around  her,  trying  to  make  out 
something  familiar,  something  that  looked  like  house 
or  tree  in  the  pitch  dark.  But  all  she  could  see  were 
the  tram-rails  under  her  feet.  She  knew  then  that 
she  was  on  the  Shrivnal  road,  and  that  the  men 
had  brought  her  outside  the  city  gates. 

"  Where  is  Shrivnal?"  she  asked. 

The  head  man  pointed  straight  ahead. 

4 'How  far?" 

The  man  held  up  one  finger,  which  she  supposed 
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meant  it  was  a  mile.  She  then  realised  that  they 
must  have  brought  her  along  some  side  track,  and 
probably  had  entered  the  road  through  the  deserted 
garden  of  one  of  the  European  inhabitants. 

"  I  must  walk?"  she  asked,  illustrating  the  question 
with  her  feet. 

The  men  salaamed. 

"It  is  well."  She  took  out  her  gold  watch  from 
the  wrist -band  that  held  it  and  gave  it  into  the 
head  man's  hand. 

"  I  am  grateful,"  she  said. 

He  salaamed  almost  to  the  earth,  and  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  wholly  incomprehensible  words. 

Hersee  signified  by  a  gesture  that  they  were  dis- 
missed, and,  immediately,  the  order  was  given,  the 
jhampan  was  shouldered  and  they  made  off. 

She  was  left  alone  with  her  bag  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  It  was  a  situation  that  might  well  have 
alarmed  the  most  intrepid  ;  but  Hersee  felt  no  fear, 
only  a  wild  exultation,  only  an  unutterable  content. 

By  the  time  the  regular,  padding  footsteps  of  the 
bearers  had  died  away  her  eyes  had  grown  accustomed 
to  the  starlight,  and  she  could  make  out  the  huge 
silhouettes  of  the  abandoned  palaces  of  the  com- 
mercial aristocracy  of  Krinagar  on  either  side  of  the 
road.  She  took  up  her  bag  and  walked  steadily  in 
the  direction  of  Shrivnal.  She  knew  that  when  she 
reached  the  first  trenches  or  earthworks  she  must  find 
a  sentry,  perhaps  by  some  good  fortune  some  one 
who  spoke  English,  and  that  she  could  then  deliver 
herself  into  the  safe-keeping  of  her  own  people. 

It  was  bad  going  ;  at  every  few  steps  there  were 
great  gaps  and  ruts  in  the  road,  where  the  shell  fire 
had  fallen  short ;  once  she  almost  stumbled  over  the 
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carcass  of  a  mule  ;  and  again  a  swift-moving  shadow 
sent  her  heart  into  her  mouth  until  she  discovered 
that  it  was  one  of  the  pariah  dogs  strayed  from  the 
station. 

The  solitude  was  terrible,  the  air  of  complete 
desertion  of  that  road  which  a  few  weeks  ago  had 
been  a  busy,  important,  luxurious  dwelling-place, 
where  lived  the  rich  merchants  and  bankers,  and 
where  Colonel  Quinton,  the  British  Resident,  had 
had  his  imposing  establishment.  Now  all  was  dark- 
ness, silence  ;  black  men  and  white  men  were  at  each 
other's  throats  in  the  grip  of  the  ugliest  passion  in 
the  world. 

Hersee  was  not  bodily  tired,  but  her  head  began 
to  feel  strangely  light.  The  suspense  was  so  in- 
tolerable, the  ignorance  of  what  every  moment  might 
bring  forth.  She  half  lost  the  consciousness  of  what 
she  was  doing ;  she  seemed  to  be  walking — walking 
eternally,  without  direction  or  goal. 

And  then  she  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  wide, 
gaping  ditch,  with  a  high  wall  of  earth  behind  it 
and  low  flat  buildings  on  either  side,  and  in  the 
starlight  it  all  looked  utterly  unreal,  and  reminded 
her  of  a  scene  she  had  once  witnessed  in  an  autumn 
drama  at  Drury  Lane. 

She  gave  a  short,  hysterical  laugh,  which  echoed 
like  a  pistol-shot  on  the  silent  air.  And  immediately 
there  was  a  buzz  of  sound  and  she  was  surrounded — 
a  hard  hand  clutched  her  arm,  and  a  voice — a  blessed 
English  voice — sounded  in  her  ears.  A  lantern  was 
flashed  in  her  face,  and  she  instinctively  tore  Parli's 
cunningly-draped  shawl  off  her  head,  revealing  her 
white  skin. 

"I  am  an   Englishwoman,"  she  said.     "I   want 
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to  go  to   the    fort  —  to    General    Raven  —  to   Mrs 

Wentworth — to " 

Then  she  fell  in  a  heap  into  the  arms  of  a  sergeant 
of  the  West  Derbyshires,  who  had  been  relieving  the 
guard  when  she  came  up. 

Hersee  opened  her  eyes  and  they  met  those  of 
Mrs  Wentworth,  who  was  bending  over  her  with 
an  anxious  air. 

"  Bless  the  child,  she's  come  to.  She'll  be  all 
right  now,"  said  the  Colonel's  wife. 

Oh,  the  relief,  the  blessed,  unspeakable  relief! 

The  girl  struggled  up. 

"Where  am  I?" 

"  In  the  fort  at  Shrivnal — safe  with  all  of  us,"  was 
the  kind  answer.  "  And  a  nice  fright  you  gave  us, 
too,  carried  in  unconscious  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Cuckoo  Hayle  fainted,  too,  and  the  rest  of  us  have 
been  looking  after  you  both.  And  now,  child,  don't 
attempt  to  speak.  You're  done  up.  You  must  go 
to  sleep  when  I've  given  you  a  cup  of  tea.  I'll  wager 
you've  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have,"  answered  Hersee,  thinking  of 
the  food  she  had  purposely  choked  down.  "  Please 
— I  don't  want  anything.  Will  you  tell  me — what 
time  it  is?" 

"About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  My  dear, 
you  must  be  quiet.  We've  rigged  you  up  a  charpoy 
in  here — and  I  am  quite  close  in  the  next  room.  If 
you  call,  I  shall  hear — on  the  courtyard  side  there 
are  no  doors." 

Hersee  sat  bolt  upright. 

"  I  must  see  General  Raven,"  she  said. 

"My    dear  —  don't    talk    such     nonsense.      The 
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poor   man   is,   I   hope,    having  a  little  well  -  earned 
rest." 

"But  I  must  see  him."  Hersee  struggled  to  her 
feet.  In  the  dim  light  of  an  oil  -  lamp  the  other 
woman  saw  that  her  face  was  ghastly.  "  Everything 
depends  on  it — everything,  I  tell  you.  How  can  I 
get  to  him — at  once  ?  " 

Mrs  Wentworth  tried  to  sooth  what  she  had  naturally 
enough  imagined  to  be  the  girl's  hysterical  excitement. 
She  laid  her  two  capable  hands  on  Hersee's  shoulders 
and  forced  her  gently  into  a  camp-chair. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  mustn't  really 
behave  like  this.     You've  been  through  a  bad  time, 
I   know,   but   now  you're  quite  safe  with  us.     You 
must  get  some  sleep,  or  you  will  be  ill,  and  we  can't 
afford  to  have  that,  we  really  can't." 

Hersee  made  a  gigantic  effort  to  banish  all  signs 
of  undue  excitement.  She  held  both  Mrs  Went- 
worth's  hands,  looked  up  into  her  face  with  all  her 
soul  in  her  eyes,  and  spoke  in  a  low,  restrained  voice. 

"I  swear  to  you  that  everything  depends  on  my 
seeing  General  Raven.  Where  is  he?" 

Mrs  Wentworth  was  impressed.  No  doubt  she 
thought  of  the  girl's  courage  and  resource  and 
matchless  nerve  in  the  deserted  watch-tower  on  the 
Surree  Pass. 

"  He  is  in  his  bungalow, "she  answered.  "  None  of 
the  officers  are  in  the  fort,  with  the  exception  of  those 
commanding  the  garrison.  We  women  only  came 
here  as  a  precautionary  measure,"  she  added  bravely. 

But  Hersee  knew  better. 

"General  Raven  must  be  up  at  daybreak,"  she 
insisted. 

"  He  will   be   up    before   daybreak,"    replied   the 
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other  woman  solemnly.  "In  an  hour's  time,  poor 
fellow,  they  are  bun-ing  his  young  brother.  He 
was  killed  yesterday,  taking  a  troop  to  water  their 
horses  in  the  river.  A  shell  burst  right  under  his 
feet.  It  was  the  longest  range  they  have  ever 
attempted  —  those  devils ! "  she  added  under  her 
breath.  "They  are  firing  chiefly  from  the  mound 
just  outside  the  city  gates.  General  Raven  was 
devoted  to  his  brother  ;  they  said  the  lad  was  the  only 
creature  he  cared  about  on  earth.  Isn't  it  too  hard  ?  " 

Hersee  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  A  fierce  pang 
of  agony  made  her  heart  stand  still.  He  had  been 
suffering  bitterly,  and  she  had  not  been  there  to 
comfort  him.  And  then  the  thought  that  she  would 
actually  see  him  within  an  hour  or  two  —  this 
wonderful  dream-lover,  who  had  wooed  her  in  the 
moonlit  gardens  of  Ahad  Singh's  palace — made  her 
heart  sing  again  and  send  up  a  paeon  of  thanksgiving 
in  the  face  of  danger  and  of  death. 

"As  soon  as  it  is  possible,"  she  said  to  Mrs 
Wentworth,  "  I  must  see  him.  Please  believe  me — 
and  help  me.  I  am  not  talking  idle  nonsense — it 
is  the  most  solemn  truth." 

Mrs  Wentworth  was  not  curious,  but  the  girl's 
words,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  place  she  had 
come  from,  naturally  roused  but  one  train  of  thought 
in  her  mind,  and  it  was  of  such  urgent  interest  that 
she  could  not  help  giving  voice  to  it. 

"You  have  something  to  tell  him?  Some  warn- 
ing to  deliver?" 

Hersee  nodded. 

"  I  can't  say  anything  now — not  until  I  have  seen 
him.  Only,  believe  me,  everything  depends  on  it/' 

Mrs  Wentworth  was  satisfied.      She  bent  down, 
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and,    putting   her  arms    round   Hersee's  shoulders, 
kissed  her  on  her  forehead. 

"You  are  a  brave  girl,"  she  said.  "I  will 
arrange  it  for  you,  if  you  promise  me  to  go  to 
sleep  now  for  a  little  while." 

With  the  first  rays  of  dawn  she  fell  into  troubled 
sleep.  She  started  up  to  find  Mrs  Wentworth 
standing  by  the  bed  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  one  hand 
and  a  plate  of  biscuits  in  the  other. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Colonel's  wife,  "  I  hadn't 
the  heart  to  wake  you  before.  You  were  worn  out. 
And  now  take  your  breakfast,  and  then  you  shall 
get  up.  All  the  other  women  are  longing  to  see 
you.  You're  quite  a  heroine." 

Hersee  woke  with  the  one  predominant  thought 
still  ruling  her  mind. 

"  I  must  get  up  at  once, "  she  said.  * '  I  mustn't  waste 
my  time.  Mrs  Wentworth,  have  you  forgotten?" 

*'Xo,  my  dear,  I  have  remembered.  Captain 
Cuthbert  came  in  just  now  to  ask  how  we  are 
getting  on,  and  I  told  him  to  send  word  to  General 
Raven  that  you  are  here,  and  that  you  particularly 
wish  to  see  him  on  a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency. 
I  feel  sure  he  will  come  as  soon  as  he  can,  but  if 
by  any  chance  he  should  be  prevented  during  the 
morning,  you  shall  write  a  chit  to  him  yourself." 

"But  it  must  be  at  once,"  Hersee  said,  and  her 
white  face  was  touched  with  an  expression  that 
went  to  the  other  woman's  motherly  heart.  "  Oh, 
if  I  could  only  make  you  understand  !  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  There  is  only  to-day."  She  spoke 
the  last  words  as  if  to  herself.  Then  she  sprang 
out  of  her  bed,  having  drunk  the  tea  at  one  gulp, 
and  Mrs  Wentworth,  taken  aback  by  the  spectacle 
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of  such  suddenly  displayed  energy,  took  her  departure 
and  left  the  girl  to  complete  her  toilet. 

When  she  was  dressed  Hersee  looked  through 
the  curtains  into  the  courtyard.  It  was  unoccupied 
for  the  moment,  and  she  went  back  into  the  room 
where  she  had  slept.  It  was  a  square,  roughly- 
whitewashed  place,  containing  the  bed,  a  chair, 
and  the  barest  necessities  for  washing ;  the  side 
giving  on  to  the  courtyard  was  open  and  screened 
by  curtains  of  coarse  white  calico.  There  was  no 
door.  From  the  presence  of  similar  curtains  Hersee 
judged  that  similar  rooms  extended  round  three 
sides  of  the  courtyard.  The  fourth  side  was  a  solid 
piece  of  masonry  with  a  door  in  the  centre. 

Mrs  Wentworth  came  in  after  asking  for  admission 
outside  the  curtain.  She  held  a  small  lamp  in  her  hand. 
"  I  wondered  if  your  eyes  had  got  used  to  this  light 
yet,"  she  asked  kindly,  "so  I  brought  a  lamp.  We 
don't  burn  them  until  later  on  in  the  day,  when  the 
half-darkness  begins  to  tell  on  some  of  the  women's 
nerves.  We  have  to  be  careful  of  the  oil,  you  see." 

"I  don't  mind  a  bit,"  answered  Hersee;  and, 
indeed,  she  spoke  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  for 
that  cavernous  place  was  Heaven  to  her  after  the 
splendours  of  the  palace  at  Krinagar.  For  was  she 
not  among  her  own  people  and  near  to  the  man  she 
loved?  Such  is  the  nature  of  women.  "  Do  you 
always  stay  here?"  she  asked. 

"When  they  think  it  is  safe  they  let  us  walk  in 
the  garden,"  Mrs  Wentworth  answered.  "They 
have  a  pretty  garden,  and  it's  a  blessing  to  see 
even  the  Indian  sun,  I  can  tell  you.  And  then, 
after  the  firing  has  ceased,  we  go  into  the  big  quad- 
rangle, and  the  men  come  and  talk  to  us,  and  we  have 
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pegs,  and  those  who  want  to,  play  bridge.  We  have 
to  do  something,"  she  added,  with  the  careless  laugh 
that  proclaimed  the  old  campaigner.  ''The  night 
before  last  we  had  charades.  Last  night,  of  course, 
there  was  nothing,  because  of  poor  young  Raven." 

"  How  many  of  us  are  there?  "  asked  Hersee. 

"About  thirty,  all  told,  excluding  thenativewomen. 
They  are  in  a  different  part  of  the  fort.  We  only  have 
about  half  a  dozen  to  wait  on  us.  Fortunately,  just 
before  all  this  happened  six  of  the  women  from  the 
station  had  gone  down  to  Tranore  on  their  way  home. 
Mrs  Quinton  went  with  them.  I  can  tell  you  it  was  a 
heaven-born  blessing  that  they  did  go,  because,  with 
our  little  lot  coming  along  from  Dakkan,  we  should 
have  had  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet  in  the 
food  line  if  we  have  to  be  shut  up  here  for  months." 

Hersee  shuddered. 

"  We  can't  be  shut  up  here  for  months,"  she  said. 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  not,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Wentworth, 
and  again  her  brave,  gay  laugh  rang  out.  "We 
shall  all  be  scratching  each  other's  eyes  out." 

Hersee  laughed  in  response.  They  were  well 
matched,  these  two  brave  souls. 

Half  an  hour  later  an  orderly  came  to  inform 
Mrs  Wentworth  that  General  Raven  was  in  the 
commanding  officer's  room,  and  would  be  glad  to 
see  her  at  once.  She  turned  to  Hersee,  asking  her 
by  a  sign  if  she  were  ready. 

The  girl  nodded. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  him  alone?"  the  elder 
woman  whispered. 

The  girl  nodded  again. 

"  Very  well.     I  will  just  take  you  there." 
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They  were  led  through  a  maze  of  narrow  ways, 
emerging  into  brilliant  daylight  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  plunging  into  gloom  again.  The  fort  buzzed 
with  activity.  When  she  asked  the  time  Hersee  could 
hardly  believe  that  it  was  not  yet  six  o'clock.  They 
went  through  the  large  messroom  at  last,  and,  cross- 
ing the  anteroom  and  a  narrow  court,  entered  the 
officers'  quarters.  In  the  commandant's  sitting-room 
— a  cosy,  homelike  man's  room,  with  littered  tables 
and  deep-seated  armchairs — Raven  awaited  them. 
He  was  standing  underneath  the  small,  high-set 
window,  and  the  light  fell  full  on  his  stern  face. 

Hersee's  heart  gave  a  great  bound  of  irresistible 
joy  when  her  eyes  fell  on  the  khaki-clad  figure,  but 
she  remained  perfectly  calm. 

Raven  shook  hands  with  both  women.  Mrs 
Wentworth  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  on  the  clock. 

"  Miss  Roland  arrived  here  last  night,"  she  said. 
"  She  has  something  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
say  to  you.  Can  I  wait  somewhere?  I  think  it  will 
be  better  if  you  hear  what  she  has  to  say  alone." 

Raven  called  the  orderly  and  told  him  to  escort 
Mrs  Wentworth  into  the  messroom. 

When  the  door  was  shut,  and  she  was  alone  with  him, 
Hersee  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  all  her  self-control  were 
going  to  desert  her.  As  she  had  done  on  the  verandah 
of  Mrs  Wentworth's  bungalow  at  Dakkan,  she  put  out 
both  her  hands  with  a  helpless,  appealing  movement. 

Raven  was  by  her  side  in  two  strides.  He  took 
her  hands  in  his,  and  she  felt  that  he  gave  her  back 
her  strength. 

' 'You  have  come,"  he  said. 

"You  didn't  come  for  me,"  she  answered.  Their 
eyes  met,  and  in  a  glance  everything  was  said. 
There  was  no  time  to  waste  in  love-making  in  the 
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fort  at  Shrivnal ;  the  girl  felt  it  no  less  keenly  than 
the  man  himself. 

"  Where  is  your  brother?"  he  asked. 

She  explained  briefly.  Raven's  brows  were  like 
a  thundercloud,  but  his  eyes,  just  for  one  moment, 
were  tender  as  a  woman's. 

"  You  did  well  to  come.     Now — what  is  it?" 

"  Ahad  Singh  is  going  to  take  the  fort  to-morrow." 

Raven  smiled. 

"  An  idle  threat." 

"  It  is  not  an  idle  threat.  Oh,  listen  to  me. 
Believe  me.  You  couldn't  hold  out  against  his 
numbers,  could  you?" 

"Of  course  not.  But — I  can't  wait  now,  child. 
It's  enough  to  know  that  you  are  safe  here." 

"I'm  not  safe  here — none  of  the  women  are  safe 
here."  She  raised  her  voice.  "You  must  listen  to 
me." 

"Then  explain." 

She  did  explain,  fully,  and  in  quiet,  terse  sentences 
all  that  had  passed  between  her  and  Ahad  Singh 
—his  proposal  of  marriage,  her  refusal,  even  her 
brother's  desire  that  she  should  accept.  She  went 
on  to  the  Rajah's  threat  to  destroy  the  fort,  his 
statement  that  he  had  the  plans  of  it  in  his  possession, 
his  bargain  with  her  that  he  would  give  her  country- 
men time  if  she  would  consent  to  marry  him. 
When  she  came  to  her  share  of  the  bargain  her 
voice  faltered,  but  again  there  was  a  proud,  defiant 
note  when  she  reached  her  brother's  desertion,  her 
demand  to  be  sent  to  Shrivnal  under  a  safe  conduct, 
the  trick  that  had  been  played  on  her,  and  her  escape 
from  the  House  of  the  Jasmine  Flowers. 

Raven  did  not  utter  a  word ;  but  towards  the 
end  of  her  tale  he  took  one  of  her  hands  in  his. 
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You  believed  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  know  that  he  meant  what  he  said." 

••  It  is  impossible." 

••Remember,"  she  put  in,  "that  they  blew  up 
the  Semitje 

"  That  was  treache 

"  This  is  treachery  too." 

They  were  talking  now  like  two  men. 

Raven  released  her  hand  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room. 

'•  I  can't  believe  it,"  he  said. 

4 'But — oh,  do  believe  it,"  she  pleaded.  "I  know 
that  it  is  true.  I  feel  it.  Ahad  Singh  meant  what 
he  said.  He  has  the  numbers,  hasn't  he  ? " 

••  We  are  a  handful  here," 

"  To-day  he  gave  me  to  say  good-bye  to  my  friends 
— and  to-morrow  he  will  take  the  fort.  Oh,  think 
what  it  means.  Can  the}*  get  in  here — into  Shrivnal?" 

"  Child's  play." 

"Then  the  whole  city,  as  well  as  the  soldiers, 
will  empty  itself  into  the  place.  It  will  be  a  massacre. 
And — if  they  take  the  fort 

"  We  shall  be  wiped  out— that's  all." 

They  faced  each  other  ;  the  two  resolute  face  swere 
grimly  set. 

'•But  they  mustn't  take  the  fort,"  cried  Hersee. 
• '  At  least,  they  mustn't  take  the  fort— with  the 
women  in  it." 

"Of  course  they  mustn't.  You  are  a  woman 
yourself." 

"I  don't  feel  like  one  just  now,"  she  said.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  others.  Is  there  no  char.. 

Raven  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  he  said  : 

"  Yes — there  is  just  one." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

RAVEN  shut  his  lips  like  a  trap,  and  for  a  full  minute 
after  he  had  spoken  his  last  short  sentence  silence 
reigned.  He  walked  twice  across  the  full  width  of 
the  gay-toned  Kashmiri  carpet  that  covered  the  floor  ; 
then  he  came  to  a  standstill  beside  the  commandant's 
writing  bureau,  taking  up  a  framed  photograph  and 
regarding  it  with  an  absent  stare.  It  happened  to 
be  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  girl,  the  commandant's 
wife,  who  had  died  of  fever  three  months  after  she 
came  out  to  marry  him,  which  event  had  temporarily 
deprived  him  of  his  reason,  and  eventually  turned 
him  into  the  silent  and  melancholy  man,  but  also 
into  the  incomparable  soldier,  that  he  now  was. 
Raven  put  the  photograph  down  and  turned  towards 
Hersee.  It  reminded  him  of  her  presence,  which  he 
had  apparently  forgotten. 

' '  What  is  the  one  chance  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

His  eyes  searched  her  face  as  if  they  would  read 
her  mind. 

"  I  am  not  treating  you  as  if  you  were  a  woman," 
he  said.  "For  the  moment  you  are  an  officer,  with 
special  knowledge,  reporting  to  me.  And  I  am 
asking  you  this  question — do  you  honestly  believe 
in  Ahad  Singh's  pretensions?" 

"  I  do  believe  in  them.  I  am  convinced  that  he 
meant  every  word  he  said.  He  will  find  out  to-day 
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that  I  have  escaped  from  the  House  of  the  Jasmine 
Flowers.  To-morrow  he  will  attack  the  fort." 

"This  is  our  one  chance,"  said  Raven.  "A 
subaltern  in  the  North- Western  Guides,  stationed  at 
Dakkan,  came  over  here  with  the  escort  that  accom- 
panied the  women.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
disguising  himself  and  going  among  the  natives.  A 
fortnight  ago  he  came  to  me  and  asked  my  per- 
mission to  disguise  himself  and  make  his  way  down 
the  Pass  and  through  the  valley  to  Tranore,  meaning 
to  get  on  from  there  to  Dera  Laroot,  where  there  is 
the  largest  garrison  in  Upper  India.  Not  one  of 
our  wireless  messages  were  answered,  and  more  than 
a  fortnight  ago  a  shell  destroyed  our  apparatus,  so 
that  we  are  completely  cut  off.  But  this  boy  thought 
that  possibly  one  of  our  messages  might  have  reached 
Dera  Laroot,  and  that  a  relief  force  might  be  on  its 
way.  His  idea  was  to  meet  it,  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  time  and  life,  to  show  the  way  up 
a  defile  halfway  between  here  and  Dakkan,  instead 
of  allowing  the  relief  force  to  fight  its  way  up  the 
Pass  from  the  valley,  which  is  held  by  a  strong  force 
of  Ahad  Singh's  men.  This  means  a  detour  and  a 
difficult  climb,  but  it  would  only  mean  overpowering  a 
few  outposts  instead  of  an  army.  Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

Hersee  nodded. 

"This  boy,  Griffiths,  knows  the  country  inside 
out ;  he  has  spent  several  bits  of  leave  in  mountain- 
eering and  sporting  expeditions.  I  let  him  go." 

Hersee  clasped  her  hands. 

"  Then  the  relief  force  may  arrive  any  day  ?  " 

"On  the  other  hand,  Griffiths  may  never  have 
got  to  Dera  Laroot ;  he  may  never  have  met  the 
relief  force — it  may  never  have  set  out,  He  may 
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be  dead  by  now.  Once  before,  in  the  bazaar  at 
Dakkan,  his  disguise  was  penetrated  and  an  attempt 
made  on  his  life.  It  was  just  a  chance." 

"  I  feel  convinced  he  will  succeed,"  the  girl  cried 
enthusiastically.  "Oh,  what  a  splendid  fellow. 
And  the  relief  force  will  come  from  an  unexpected 
quarter,  and  Ahad  Singh  will  be  taken  by  surprise 
— and  we  shall  all  be  saved." 

Raven  allowed  a  momentary  smile  to  flicker  over 
his  stern  lips. 

"I  deal  with  you  as  a  man,"  he  said,  "but  you 
are  a  woman,  after  all." 

"  If  it  is  only  a  woman's  part  to  have  faith  and 
hope,"  she  said  earnestly. 

"You  are  right,  child,"  Raven  answered.  "Keep 
your  faith  and  hope,  or,  rather,  share  them  with 
the  other  women."  In  his  eyes  was  that  strong, 
passionate  tenderness  that  had  overwhelmed  her  in 
the  moonlit  gardens,  and  as  she  saw  it  her  heart 
was  nigh  to  bursting  with  joy.  But  it  was  not  the 
time  to  speak  of  love. 

And  in  the  midst  of  joy  and  hope  darkness  descended 
again  on  her  soul.  Of  what  use  to  dream  of  relief,  to 
extol  a  boy's  desperate  courage  ?  It  was  to-morrow. 

Her  lips  breathed  the  word. 

"To-morrow."  And  the  light  went  out  from 
her  eyes,  and  her  face  went  grey.  "To-morrow — 
we  are  all  to  die  like  rats  in  a  trap." 

Raven  shook  his  head. 

"Will  you  go  and  join  Mrs  Wentworth  in  the 
mess  dining-room?"  he  said.  "I  want  to  talk  to 
General  Clifford  and  the  commandant.  But  I  don't 
want  either  of  you  to  go  back  to  your  quarters  yet.  I 
shall  want  to  see  you  again.  There's  no  time  to  lose." 
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Hersee  did  as  she  was  bid.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  the  soldier  in  her  composition  ;  she  could 
certainly  obey  like  one. 

She  joined  Mrs  Wentworth  in  the  mess  dining- 
room,  and  they  sat  without  saying  very  much  for 
close  on  half  an  hour.  Then  the  orderly  came  to 
escort  them  back  to  the  commandant's  sitting-room. 

Raven  was  now  sitting  at  a  table  with  writing 
materials  in  front  of  him.  General  Clifford  sat 
beside  him,  and  the  commandant  was  standing  by 
the  window.  The  two  generals  rose  as  the  women 
entered.  Raven  asked  them  to  be  seated,  and  then 
sat  down  again  himself,  General  Clifford  following  suit. 

"Mrs  Wentworth,"  Raven  began,  "I  am  speak- 
ing to  you  and  Miss  Roland  as  representing  the 
other  ladies  of  the  station.  You  are  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  one  of  the  bravest  women  in 
India,  and  we  all  have  the  highest  opinion  of  your 
judgment  and  common  sense.  Therefore,  as  the 
General  commanding  here,  I  am  placing  the  other 
ladies  in  your  charge.  I  wish  Miss  Roland  to  be 
present,  because  she  has  brought  the  news  which 
has  rendered  the  step  we  are  about  to  take  not  only 
advisable,  but  necessary.  I  must  be  brief,  because 
I  want  all  you  ladies  to  be  in  a  position  to  clear  out 
of  the  fort  in  an  hour's  time." 

Mrs  Wentworth  looked  up  with  amazement  written 
on  every  line  of  her  face  ;  Hersee  gripped  the  arms 
of  her  chair. 

"We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Rajah  Ahad 
Singh  means  to  make  a  determined  attack  on  the 
fort  to-morrow,"  Raven  went  on  in  dry,  official 
tones.  "While  we  expect  a  relief  force  to  arrive 
at  any  moment,  we  have  no  news  of  it  yet,  and 
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we  cannot  make  any  effective  resistance  while  we 
have  you  ladies  in  the  fort." 

"You  ladies  being  always  such  a  responsibility,'' 
put  in  General  Clifford,  with  a  thin  laugh. 

Mrs  Wentworth  smiled  pleasantly  in  response,  but 
Raven  frowned  as  he  continued  : 

"We  cannot  send  you  back  to  the  bungalows 
owing  to  their  exposed  positions ;  therefore  we 
propose  to  send  you  under  escort  to  the  abandoned 
dak  bungalow  at  Gantse,  eight  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  station,  at  the  foot  of  the  Shrivnal  Pass. 
There  will  be  no  danger  in  the  journey,  the  north 
of  the  station  not  being  invested  by  the  Rajah's 
troops,  as  he  no  doubt  does  not  anticipate  our  flight 
into  the  mountains.  I  understand  that  the  bunga- 
low is  in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  but  we  will  send 
some  sappers,  in  case  it  should  be  in  need  of  any 
alteration  to  make  it  habitable.  We  will  send  you 
in  charge  of  Major  Thornton,  of  the  7th  Ghilrits,  and 
Captain  Graves,  of  the  i2th,  both  these  officers  being 
out  of  work  owing  to  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  under 
their  command."  For  the  first  time  since  he  had 
begun  to  speak  a  vestige  of  a  smile  hovered  round 
the  corners  of  Raven's  lips.  "We  shall  also  send 
you  all  available  stores  and  one  of  the  screw  guns  in 
charge  of  three  men  of  one  of  the  mountain  batteries. 
I  think,"  he  added  thoughtfully,  "we  can  spare  you 
thirty  Sikhs.  You  will  make  the  journey  on  horse- 
back ;  we  can  well  spare  the  horses,  since  most  of 
them  in  the  station  are  now  occupied  in  eating  their 
heads  off,  and  they  will  be  able  to  find  enough 
food  up  there  to  keep  them  alive.  You  will  take 
all  the  camp  equipment  with  you  that  we  can  spare 
from  the  fort,  as  there  is  no  time  to  collect  things 
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from  the  bungalows.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  the 
journey  rather  trying,  as  it  is  a  stiff  pull  up  and 
the  heat  is  against  you  ;  but  I  am  sure  both  of  you, 
Mrs  Wentworth  and  you,  Miss  Roland,  will  do 
your  best  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  others  should 
they  exhibit  signs  of  nervousness.  We  shall,  of 
course,  keep  in  touch  with  you  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  If  you  start  in  an  hour's  time  you  will  reach 
the  bungalow  before  nightfall.  There  is  absolutely 
no  fear  of  annoyance  from  hill  tribes,  because  the 
Shrivnal  Pass  has  been  given  up  as  a  trade  route 
long  ago,  and  is  practically  a  desert.  Now,  I  think 
that  is  all.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to 
ask  me,  Mrs  Wentworth?" 

"Yes,  General,  there  is,"  she  replied  promptly. 
"Is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  go?" 

"  Your  departure  will  leave  us  unhampered  down 
here." 

"  You  think  you  can  hold  out?" 

"  We  must  hold  out,"  was  the  quiet  retort. 

Mrs  Wentworth  knew  then,  from  long  experience 
of  soldiers  and  their  ways,  that  the  position  was 
desperate  indeed. 

"Well,  then,  need  we  take  the  thirty  Sikhs?"  she 
went  on.  "You  need  every  man  down  here.  Will 
they  add  materially  to  our  safety?  " 

"I  could  not  let  you  go  without  them,"  said 
Raven  shortly.  And  General  Clifford  nodded 
decided  approval.  "  Let  me  remind  you,  Mrs  Went- 
worth, that  you  have  very  little  time,"  Raven  added. 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  Hersee  followed  suit. 
The  girl  felt  queerly  elated.  In  this  little  room  the 
man  she  loved  showed  so  big,  so  splendid,  so  strong. 

"How  long  shall  we   be  likely  to  be  up  there?" 
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Mrs  Wentworth  put  in  the  question  as  a  matter 
of  form.  "  I  mean,  to  tell  the  others,"  she  added. 
"Some  of  them  are  so  young,  and  Mrs  Hayle  is 
in  a  very  bad  state  of  nerves  indeed." 

"  Say  a  week,"  replied  Raven  in  a  tone  of  command. 

Mrs  Wentworth  took  a  few  steps  forward,  until  she 
stood  quite  close  beside  him,  looking  up  into  his  eyes. 

"There  is  one  other  question,  General,"  she  said. 
"It  is  between  ourselves,  not  for  the  others.  If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst — if  you  cannot  hold  your 
own  down  here — if  the  relief  force  doesn't  come — if," 
—her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  though  it  did  not 
falter — "if  you  are  wiped  out,  what  then?" 

"If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  Mrs  Went- 
worth," Raven  answered,  meeting  her  eyes  steadily, 
"Thornton  and  Graves  will  have  their  instructions. 
Do  not  be  afraid." 

Hewas  all  soldier  in  that  moment,  merciless  to  women 
as  he  was  to  himself.  There  was  no  tremor  in  his  voice. 

But  General  Clifford  cleared  his  throat,  and  the 
commandant  looked  at  his  wife's  picture,  no  doubt 
thanking  God  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  dead. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  party  was  ready  for 
departure.  All  was  perfectly  serene,  the  luminous 
air  and  brilliant  sunshine  mocking  the  very  idea  of 
danger  and  death.  The  firing  had  not  yet  begun, 
the  Krinagar  guns  showing  an  unusual  dilatoriness. 
Raven  himself,  accompanied  by  his  full  staff,  rode 
out  with  the  women  beyond  the  cavalry  lines  to  the 
point  where  the  road  began  to  wind  upwards  towards 
the  abandoned  dak  bungalow  at  Gantse. 

The  good-byes  were  short,  but  Raven  shook  hands 
with  each  woman  in  turn,  and  remained,  with  his 
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whole  staff,  motionless  at  the  salute  until  they  had 
rounded  the  first  bend. 

It  was  a  pretty  cavalcade  to  look  at — the  thirty 
women,  all  good  and  fearless  riders,  the  two  English 
officers,  the  thirty  Sikhs,  the  handful  of  sappers,  the 
gun,  and  the  string  of  pack  mules — winding  its  way 
up  the  grey,  stony  road  under  the  blazing  sun  ;  two 
camp  followers,  too,  in  the  persons  of  Raven's  black 
chows,  Pepper  and  Salt,  that  ran  beside  Hersee's 
horse.  They  had  been  added  to  the  party  at  the 
last  moment,  before  the  girl  mounted.  Raven  had 
come  up  to  her,  the  dogs  at  his  heel. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  them,"  he  had  said.  "They 
have  their  orders;  they  thoroughly  understand." 
Then  he  had  lowered  his  voice  :  "  If  anything — bad 
— should  happen,  tie  a  note  to  one  of  their  collars, 
and  tell  him  to  come  to  me.  He  will  find  me,  alive 
or  dead."  Then  he  had  gripped  her  hand  and  looked 
into  her  eyes,  and  once  more  all  that  could  be  said 
between  them  was  said. 

It  was  just  upon  nightfall  when  they  arrived,  the 
last  part  of  the  journey  having  offered  great  difficulties 
to  those  whose  nerves  were  not  of  the  strongest. 

Hersee,  dismounting,  was  told  by  Major  Thornton 
that  she  had  been  riding  General  Raven's  favourite 
galloway  mare,  and  when  that  jovial  officer  had 
passed  on  she  laid  her  face  against  the  beautiful 
creature's  glossy  neck,  and  a  rain  of  scorching  tears 
fell  on  the  satiny  skin. 

In  small  groups  thewomen  passed  into  the  bungalow, 
where  the  sappers  hastened  to  make  everything  as 
comfortable  as  they  could.  In  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  the  company  of  thirty  sat  down  to  a  meal— 
their  first  in  the  place  from  which  one  of  two  things 
must  deliver  them — the  Relief  Force  or  Death. 
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HERSEE  Roland  stood  just  inside  the  low  mud  wall 
that  enclosed  the  narrow  compound  of  the  dak 
bungalow.  It  was  a  week  later,  and  she  was 
watching  the  sunset,  a  daily  recurring  miracle  seen 
from  that  rocky  plateau  set  at  the  foot  of  the  giant 
mountains,  and  facing  other  peaks  that  were  but 
foot-hills,  though  their  crests  were  white  with  snow. 

Two  messages  had  been  received  by  Major 
Thornton  from  Shrivnal,  each  one  bearing  good 
news.  The  first,  received  on  the  third  day  after 
their  arrival,  after  a  period  of  indescribable  mental 
torture,  announced  that  the  fort  had  not  been  taken, 
and  that  all  were  so  far  safe.  Bare  words,  but 
containing  a  whole  volume,  telling  the  old  story  of 
endurance,  of  the  combined  skill  and  reckless  daring, 
of  the  heroism  that  lies  like  an  imperishable  path 
of  glory  behind  the  men  who  have  safeguarded  our 
mighty  Empire  in  the  East.  The  second  message 
had  been  received  on  the  previous  day.  It  was  but 
a  complement  of  the  first,  announcing  good  health 
and  good  spirits  throughout  the  besieged  garrison. 

Hersee's  heart  swelled  with  thanksgiving  as  she 
stood  watching  the  sunset.  To  her  it  seemed  like 
a  miracle  that  the  fort  had  not  been  taken. 

Mrs  Osgood  came  out  of  the  dak  bungalow  and 
joined  her,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  black  and 
comely  forms  of  the  chows,  Pepper  and  Salt,  were 
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seen,  a  Sikh  who  had  been  exercising  them  holding 
them  on  a  double  leash.  The  animals  could  not  be 
allowed  to  roam  about  at  their  own  sweet  will  —  a 
terrible  deprivation  to  dogs  of  their  breed — for  fear 
they  should  return  to  their  master ;  but,  curiously 
enough,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  Hersee's  company 
they  settled  down  quietly,  and  would  follow  her  about 
everywhere.  It  was  as  if  they  knew  that  their  master 
had  given  her  into  their  special  charge  ;  as  if  their 
strange  canine  sagacity  shared  that  wondrous  secret 
that  lay  like  a  jewel  in  her  heart. 

The  Sikh  stood  a  few  steps  away,  a  fine  figure  of 
a  man,  with  his  silky  black  beard  coiled  round  his 
neck,  and  his  long  hair  tucked  away  under  his 
huge  turban,  and  his  fierce,  dark  eyes  fixed  en- 
quiringly on  the  Miss  Sahib.  Hersee  signed  to 
him  to  unchain  the  dogs.  When  he  had  done  so 
he  saluted  and  withdrew.  They  immediately  came 
to  her  side,  with  their  quick,  determined  and 
independent  trot,  and  she  stooped  and  laid  a  hand 
on  the  head  of  each. 

Mrs  Osgood  followed  suit,  but  the  dogs  did  not 
submit  to  her  caress  with  the  same  good  grace, 
turning  their  handsome  bushy  heads  away  in 
dignified  protest. 

"How  fond  they  are  of  you,  Miss  Roland,"  she 
exclaimed.  "Splendid  fellows,  aren't  they?  I've 
never  known  a  chow  transfer  his  affections  before." 
With  that  she  pushed  her  heavy,  dark  red  hair 
back  from  her  forehead  with  a  characteristic  gesture, 
and  under  cover  of  her  hand  eyed  the  girl  with  a 
swift,  penetrating  glance. 

"I  expect  it's  because  I  was  the  person  General 
Raven  happened  to  speak  to  when  he  gave  them 
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into  our  charge — or  us  into  theirs,"  said  Hersee  with 
a  little  laugh. 

"Yes — I  suppose  it  must  be  that,"  assented  the 
other  woman.  "  I  suppose  we  shan't  get  any  more 
news  to-day.  But  perhaps  to-morrow.  O  Miss 
Roland,  isn't  it  splendid  that  they've  held  out? 
Doesn't  it  make  your  heart  beat  faster  to  belong  to 
such  men?  Mine  is  almost  bursting  all  the  time." 

Hersee  smiled,  but  she  could  find  no  answer.  She 
could  not  betray  her  secret,  and  the  only  man  she 
officially  belonged  to  was  her  brother,  who  had 
deserted  her  in  the  most  shameless  fashion  to  run 
after  a  miracle-worker  in  Tranore. 

"  How  they  could  do  it  —  resist  the  attack,  I 
mean,"  Mrs  Osgood  went  on  enthusiastically. 
"It's  one  of  those  eternal  mysteries — one  of  those 
impossible  things  that  makes  the  whole  world  hold 
its  breath.  Just  a  handful  of  them  against  an 
army — and  not  a  horde  of  savages,  but  men  they've 
trained  themselves.  Miss  Roland,  how  I  wish  I 
could  write — write  with  an  inspired  pen,  I  mean,  so 
that  I  could  put  it  all  down  in  a  book,  and  make 
the  people  at  home  realise  it — all  that  I've  seen, 
what  a  record  it  would  make.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I 
could  do  my  little  part.  I  shouldn't  hear  so  much 
at  home  from  the  armchair  critics,  if  it  could  be 
brought  home  to  them  how  our  men  live  out  here, 
and  what  they  do.  But,  there — I  always  run  away 
with  myself,  and  forget  that  perhaps  I  bore  you," 
she  added  a  little  shamefacedly,  for  she  was  not  a 
demonstrative  woman  as  a  rule. 

"  Indeed,  you  don't,"  said  Hersee  warmly. 

"I  don't  think  I  really  think  it,  you  know,"  Mrs 
Osgood  went  on,  with  one  of  her  rare  smiles,  in 
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which  comradeship  and  tenderness  were  so  attrac- 
tively mingled,  "  because  you're  the  most  sym- 
pathetic woman  I've  ever  come  across.  And  that 
brings  me  to  what  I  really  wanted  to  say.  Can 
you  make  Mrs  Hayle  out?  Mrs  Wentworth  is 
really  concerned  about  her.  She's  so  extraordinary. 
One  moment  she  is  out  in  the  air  and  as  gay  as  a 
lark,  and  you'd  think  by  her  looks  and  manner  we 
were  all  just  starting  off  to  a  ball  at  Simla ;  the 
next  moment  she's  down  in  the  dumps,  sobbing 
her  soul  out — and  as  likely  as  not,  another  fit  will 
come  on,  when  she  won't  speak  to  a  soul  for  hours 
— you're  the  only  woman  among  us  who  seems  to 
be  able  to  manage  her.  How  do  you  do  it?" 

Hersee  shook  her  head. 

"  I  don't  think  I  manage  at  all,"  she  said  modestly. 
"  I  haven't  thought  about  it.  I'm  very  sorry  for  Mrs 
Hayle.  One  can  see  she  is  half  mad  with  misery." 

"But  she  ought  to  control  herself,  my  dear  Miss 
Roland.  So  are  we  all  half  mad  with  misery.  It's 
bad  enough  for  us  Dakkan  women,  isn't  it?  with 
our  husbands  miles  and  miles  away,  but  when  I 
think  of  these  Shrivnal  women,  who  have  actually 
left  their  men  down  there  in  a  practically  hopeless 
position,  and  see  how  they  bear  up,  I  think  they 
are  real  heroines.  Look  at  that  young  Mrs  Snaith 
— just  married — and  only  out  six  months.  No,  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mrs  Wentworth  that 
there  is  something  special  the  matter  with  Mrs 
Hayle." 

"  I  have  thought,"  said  Hersee,  rather  hesitatingly, 
"is  it  possible,  I  mean,  that  Mrs  Hayle  parted  on 
bad  terms  with  her  husband?  That  might  account 
for  everything,  mightn't  it,  at  a  time  like  this?" 
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Mrs  Osgood  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  answered.  "From  what 
she  used  to  say  to  me  in  Dakkan  they  seem  to  be 
a  most  united  pair.  It  is  clear,  anyhow,  that  she 
worships  him  in  her  own  funny,  highly-strung  way, 
though  how  one  can  worship  a  man  and  leave  him 
alone,  when  one  might  be  with  him,  is  more  than 
I  can  understand.  No,  I  don't  think  it  can  be  that. 
I  do  hope  she  will  pull  herself  together,  though. 
Mrs  Wentworth  thought,  as  you  seem  to  have 
so  much  influence  over  her,  you  might  speak  to 
her." 

"I  know;  Mrs  Wentworth  told  me  so  this 
morning.  But  I  really  don't  see  what  I  could 
say." 

"Well,  don't  be  too  sympathetic,"  suggested  the 
other  woman  sagely.  "Try  to  take  her  mind  off 
herself  —  that's  the  next  best  thing.  Dear  Miss 
Roland,  how  we  all  look  to  you  as  a  prop.  You 
have  been  a  good  angel  up  here.  I  suppose,  you 
lucky  woman,  it's  because  you've  nobody  of  your 
own  out  here,  except  your  brother,  who  is  safe." 

Hersee  smiled  with  her  lips,  and  in  her  heart 
she  nursed  that  wonderful  secret,  both  terrible  and 
lovely  beyond  words,  and  not  to  be  confided  even 
to  this  white -faced,  red -headed  woman,  with  her 
strong  soul  and  her  great  enthusiasm,  who  had 
during  the  last  week  become  her  friend. 

That  night,  after  dinner,  Hersee  sat  with  Mrs 
Hayle  in  her  room.  Most  of  the  women  were 
obliged  to  share  rooms,  the  accommodation  not 
being  sufficient,  but  Mrs  Hayle,  owing  to  her 
overwrought  condition,  had  been  given  a  room  to 
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herself.  Like  all  the  rest,  it  opened  on  to  a 
verandah,  which  led  by  two  steps  into  the  central 
courtyard.  Beyond  the  camp  folding-bed  and  a 
folding-chair  there  was  absolutely  no  furniture  in 
it,  a  kit  bag  on  the  floor  holding  all  the  posses- 
sions that  Mrs  Hayle  had  taken  from  the  bungalow 
into  the  fort. 

Cuckoo  Hayle  lay  on  the  bed,  a  huddled  little 
mass,  and  Hersee  sat  in  the  chair  smoking  a 
cigarette. 

The  woman  on  the  bed  was  moaning  quietly, 
like  a  heartbroken  child.  Hersee's  brows  were 
knitted,  as  she  vainly  sought  for  the  key  to  that 
strange,  mercurial  nature. 

"I  know  they  are  all  dead — I  know  it — I  feel  it," 
said  Mrs  Hayle  suddenly. 

"Please  don't  look  so  much  on  the  black  side  of 
things,"  urged  the  girl.  "  We  had  good  news 
yesterday." 

"  We  have  had  no  news  to-day." 

"  But  we  shall  have  to-morrow." 

"How  do  you  know?  Oh,  you  drive  me  mad- 
all  of  you.  I  can't  be  brave — I  never  was.  And 
how  can  they  hold  out?  You  know  they  can't. 
And  the  fort  will  be  taken,  and  they  will  all  be 
massacred — and  I  shall  die,  too.  I  shall  die,  too." 
The  woman's  voice  trailed  off  into  hoarse,  low 
sobs. 

Hersee  rose  from  the  chair  and  went  and  stood  by 
the  bed.  Her  strong  spirit  was  aflame  with  anger. 
Her  voice  was  cold. 

"You  are  very  wicked,"  she  said.  "Listen  to 
me — most  of  the  other  women  are  younger  than 
you  are  —  three  of  them  are  younger  than  I  am. 
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Is  it  fair  to  set  them  such  an  example?  And  they 
are  in  worse  plight  than  you."  Her  speech 
calculated  in  accordance  with  Mrs  Wentworth's 
demand,  was  cut  short  by  an  hysterical  paroxysm. 
When  Mrs  Hayle  was  able  to  speak  she  gasped 
out : 

' 'They're  not.  You  don't  know  —  you  don't 
know ! " 

"  Yes,  I  do  know,"  said  Hersee  coldly. 

Suddenly  Cuckoo  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  bed. 
Into  her  eyes  had  come  a  terrible  light  of  fear. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  She  shot  the  words  out ; 
then  she  gave  a  cry  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  sprang  from  the  bed,  and  rushed  into  a 
corner  of  the  room.  "  Oh,  don't  look  at  me  like  that. 
I  can't  bear  it :  you'll  drive  me  mad." 

Hersee  then  began  really  to  fear  for  her  reason, 
and  at  once  she  was  all  sympathy  and  gentleness. 
Measures  of  coercion  were  evidently  no  use.  She 
made  Mrs  Hayle  lie  down  again,  and,  with  soothing 
words,  she  comforted  her  until  she  slept. 

For  the  next  three  days  there  was  no  news,  and 
the  refugees  in  the  dak  bungalow  felt  the  icy  finger 
of  fear  laid  on  their  hearts.  Raven  had  expressly 
forbidden  messages  to  be  sent  down  into  Shrivnal, 
as  the  party  could  not  spare  a  single  man  of  their 
escort,  in  case  of  emergencies.  He  had  promised 
to  communicate  with  them  as  often  as  possible ; 
and  all  they  could  do  was  to  wait.  A  certain 
unavoidable  atmosphere  of  hysteria  made  itself  felt, 
although  most  of  the  women  performed  miracles  in 
the  way  of  self-control  and  displayed  a  passive 
heroism  that  should  surely  be  recorded  beside  the 
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active  heroism  of  their  men.  But  it  was  touch  and 
go  with  most  of  them,  and  more  than  one  was  seen 
to  run  away  hurriedly  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation 
in  which  forced  gaiety  played  the  most  conspicuous 
part. 

On  the  fourth  evening  an  almost  complete  silence 
reigned  in  all  the  rooms  of  the  dak  bungalow. 

Just  before  dinner — called  so  by  courtesy,  for  the 
provisions  were  beginning  to  run  short  —  Hersee 
Roland,  Mrs  Osgood,  Cuckoo  Hayle,  and  Major 
Thornton  were  standing  in  the  compound,  the  two 
chow  slying  down  on  either  side  of  the  girl.  They 
were  talking  in  snatches,  making  talk,  while  their 
eyes  were  strained  and  weary  with  looking  for  the 
messenger  who  did  not  come. 

Suddenly,  through  the  still,  crystal-clear  atmos- 
phere of  that  great  altitude,  a  dull  booming  sound 
made  itself  heard,  like  a  mighty  thunderclap  that  is 
yet  far  distant. 

The  man  straightened  himself.  Cuckoo  Hayle 
shrieked. 

"  It's  the  fort,"  she  cried  wildly.  "  They've  blown 
up  the  fort ! "  And  she  fell,  a  limp  bundle,  into 
Major  Thornton's  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

MAJOR  THORNTON  carried  Mrs  Hayle  into  the  dak 
bungalow,   Hersee  following  to  attend  to  her. 

"  It's  a  dead  faint,"  he  said,  over  his  shoulder. 
"  I've  been  watching  this  poor  lady  these  last  few 
days.  I  was  afraid  of  a  collapse.  But  we  can  trust 
you  to  do  everything  that  is  necessary,  I  know." 

Mrs  Osgood  waited  outside,  keeping  the  chows 
with  her  by  force.  She  stood,  a  very  tall,  very 
rigid,  very  angular  figure,  her  white  dress  showing 
up  in  ghostly  fashion  against  the  velvet-soft,  indigo 
night,  the  starlight  shining  on  her  set  face.  She 
did  not  move  even  an  eyelash  until  Hersee  and 
Major  Thornton  came  out  again. 

"Mrs  Hayle  is  terribly  upset,"  the  man  said. 
"She  has  come  to,  and  Mrs  Wentworth  is  with 
her,  and  is  going  to  give  her  a  sleeping-draught." 
Like  most  frontier  soldiers,  he  knew  something  of 
medicine  in  a  rough  and  ready  way,  and  spoke 
with  authority.  "I  would  not  allow  Miss  Roland 
to  stay  with  her,"  he  went  on.  "  She  needs  a  person 
who  can  exercise  authority.  I  am  afraid  her  nerves 
are  all  to  pieces." 

Mrs  Osgood  did  not  seem  to  hear  him. 

"Major  Thornton,"  she  asked,  "was  it  the  fort? 
That  noise — could  we  hear  it  eight  miles  away?" 

"  It  was  probably  a  thunder-clap,"  he  answered. 

249 
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Both  the  women  looked  up  into  the  clear  serenity 
of  the  sky.  It  was  an  eloquent  answer. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  you  two  ladies  give 
in,"  the  man  went  on.  "  You  have  been  so  wonder- 
ful all  this  time." 

"  Then  treat  us  with  confidence,"  said  Mrs  Osgood. 
"  Could  we  hear  the  noise  of  the  fort  being  blown  up 
eight  miles  away  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  after  a  barely 
perceptible  pause.  "I  don't  think  so." 

"  Tell  us  the  truth." 

"I  don't  know.  It  is  a  long  way — but,  then,  we 
are  so  high  up  ;  the  atmosphere  is  so  clear." 

"  You  mean  that  it  is  possible?  " 

"  I  mean  that  it  is  possible.  I've  heard  avalanches 
in  the  mountains  that  were  more  than  ten  miles 
away." 

Mrs  Osgood  clenched  her  hands. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do?  " 

1  'We  can  do  nothing  for  the  moment.  I  beg  of 
you  to  be  brave  and  keep  it  from  the  others.  It  may 
have  been  nothing — nothing  to  worry  about." 

But,  like  most  soldiers,  he  was  not  a  good  dis- 
sembler. Both  the  women  saw  what  was  in  his 
mind — the  belief  that  all  was  over,  the  raging, 
impotent  fury  because  he  had  not  been  there  to 
share  his  comrades'  fate. 

Hersee  had  not  spoken  a  word.  She  had  not 
moved  since  she  came  out  and  took  up  her  place 
beside  Mrs  Osgood  again.  Now  she  turned  and 
walked  into  the  dak  bungalow  like  a  woman  in  a 
dream,  the  two  black  chows  padding  behind  her. 

What  Hersee  and  Mrs  Osgood  performed  during 
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the  next  hour  in  the  way  of  self-mastery  is  not  of 
such  an  order  that  it  can  be  written  down  in  words. 
The  only  sign  of  weakness  that  Mrs  Osgood  showed 
was  when  she  turned  to  Major  Thornton  as  she  was 
going  back  into  the  bungalow. 

4 'Will  you  and  Captain  Graves  dine  with  us  to- 
night? I  don't  think  I  can  keep  it  up  otherwise." 

"  We  shall  be  honoured,"  he  replied. 

Nobody  else  had  apparently  heard  the  sound  that 
had  reduced  Mrs  Hayle  to  a  state  of  complete 
collapse.  Her  absence  was  easily  accounted  for; 
everybody  knew  that  she  was  in  a  very  bad  way. 

Mrs  Wentworth  had  been  told  ;  the  other  twenty- 
six  women  were  glad  of  the  distraction  of  the  men's 
presence  at  dinner.  As  a  rule  both  officers  dined 
in  their  own  little  mess  tent. 

The  younger  women  had  just  clamoured  for  the 
men  to  smoke — to  make  it  seem  more  like  home — 
when  a  Sikh  was  observed  in  the  open  doorway, 
making  obvious  signs  to  Major  Thornton.  That 
officer  immediately  started  to  his  feet  and  went  out 
with  a  hasty  apology,  realising  that  only  something 
of  importance  would  induce  one  of  the  men  to  dis- 
turb the  sahibs  at  food. 

Anxious  eyes  followed  him,  and  a  silence  fell. 
Less  than  two  minutes  later  he  was  back  in  the  room. 

"  Graves  —  here  —  quickly!"  he  called,  and  the 
younger  man  scrambled  to  his  feet  from  the  floor — 
there  were  not  nearly  enough  chairs  to  go  round — 
and  joined  him.  An  uncontrollable  murmur  of 
excitement  followed  his  exit.  Mrs  Wentworth, 
Mrs  Osgood,  and  Hersee  felt  their  hearts  stand 
still.  The  girl  mechanically  put  a  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  two  chows,  who  lay  on  either  side  of 
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her.  They  licked  her  fingers  with  their  black  tongues, 
and  she  prayed  to  Heaven  that  she  might  die  too, 
and  die  before  she  had  time  to  suffer  much  more. 

Another  couple  of  minutes,  and  Captain  Graves 
came  back. 

"Ladies,"  he  said,  hardly  able  to  control  his 
own  excitement,  "the  sentries  have  seen  constant 
flashes  of  light  down  below.  They  have  been  re- 
peated so  long  that  we  think  they  are  trying  to 
helio  to  us  from  Shrivnal.  Excuse  me  now — but 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  the  good  news." 

He  was  out  of  the  room  again,  and  most  of  the 
women  clapped  their  hands.  But  Hersee  thought 
of  Ahad  Singh,  and  how  characteristic  of  him  it 
would  be  to  flash  up  to  the  lonely  dak  bungalow 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Shrivnal. 

Another  five  minutes  and  Captain  Graves  was 
in  again. 

"They  are  signalling  to  us,  evidently,"  he  an- 
nounced. "At  present  it  is  only  a  series  of  flashes 
to  attract  our  attention.  We  are  signalling  back. 
As  far  as  we  can  make  out  they  have  sent  the 
signallers  a  mile  or  two  up  from  Shrivnal,  on  to 
that  spur  of  rock  that  shuts  out  the  station  from 
here.  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you.  Now  I  must  be  off." 

Five  more  minutes — five  more  asons,  it  seemed — an 
eternity  of  waiting,  an  eternity  during  which  twenty- 
nine  women's  hearts  beat  as  one,  beat  to  suffocation 
with  the  uttermost  emotions  a  woman's  heart  can  know. 

Then  both  the  men  came  back.  On  their  faces  was 
a  light  such  as  it  is  given  to  very  few  women  to  see. 

Major  Thornton  spoke. 

"Thank  God,"  he  said.  "The  message  is  this: 
4  We  are  relieved.'  " 
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For  a  moment  a  stunned  silence  reigned.  Then 
each  woman  proceeded  to  thank  God  in  her  particular 
way. 

For  three  days  after  that  the  women  remained 
in  the  dak  bungalow,  while  down  below  things 
were  "tidied  up."  Messengers  came  up  every 
day,  and  they  learned  that  the  explosion  that  had 
been  heard  up  there,  eight  miles  away,  was  indeed 
the  blowing  up  of  the  fort,  which  had  occurred 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  relief  force  entered 
Krinagar.  Fortunately  the  loss  of  life  had  been 
small,  and  the  relief  force  being  of  more  than 
adequate  dimensions,  the  settlement  of  affairs  would 
prove  a  quick  and  easy  matter.  Ahad  Singh  him- 
self was  under  arrest,  and  his  palace  in  the  hands 
of  the  British.  The  relief  force,  arriving  by  the 
route  that  Griffiths  had  suggested,  had  also  picked 
up  a  messenger  from  Dakkan  with  despatches  to 
the  effect  that  the  punitive  expedition  sent  into  the 
mountains  had  scattered  the  Matridis  far  and  wide, 
that  Major  Hayle  had  regarrisoned  the  Semitje  Fort, 
and  that  the  rising  of  the  native  city  of  Dakkan  had 
been  completely  quelled. 

Mrs  Osgood  had  said  that  India  was  a  land  of 
prayer,  and  from  the  dak  bungalow  during  these 
days  the  incense  of  thanksgiving  must  have  risen 
in  clouds  to  heaven.  Thus — out  of  darkness,  light. 

On  the  fourth  day  came  the  thrice  welcome 
message — "All  is  safe.  You  may  come  down." 

A  mile  out  of  Shrivnal  a  picked  escort  met  the 
women,  making  a  gallant  show,  the  sunshine  flash- 
ing on  sword-scabbards,  and  steel  shoulder  chains. 
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At  its  head  rode  General  Clifford  and  his  staff, 
and  the  Colonel  commanding  the  relief  force  from 
Dera  Laroot.  And  there  was  a  great  excitement — 
burra  tamasha,  as  the  natives  had  it  —  and  much 
shaking  of  hands,  though  surprisingly  few  words 
spoken.  But  Hersee  and  some  of  the  other  women 
looked  in  vain  for  one  commanding  figure,  and  one 
stern  face,  with  unflinching  eyes. 

Where  was  General  Raven?  The  question  went 
round.  The  answer  was  ready,  among  those  who 
did  not  know  —  of  course  General  Raven  was  up 
to  his  eyes  in  work.  His  administrative  qualities 
were  as  remarkable  as  his  military  ones.  There 
must  be  endless  things  for  him  to  do. 

Not  so.  In  answer  to  Mrs  Wentworth's  query, 
General  Clifford  said  : 

"He  is  kept  indoors  for  a  day  or  two.  Oh, 
nothing  serious — a  wound  in  his  shoulder.  Rather 
nasty,  but  absolutely  not  serious.  He  told  me  to 
welcome  you  all  back  in  his  name." 

Hersee  was  close  by.  Immediately  the  brilliant 
scene  faded  from  before  her  eyes  and  the  sun  went 
out.  She  reeled,  and  might  have  fallen  from  her 
horse,  only  Mrs  Osgood's  firm  hand  went  out  and 
clutched  her  arm,  and  the  rather  hard  and  yet 
intensely  sympathetic  voice  sounded  in  her  ear. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Roland,  the  sun  is  too  much  for  you 
— the  sun  and  all  the  rest !  Why,  any  one  would  think 
we  were  the  heroes  of  Shrivnal,  and  not  the  men !  " 

It  was  only  momentary,  and  Hersee  smiled  into 
the  other  woman's  face. 

"  It  was  silly  of  me,"  she  said. 

"  Not  a  bit,  my  dear.  After  all,  we  are  only 
women,  and  there's  a  limit  to  what  we  can  stand. 
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Think  of  it — a  table  to  sit  down  to — and  a  mirror  to 
look  at  ourselves  in."  Her  eyes  glittered  with  an 
inspired  light.  She  knew  that  before  many  weeks 
were  over  a  pair  of  strong  arms  would  hold  her  ; 
and  those  who  love  well  see  far.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  strong  man,  the  woman-hater,  was  caught 
in  the  toils  at  last?  Mrs  Osgood  felt  sure  that 
Hersee  Roland  was  a  worthy  mate  for  him.  But, 
with  a  virtue  rare  in  women  who  live  in  the  East, 
she  could  hold  her  tongue. 

Mrs  Wentworth  took  Mrs  Osgood  and  Hersee 
into  the  bungalow  allotted  to  her.  Little  damage 
had  been  done  in  Shrivnal  by  all  the  shells,  and 
the  destruction  of  part  of  the  fort,  which  was, 
however,  a  little  way  from  the  bungalows,  had 
involved  only  the  handsome  Residency  and  the 
adjoining  palaces  of  the  rich  merchants  in  its  fall. 
Even  there  the  damage  was  not  irreparable,  and 
already  the  Mall  had  got  back  something  of  its 
usual  air  of  bustling  activity,  and  the  shops  were 
opening,  and  the  busy  regimental  life  was  going 
on  as  before.  The  fighting  was  over,  the  relief  force 
holding  the  city.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  learned 
that  once  Ahad  Singh  was  taken  prisoner  no  more 
resistance  was  offered,  thus  proving  that  he  was 
the  head  and  front  of  his  people's  offence. 

Raven  progressed  favourably,  but  Hersee  did  not 
see  him  for  many  days.  She  sent  the  chows  back, 
with  scarcely  dried  tears  on  their  bushy  heads,  and 
a  few  hours  later  one  of  his  nurses  came  to  see  her 
at  the  bungalow.  She  was  a  kindly -faced  elderly 
woman,  who  had  gone  through  the  siege. 

"  The  General  told  me  to  tell  you  that  he  is  very 
grateful  to  you  for  looking  after  the  dogs,  Miss 
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Roland,"  she  said.  "  You  should  have  seen  them. 
It  was  pathetic.  He  is  not  strong  enough  to  write, 
but  he  told  me  to  tell  you  that  you  are  all  heroines 
— and  to  give  you  this."  She  drew  an  envelope 
from  her  apron  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  the  girl. 

When  the  nurse  had  gone  Hersee  opened  it — 
all  alone  in  her  own  room.  It  contained  a  plain 
gold  signet  ring,  engraved  with  Raven's  crest. 

It  was  enough — more  than  enough  ;  it  was  better 
than  the  gift  of  palaces,  or  jewels,  better  than  power, 
better  than  all  the  splendours  of  the  earth.  That 
night  she  slipped  the  ring  on  to  her  finger,  and 
cried  herself  to  sleep  and  smiled  in  her  dreams. 
. 

Three  weeks  later  a  punitive  army  entered  Krina- 
gar,  coming  up  from  the  south,  and  leaving  behind 
it  a  trail  of  blackened  crops  and  ruined  villages — 
that  ugly  and  heart-breaking,  but  necessary,  after- 
math of  rebellion  against  imperial  rule.  The  im- 
posing military  display  did  its  work — the  work 
that  certain  politicians,  unworthy  of  the  name,  raise 
their  puny  voices  against  in  Parliament  at  home. 
The  State  of  Ghilrit  was  temporarily  annexed  by  the 
British  Government,  and  its  ruler  dethroned  and  held 
a  prisoner  in  his  palace  at  the  disposition  of  the 
authorities,  it  having  been  proved  beyond  all  manner 
of  doubt  that  he  had  incited  his  people  to  rebellion. 

As  to  Ahad  Singh's  future,  his  conquerors  with- 
held their  decisions  until  time  and  experience  should 


enable  them  to  judge  wisely  and  well. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

CUCKOO  HAYLE  had  been  dangerously  ill.  She  had 
turned  the  corner  on  the  day  when  the  punitive  force 
entered  Krinagar. 

Hersee  Roland  nursed  her  nearly  all  the  time, 
Mrs  Hayle  seeming  to  have  attached  herself  in 
an  extraordinarily  tenacious  way  to  the  girl.  It  was 
Hersee  alone  who  could  soothe  her  in  her  bouts  of 
delirium,  when  she  chattered  in  a  high  -  pitched 
treble  of  life  in  England,  calling  on  heaven  to 
witness  that  she  had  not  meant  something,  and 
repeating  a  certain  man's  name  in  anguished 
accents  over  and  over  again.  It  was  Hersee  alone 
who  could  rouse  her  from  her  terrible  fits  of  de- 
pression during  the  first  days  of  her  convalescence. 
It  was  to  Hersee  alone  that  she  would  talk  of  her 
husband,  which  seemed  to  act  on  her  like  a  kind  of 
mental  and  moral  tonic,  so  that  the  girl  encouraged 
her  to  tell  her  stories  of  that  splendid  soldier  and 
simple  -  natured  man,  who  had  cheated  death  to 
return  quickly  and  efficiently  to  his  duties,  and  to  take 
up  his  hard-working  life  just  as  it  had  been  before. 

But  as  Cuckoo  grew  stronger  she  also  grew 
more  silent,  and  she  permitted  Hersee  out  of  her 
sight,  and  even  encouraged  her  to  go  and  take 
exercise  and  visit  the  other  women. 

"  I've   been   frightfully   selfish,"   she    would    say. 
17  257 
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"  You've  simply  slaved  for  me.  Now  you  must 
take  a  rest." 

But  Hersee  knew  that  it  meant  that  the  invalid  did 
not  want  her  any  more,  and  she  quite  understood. 
She  believed  she  had  plumbed  that  volatile,  capricious 
nature  to  its  depths,  that  were  but  shallows,  after  all. 

Therefore  it  was  with  a  certain  astonishment  that 
she  heard  the  old  insistent  note  in  Cuckoo's  voice 
one  afternoon  when  she  went  into  her  room  as 
she  was  about  to  start  off  to  the  polo  ground  with 
Mrs  Osgood  and  some  of  the  other  women.  The 
Patala  Lancers  were  playing  a  crack  Hussar  team, 
and  there  was  great  excitement  about  the  match, 
which  promised  to  be  one  of  the  finest  ever  seen. 

"O  Miss  Roland,  do  stay  and  talk  to  me," 
said  Cuckoo.  "  I've  such  heaps  of  things  to  say 
to  you.  I  don't  see  anything  of  you  now." 

Hersee  hesitated  a  moment.  She  wanted  to  see 
the  match  very  badly  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  childish- 
looking,  peaked  white  face  with  the  great  sunken 
dark  eyes  decided  her. 

"Of  course  I'll  stay  and  talk  to  you,"  she  said 
heartily.  "Just  wait  a  moment  while  I  go  and  take 
my  hat  off." 

Cuckoo  had  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"I've  heard  from  Dick  to-day,"  she  began 
eagerly.  "He's  coming  to  fetch  me  next  week. 
Isn't  that  magnificent?  The  others  are  going  back 
to  Dakkan  too,  and  in  about  a  month's  time  Dick 
will  get  leave.  If  everything  is  settled  it  will  be 
a  long  leave,  and  he  wants  to  take  me  to  Japan. 
Won't  it  be  perfectly  lovely.  And  Dick  wants  me 
to  thank  you  for  him  for  all  that  you've  done  for 
me.  I  don't  believe  I  can  ever  thank  you  for 
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myself."  And  tears  came  into  the  great,  wistful 
eyes,  in  which  Hersee  had  seen  the  awful  light  of 
terror  during  those  delirious  nights  when  she  had 
wrestled  with  the  great  enemy  for  the  frail  little 
woman's  life. 

"  I've  done  nothing,"  said  the  girl  simply.  "It's 
been  a  great  help  to  me  to  be  useful."  She  knew 
what  she  meant  herself,  but  Cuckoo  could  certainly 
not  understand. 

"You  mean  that  it  took  your  mind  off  your 
brother's  danger?"  she  asked.  "How  selfish  of 
me.  I've  never  asked  you  whether  you've  had 
news  of  him." 

u  Oh  yes;  he  is  perfectly  safe,"  Hersee  replied; 
but  the  old  gallant  ring  of  enthusiasm  had  gone 
out  of  her  voice.  "  He  is  still  down  at  Tranore. 
Of  course  he  couldn't  go  back  to  the  palace  after 
what  has  happened,  and  there  are  too  many  people 
here  already,  so  he  is  staying  there  until  I  go 
down  to  join  him  and  we  go  home." 

UO  Miss  Roland,"  asked  Cuckoo  sharply,  "are 
you  really  going  home?" 

"Yes  —  that  is,  when  —  when  things  are  quite 
settled,"  the  girl  replied. 

"  How  we  shall  all  miss  you.  Why,  it  won't  be 
the  same  place  without  you.  Isn't  it  queer?  And 
you've  been  out  such  a  little  time." 

The  tone  was  so  naively  sincere  that  Hersee 
laughed. 

"I  shall  miss  you  all  very  much,  too,"  she  said. 
"And  life  at  home  will  seem  very  tame,  I'm  afraid. 
But  I'm  sure  my  brother  wants  to  get  back." 

"You  ought  to  marry  one  of  our  men,  Miss 
Roland,  and  stay  out.  I'm  sure  you're  cut  out  for 
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a  soldier's  wife.  There  now,  isn't  that  an  idea 
worth  considering?" 

Hersee  smiled,  but  she  said  nothing.  A  silence 
fell,  during  which  the  gay,  careless  mask  fell  from 
Cuckoo's  face.  All  the  time  Hersee  had  known 
that  what  her  companion  wanted  to  say  to  her  had 
not  been  said. 

"  Miss  Roland."  The  sweet,  casual  voice  had  a 
harsh  note  in  it.  "There's  something  I  want  to 
ask  you.  What  did  I  say  when  I  was  ill — when  I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  saying?" 

"  Oh,  all  sorts  of  rubbish,"  said  the  girl,  smiling 
still. 

"  But  anything  special?     What  did  I  talk  about?" 

"  England  chiefly — a  garden,  with  a  lot  of  roses, 
and  then  some  rooms  somewhere  —  I  thought  they 
must  be  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London — the 
Temple,  perhaps." 

The  dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  Hersee's  face  with  a 
terrible  look. 

"  What  did  I  say  about  them  ?  " 

"You  were  evidently  anxious  not  to  go  to  them, 
and  then  you  felt  you  must." 

"  Did  I  mention  any  names?" 

"Yes— one." 

"A  man's?" 

"Yes." 

Cuckoo  gave  a  gasp  of  sheer  anguish. 

"Whose?" 

"  It  was — John  Mackay." 

Cuckoo  fell  back  against  her  cushions.  A  deep 
rose  flush  mounted  from  her  chin  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair. 

"Did  I  talk  about  him  much?"  she  asked.     But 
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her  voice    trembled  with    something    that    sounded 
like  relief. 

"A  great  deal  —  he  was  the  only  person  you 
talked  about." 

"What  did  I  say?" 

"You  seemed  sorry  about  something  you  had 
done,  and  you  kept  on  saying  you  hadn't  meant  it. 
That  was  all." 

"  Are  you  telling  the  truth?     Do  you  swear  it?" 

Hersee  looked  surprised. 

"Of  course.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  didn't  take 
much  notice.  I  had  too  much  to  do.  Only  I 
couldn't  help  remembering  the  name." 

Cuckoo  gave  a  great  sigh. 

"  Thanks  very  much  for  being  so  frank,"  she 
said.  "  I  suppose  one's  mind  goes  back  to  those 
old  stories.  This  was  a  very  sad  one." 

There  was  another  long  silence  ;  then  Cuckoo 
began  again  in  a  dry,  strained  voice  that  betrayed 
an  overpowering  anxiety  and  an  overpowering 
embarrassment.  This  time  Hersee  knew  that  the 
crux  of  the  interview  had  been  reached. 

"Miss  Roland — do  you  know,  you  frighten  me?" 

"Why? "asked  Hersee. 

"You  are  so  unlike  other  girls.  You  seem  so 
big  and  so  very  far  away — somehow.  And  yet  I 
know  that  your  heart  is  tender.  I  have  reason 
enough  to  know  it,  haven't  I  ?  And  yet  I  hardly 
dare  to  say  something  to  you  —  something  that  I 
must  say." 

"Please  say  it,"  replied  Hersee.  "If  it's  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad." 

"It  is  this."  Cuckoo's  voice  sank.  She  leaned 
forward,  but  her  eyes  were  not  on  the  girl's  face  ; 
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they  were  fixed  on  her  own  nervously  -  working 
hands.  "  Miss  Roland — you  remember  that  letter 
I  wrote  to  you  when  you  were  at  the  palace?" 

"Yes."      Hersee's   voice   involuntarily  hardened. 
The  incident  brought  back  hateful  memories. 
"  Did  you — do  what  I  asked  ?" 
"  I  gave  your  letter  to  the  Rajah— yes." 
"  And  you  did  not  tell  him  where  it  had  come  from  ?  " 
"  No — I  carried  out  your  instructions  to  the  letter." 
"So  that  he   did  not  know  that  it  did  not  come 
from  you  yourself?  " 

"I  don't  know  what  he  knew,"  said  Hersee.  "I 
suppose  that  from  the  contents  he  knew  that  the 
letter  did  not  come  from  me.  But  that  was  not  my 
affair.  I  simply  did  as  you  asked  me." 

"I  tell  you  why  you  frighten  me,"  Cuckoo  went 
on,  speaking  excitedly.  "It's  your  silence.  You 
did  this  for  me,  and  we've  been  almost  constantly 
together  for  weeks,  and  you  never  once  referred 
to  it.  That's  what  I  can't  understand." 

"You  asked  me  not  to  refer  to  it,"  replied  the 
girl  quietly.  "You  particularly  asked  me  not  to 
mention  it  to  a  living  soul.  I  included  you  among 
the  living  souls.  That's  all." 

"That's  where  you  are  so  unlike  other  girls, 
Miss  Roland.  That's  what  I  mean  when  I  say  I'm 
frightened  of  you.  You  can  keep  silence  like  a  man." 
"  I  assure  you,  I'm  not  at  all  alarming,"  said 
Hersee  lightly.  "Don't  trouble,  Mrs  Hayle,  I 
have  forgotten  all  about  that  incident.  If  I  could 
be  of  any  service  to  you,  I  am  glad.  You  said  you 
were  in  trouble.  It  was  a  privilege  to  help  you." 

Cuckoo  was  twisting  her  hands  together  in  a 
nervous  paroxysm. 
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"  Miss  Roland — don't  think  me  a  nusiance,"  she 
said  in  a  low,  tense  voice  ;  "but  I  do  want  you  to 
tell  me — I  want  to  hear  you  say  it — you  will  never 
tell  anybody  about  that  letter?  Please  —  I  can't 
explain — I  must  ask  you  to  trust  me." 

"I  have  trusted  you,"  said  Hersee.  "  When  you 
wrote  to  me  I  took  you  at  your  word." 

"  But — perhaps  you  don't  quite  understand.  You 
may  think  I  meant  just  to  ask  you  to  keep  silence. 
It's  more  than  that.  Miss  Roland,  if  anybody  knew 
about  that  letter — I  should  kill  myself.  I  swear  it 
—  by  all  that  is  most  sacred  to  me  —  by  all  that 
matters  most !  Do  you  understand  ?  " 

Hersee  thought  she  was  overwrought  and  not 
quite  responsible,  as  a  result  of  her  great  weakness. 

"  Please  don't  talk  about  it,  if  it  upsets  you,  Mrs 
Hayle,"  she  said,  speaking  in  a  comforting  matter- 
of-fact  way;  "it's  quite  all  right." 

"You  will  never  tell  a  soul  how  you  came  by 
that  letter?  You  will  never,  never  tell  a  soul  that 
I  sent  it  to  you  to  give  to  Ahad  Singh  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  so  already."  Hersee's  voice  was  a 
little  weary.  The  ceaseless  reiteration  of  the  words 
appeared  to  her  totally  unnecessary. 

"  Miss  Roland — don't  be  cross  with  me.  You 
don't  understand.  Give  me  your  word  of  honour 
— I  know  I  can  trust  to  it  as  I  would  to  a  man's — 
to  Dick's.  I  shan't  rest  for  a  moment  until  you 
have  done  so."  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  crimson; 
her  eyes  burned. 

Hersee  feared  a  return  of  the  fever.  She  looked 
straight  into  the  eager,  vivid,  desperate  little  face. 

"I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,"  she  said. 

Cuckoo  collapsed  among  her  pillows.     She  cried 
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for  a  moment,  and  then  she  began  to  chatter  in  a 
reckless,  excited  way  about  her  husband  and  her 
devotion  to  him,  and  the  wonderful  holiday  they 
were  going  to  have  together. 

"  I  don't  know  why,"  she  wound  up,  "but  I  want 
to  tell  you — if  I  lost  Dick's  love,  I  should  die." 

Hersee  looked  a  little  embarrassed.  She  was  a 
person  of  great  reserve,  and  the  love  of  a  woman 
for  her  husband  was  not  a  subject  she  could  readily 
discuss. 

"  Dear  Mrs  Hayle,  do  try  to  sleep  now,"  she  said. 
"  I'm  sure  you  ought  to  keep  very  quiet  until  Major 
Curzon  comes  in  to  see  you  this  evening." 

She  got  up  and  stood  beside  the  couch.  Cuckoo 
put  out  a  hand  and  clutched  hers.  The  little 
woman's  fingers  scorched  like  fire. 

"Yes,  I  will  go  to  sleep,"  she  said.  "You 
angel,  you  have  given  me  back  my  peace  of  mind  ! 
I'm  sure  there  isn't  another  woman  in  the  world 
like  you.  And  when  I'm  in  Japan  with  Dick  I 
shall  think  of  you  every  minute,  and  bless  you 
with  every  breath." 

Hersee  went  out  of  the  room.  In  the  square  hall 
of  the  bungalow  she  came  upon  the  bearer. 

"The  Burra  General  Sahib  desires  to  see  the 
Miss  Sahib,"  he  announced.  "  His  honour  is  in 
the  drawing-room.  If  the  presence  will  permit  her 
servant  to  speak — Raven  Sahib  looketh  strong  as 
a  lion,  although  his  arm  lieth  useless  on  his  breast." 

Hersee  signed  the  man  away.  She  was  trembling, 
and  more  than  a  minute  passed  before  she  recovered 
herself;  and  the  girl  who  did  not  believe  in  fate  went 
to  meet  hers  face  to  face. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  meeting  between  the  two  was  characteristic. 
Raven  stood  by  one  of  the  windows.  He  was 
in  uniform,  with  his  tunic  unbuttoned  below  the 
collar  and  his  left  arm  strapped  across  his  chest. 
He  looked  in  the  pink  of  condition,  erect,  alert, 
the  very  personification  of  power  and  efficiency, 
and,  as  the  bearer  had  described  it,  "  strong  as  a 
lion,"  into  the  bargain. 

As  the  girl  came  into  the  room  he  moved  for- 
ward rapidly  and  took  both  her  hands  in  his 
uninjured  one. 

"I  could  not  come  before,"  he  said. 

"I  know." 

Hersee  stood  quite  still.  She  felt  very  strange, 
almost  shy.  What  had  passed  between  them 
seemed  like  a  dream,  and  such  stirring  events  had 
happened  since.  She  sought  vainly  for  words  ; 
somehow  she  could  not  raise  her  eyes  to  his. 

Then  Raven  put  his  arm  round  her  and  bent  his 
head  and  kissed  her.  Then  she  knew  it  was  no 
dream,  but  the  greatest  reality  in  the  world. 

"I  could  not  come  before,"  he  said  again. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  murmured.  "You  have 
been  ill.  And  you  have  had  so  much  to  do."  She 
was  still  shy.  It  was  such  a  wonderful,  such  an 
incredibly  beautiful  thing  to  have  happened  to  her. 

265 
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In  the  Rajah's  moonlit  garden  it  had  seemed 
natural  ;  but  now,  in  the  light  of  day,  with  all 
that  had  happened  in  between,  it  seemed  to  her 
almost  beyond  belief.  She  felt  exalted  above  all 
other  women  ;  she  felt  as  if  a  god  had  swooped 
down  on  a  cloud  into  her  humble  dwelling  and 
borne  her  aloft  into  the  empyrean.  And  such  feel- 
ings do  not  make  for  ready  speech. 

"Where  is  my  ring?"  was  his  next  question. 

A  rich  crimson  mantled  her  cheeks. 

"I've  locked  it  away." 

"You  aren't  wearing  it?" 

"  I  didn't  know  whether  you  wanted  me  to." 

"Fetch  it,  will  you?" 

Hersee  went  into  her  room  and  unlocked  a  little 
japanned  despatch  -  box,  where  she  kept  her  few 
valuables.  Another  girl  would  probably  have  worn 
the  ring  on  a  ribbon  round  her  neck,  but  Hersee 
was  shy,  even  with  herself,  which  was  one  of  the 
results  of  her  masculine  training. 

She  went  back  to  Raven  and  held  the  ring  out 
on  her  open  palm. 

"Give  me  your  hand,"  he  said. 

She  held  it  out,  and  he  slipped  the  ring  on  her 
finger.  Her  hand  trembled  a  little. 

Raven  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"There,"  he  said;  "that  will  have  to  do  until 
I  can  get  another.  When  will  you  marry  me, 
sweetheart  ?  " 

Hersee  was  silent.  Her  face  was  very  white. 
The  question  was  so  stupendous.  It  put  all 
dreams  into  words  ;  it  crystallised  all  her  feelings, 
all  her  breathless  and  tremulous  thoughts  into  one 
tremendous  fact. 
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"Will  you   leave  it  to  me  to  decide?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded. 

"Then  it  must  be  at  once.  Do  you  want  to  go 
home?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  Raven  said.  "  I  have  to  go 
into  the  city ;  I  have  an  appointment  with  Ahad 
Singh?" 

"Oh!"  She  gave  a  little  cry.  It  brought  back 
those  awful  days  when  she  had  agonised  in  that 
palace  for  the  fate  of  her  countrymen. 

Raven  showed  his  rare  genius  for  understanding. 
His  hand  tightened  on  hers. 

"You  are  to  forget  all  that,"  he  said.  "  It  never 
happened." 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes  with  something  like 
worship. 

"He  wants  to  see  me,"  he  went  on.  "I'm  sure 
I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  get  out  of  it.  It's  so  difficult 
to  deal  with  the  fellow.  One  has  to  remind  oneself 
all  the  time  that  he's  a  savage  under  his  skin.  But, 
of  course,  we  have  to  show  him  every  consideration." 
And  he  laughed  shortly.  Then  his  voice  dropped. 
"I'm  going  to  tell  some  people,  sweetheart.  Do 
you  mind?  Mrs  Wentworth  to  pass  it  on  to  the 
women — and  some  of  the  men.  We  don't  want  a 
fuss,  but  they'd  better  know  at  once.  And  what  do 
you  say  to  a  month  from  to-day  ?  You  can't  buy 
clothes,  you  know,  until  we  go  down  to  Simla,  or 
somewhere,  so  you  may  as  well  resign  yourself.'' 
There  was  something  boyish  in  his  smile ;  but  the 
flame  in  his  cold,  light  eyes  contradicted  its  gaiety, 
and  made  the  girl  flush  rosily  from  brow  to  chin. 
Though  she  had  always  been  reserved,  she  had 
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never  been   tongue  -  tied ;    but    now  she    struggled 
vainly  for  speech. 

"That  means— yes? "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  very  low. 

Raven's  visit  to  the  palace  at  Krinagar  was  attended 
by  an  amount  of  display  that  was  very  distasteful  to 
him,  but  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  emphasise  the 
humiliation  of  the  rebellious  Rajah.  He  rode  into 
the  city  with  an  escort  and  glittering  staff,  and  might 
have  been  the  Viceroy  himself  by  the  way  he  was 
received  on  his  arrival. 

The  great  durbar  hall  of  the  palace  was  gorgeously 
decorated  with  flowers  when  he  entered  it,  and  Ahad 
Singh,  in  full  state  dress,  and  wearing  many  jewels, 
attended  by  his  entire  household,  awaited  him.  The 
Rajah  stepped  from  the  dais,  where  two  magnificent 
chairs  of  carved  ivory  and  gold  were  placed,  and 
walked  almost  the  length  of  the  hall  to  welcome  the 
man  who  represented  the  people  who  had  quelled 
his  aspirations  towards  independence.  As  became  a 
prisoner  of  state,  he  bowed  low  before  the  General, 
who  saluted,  but  did  not  hold  out  his  hand. 

Then  there  was  an  official  conversation  on  the  dais, 
which  had  reference  to  certain  terms  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  presented  to  the  Rajah  on  the  occasion 
of  their  taking  over  entire  command  of  the  Ghilrit 
contingent,  for  the  upkeep  of  which  body  of  men  he 
had  hitherto  paid.  As  far  as  one  could  judge  from 
the  rather  intricate  and  technical  sentences,  Ahad 
Singh  was  still  to  pay  for  the  contingent  by  way  of 
punishment,  while  it  was  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
ranks  of  the  British  Army  of  India.  That  was  the 
simple  outline  of  what  Raven  had  come  to  say,  only 
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it  was  enveloped  in  a  voluminous  garment  of  official 
verbiage,  and  the  technical  ramifications  were  endless, 
so  that  it  took  quite  an  hour  to  present  the  proposals 
of  the  Government. 

Ahad  Singh  agreed  to  everything  with  the  utmost 
readiness,  a  regal  contempt  of  money  shining  through 
his  well-chosen  phrases.  He  also  gave  the  impression 
that,  as  a  sportsman,  having  lost,  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  pay. 

When  it  was  all  over,  and  Raven  rose,  the  Rajah 
leaned  towards  him,  and  said  in  a  whisper : 

"General  Raven,  will  you  give  me  a  few  minutes 
alone?  It's  important.  I  can't  talk  before  all  these 
people." 

Raven  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  he  answered 
stiffly  : 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,  Rajah  Sahib." 

He  turned  and  said  a  few  words  to  his  aide-de-camp. 
Ahad  Singh,  with  a  curt  gesture,  dismissed  those  in 
attendance  on  him.  Then  a  couple  of  servants  led  the 
way  through  a  curtained  doorway,  Raven  stepping 
briskly  after  them,  the  Rajah  following  behind. 

They  passed  through  an  anteroom  and  entered  a 
small  square  apartment,  furnished  in  European  style 
as  a  smoking-room,  with  leather  armchairs  and 
Chesterfields,  oak  panelling  on  the  walls  and  a 
magnificent  Turkey  carpet  on  the  floor. 

"Now  we  have  got  rid  of  the  flummery,  to  get 
to  the  point,"  said  Ahad  Singh. 

Raven's  eyebrows  shot  up. 

"I  don't  think  I  understand,  Rajah  Sahib,"  he  said. 

"I  am  referring  to  my  position,"  Ahad  Singh 
went  on.  "  It's  ridiculous,  you  know.  You  are 
treating  me  as  if  we  were  in  the  Middle  Ages." 
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"  We  are  acting  on  our  instructions,  Rajah  Sahib," 
Raven  replied. 

"  But,  my  dear  General,  you  are  a  man  of  sense. 
That  was  why  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  privately. 
I've  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Resident  until  my 
brain  reels.  He  puts  me  off  with  his  everlasting 
official  formula.  But  I  know  that  you're  much  too 
strong  and  practical  a  man  to  be  bound  by  stupid 
conventions.  You  have  always  shown  that.  I  have 
the  pleasantest  recollection  of  that  jolly  surprise  visit 
you  paid  me  in  my  camp  on  the  very  night  of  your 
arrival  at  Dakkan." 

Raven  frowned. 

UI  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  hand,  Rajah  Sahib." 

"  I  thought  you'd  exert  your  influence  on  my 
behalf.  It's  simply  idiotic — here  am  I  shut  up  in  my 
own  palace,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  prisoner." 

"You  are  a  prisoner,  Rajah  Sahib — a  prisoner 
of  war." 

"Then,  by  Jove,  you  must  do  something  with 
me !  But  this  has  been  going  on  for  weeks ;  it's 
likely  to  go  on  for  months,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out  from  Colonel  Quinton's  endless  platitudes.  The 
fellow  bores  me  to  death.  I  wish  I  could  always 
deal  with  you,  General." 

Raven  could  not  help  smiling,  although  he  regarded 
Ahad  Singh  with  impatient  scorn  as  a  stupid  and 
mischievous  person,  who  could  not  carry  out  what 
he  had  undertaken.  If  the  Rajah  had  wiped  Shrivnal 
off  the  face  of  the  map,  Raven  would  at  least  have 
had  some  respect  for  him,  had  he  been  alive  to 
entertain  any  feelings  at  all.  Bungling  was  the  one 
thing  he  could  not  forgive.  And  all  the  time  when 
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in  the  Rajah's  presence  he  had  that  same  feeling  of 
assisting  at  a  play,  or  of  taking  part  in  a  fancy  dress  ball. 
The  gorgeously-attired  and  bejewelled  figure  and  the 
easy,  nonchalant  manner  were  so  utterly  incongruous. 

"I  am  afraid  I  can  be  of  no  help  to  you,  Rajah 
Sahib,"  he  said. 

"But  couldn't  you  persuade  them  to  come  to 
some  decision,  General?"  Ahad  Singh  persisted. 
"What  do  they  want  to  do  with  me?  Am  I  to 
pay  an  indemnity?  Am  I  to  be  exiled  or  beheaded 
— or  blown  from  a  gun — what  is  to  happen  to  me? 
Why  this  interminable  time?" 

Again  Raven  smiled. 

"I  expect  the  truth  is  that  they  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  your  Highness,"  he  said. 

Ahad  Singh  laughed  boyishly.  He  had  behaved 
throughout  the  short  interview,  indeed,  as  if  the 
rebellion  and  all  that  it  had  entailed  were  a  huge 
joke.  Such  levity  must  be  discountenanced,  and 
Raven's  face  grew  stern  again. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can  give  you  no  assurances,  Rajah 
Sahib.  The  Government  is  no  doubt  giving  every 
consideration  to  your  case." 

"You  can  at  least  lodge  my  protest,"  exclaimed 
the  Rajah. 

"  I  will  do  so,  if  you  desire  it." 

"  And  back  it  up  with  your  influence,  General?  " 

"That  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  promise  to  do." 

Ahad  Singh  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said  carelessly.  "I  did  think 
you  weren't  the  sort,  General,  to  kick  a  chap  when 
he's  down." 

"I  will  wish  your  Highness  good  afternoon," 
said  Raven  stiffly. 
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Ahad  Singh  bowed.  As  Raven  turned  towards 
the  door,  his  eyes  followed  his  erect  figure,  and  for 
one  second  a  flame  of  malice  and  hatred  leaped  into 
them.  Then  he  called  his  name. 

"  General  Raven  !  " 

Raven  turned. 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
execute  a  little  commission  for  me,"  the  Rajah  went 
on,  smiling ;  and,  taking  a  somewhat  bulky  envelope 
from  his  sash,  he  held  it  out.  "  If  you  would  be  so 
good  as  to  give  this  package  back  to  Miss  Roland, 
who,  I  understand,  is  at  Shrivnal  in  your  charge? 
It  contains  the  plans  of  the  fort  that  she  kindly 
procured  for  me." 

For  a  moment  the  natural  and  careless  ease  of 
the  Rajah's  manner  robbed  his  words  of  their 
significance.  Raven  merely  thought  he  had  not 
understood.  He  held  out  his  hand  for  the  letter, 
although  the  very  name  of  the  girl  on  Ahad  Singh's 
lips  filled  him  with  anger. 

"  You  wish  me  to  deliver  this  letter  to  Miss 
Roland,  Rajah  Sahib?"  he  asked.  After  all,  it 
was  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Hersee 
and  her  brother  had  been  the  man's  guests. 

"Yes,  General,  if  you  will  be  so  good.  Did  I 
not  make  myself  quite  plain?  It  is  only  because 
the  contents  of  the  letter  are  important.  They  are 
the  plans  of  the  Fort  at  Shrivnal.  Miss  Roland 
obtained  them  for  me.  I  think  she  may  wish  to 
have  them  back." 

The  monstous  imputation  struck  Raven  like  a 
blow  from  a  giant  between  the  eyes.  He  mentally 
reeled,  and  for  a  moment  was  quite  incapable  of 
speech. 
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"You  know,  of  course,  that  Miss  Roland  and 
her  brother  are  very  old  friends  of  mine,"  Ahad 
Singh  went  on.  "  Perhaps  you  remember  I  gave 
one  or  two  shows  in  their  honour  here.  They  are 
the  very  best  friends  I  have.  But — great  Scot ! 
General,  what  is  the  matter?" 

Raven  had  sprung  to  his  side.  They  were  so 
close  that  their  bodies  almost  touched.  Ahad  Singh 
was  tall,  but  the  other  man  towered  over  him,  and 
the  light,  cold  eyes  looked  down  into  his  with  an 
icy  scorn  more  deadly  than  the  most  passionate  fury. 
"Take  back  that  lie,"  Raven  said  between  his 
teeth. 

Ahad  Singh  drew  back. 

"  Really,  General,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of 
hauteur,  "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  spoken  to 
like  that." 

"Take  back  that  lie,"  the  other  man  repeated. 
"You  said  that  Miss  Roland  had  procured  the 
plans  of  the  fort  at  Shrivnal  for  you.  You  suggested 
that  this  lady,  whom  you  call  your  friend,  is  a 
thief  and  a  traitor  to  her  country.  You  impute 
that  the  blood  of  the  man  she  has  betrayed  is  on 
her  hands."  He  spoke  very  quietly;  what  he  felt 
was  beyond  expression. 

Ahad  Singh  threw  out  his  hand  with  a  graceful, 
dramatic  gesture. 

"Oh,  my  dear  General,  you  exaggerate.     A  thief! 
God  forbid  that  I  should  call  that  dear  .girl  a  thief!  " 
"  How  could  she  obtain  secret  plans?" 
Ahad  Singh  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"How   should   I   know?     That  was   not  for   me 
to   enquire  into.     The  only  sin   I  could  accuse   her 
of  was  too  much  zeal  on  my  behalf,  and  naturally 
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that   is   by  no   means   an    unforgivable  one   in   my 
sight." 

Raven  held  the  envelope  in  his  hand.  It  was 
unfastened.  He  extracted  its  contents,  holding  the 
envelope  between  his  teeth,  several  thin  sheets  of 
tracing  -  paper,  covered  with  draughtsman's  work 
and  explanatory  lettering.  A  glance  was  sufficient. 
He  replaced  them  in  the  same  way  and  kept  the 
package  in  his  hand. 

"The  plans,  unfortunately,  were  of  little  use  to 
me,"  Ahad  Singh  went  on,  with  a  careless  candour 
that  amounted  to  impertinence.  "Thanks  to  the 
magnificent  defence  of  the  fort  on  the  day  when 
I  first  tried  to  take  it.  Afterwards  —  well,  they 
helped  me  to  do  a  little  damage,  but  quite 
insignificant.  So  I  think  it  right  to  return  them 
to  Miss  Roland." 

Raven  held  his  eyes  with  a  glance  of  unutterable 
contempt. 

"Why  did  you  choose  me  as  your  messenger?" 
he  asked. 

"My  dear  General,  I  had  no  other  means  of 
communicating  with  the  lady.  Remember,  I  am  a 
prisoner." 

"  Why  did  you  tell  me  what  was  in  the  envelope, 
then?" 

"In  order  to  impress  on  you  the  importance  of 
the  mission.  I  have  already  said  so.  I  did  not 
guess  that  you  took  such  a  very  special  interest  in 
the  lady,  General,  or  I  would  certainly  have  spared 
your  feelings." 

Raven's  hand  clenched  on  the  letter,  but  his 
voice  was  quite  unmoved. 

"Miss  Roland  is  a  young  lady  among  strangers, 
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deprived  of  her  natural  protector.     That  is  why   I 
tell  you  again  to  taken  back  your  lie." 

Ahad  Singh  smiled. 

"I  assure  you,  General,  it  is  the  solemn  truth. 
But,  indeed,  I  am  more  than  sorry  to  have  spoken 
it.  It  seems  that  I  have  lost  all  chance  of  your 
good  offices  for  ever." 

A  certain  subtle  little  smile  that  accompanied  the 
words  suggested  that  the  disclosure  had  been  made 
maliciously,  because  the  General  had  refused  the 
good  offices  referred  to. 

Raven  squared  his  shoulders  ;  his  face  looked 
like  a  bronze  mask. 

"  I  repeat — take  back  your  lie,"  he  said. 

"  But,  General,  you  place  me  at  such  a  dis- 
advantage," objected  the  Rajah.  "Please  do 
remember  that  we  are  talking  of  a  lady  who  is  my 
friend." 

Raven's  contemptuous  eyes  never  left  his  face. 

"  Then  prove  it !  " 

"Ask  her,"  said  Ahad  Singh,  with  perfect 
frankness. 

Raven  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said, 
in  the  curt,  stiff  tones  that  he  used  in  transacting 
the  business  of  his  life  : — 

"Tell  me  your  story,  Rajah  Sahib." 

Ahad  Singh  looked  sympathetic. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  pain  you,  General." 

"  It's  my  duty  to  hear  it.  You  have  brought  an 
outrageous  charge  against  a  lady  who  is  not  here 
to  answer  it.  I  act  as  her  representative.  Tell  me 
what  you  have  to  say,  and  please  be  brief." 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  Ahad  Singh.  "  It  was 
one  day  before  my  people  had  been  worked  up  to 
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that  state  of  fanatical  excitement  that  caused  them  to — 
er — rebel  against  your  government.  I  forget  the 
exact  date,  but  it  was  before  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Fire — that  I  remember  perfectly  well.  Miss  Roland, 
who,  as  you  know,  was  my  guest,  sent  word  to  ask 
me  to  come  to  her  apartments.  I  did  so  at  once, 
and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  she  handed  me 
that  same  envelope  that  you  are  holding  in  your 
hand.  She  merely  said  she  wanted  to  give  it  to  me. 
I  was  about  to  open  it,  but  she  stopped  me  and  said 
I  was  to  wait  until  afterwards,  when  I  was  alone, 
and  added  that  it  was  something  she  wanted  me  to 
have.  So,  of  course,  I  fell  in  with  her  wishes.  After- 
wards, when  I  opened  the  package,  I  found  that 
it  contained  the  plans  of  the  Shrivnal  Fort,  which, 
as  you  know,  had  been  regarrisoned,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  men  of  my  contingent ;  besides 
which,  other  important  alterations  had  been  made. 
And  that  is  all,  as  far  as  I  remember." 

Raven  had  heard  him  in  silence.  When  he  had 
finished  he  asked  curtly  : 

"You  mean  that  you  did  not  know  what  the 
contents  of  the  package  were  until  you  opened  it, 
Rajah  Sahib?" 

"  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  General." 

"  And  you  had  expressed  no  wish  to  become 
possessed  of  the  plans  ?  " 

Ahad  Singh  smiled. 

"  My  dear  General,  I  could  hardly  say  that.  One 
makes  so  many  statements  in  conversation  with 
intimate  friends."  The  ugly  imputation  made  Raven 
grind  his  teeth. 

1 '  Was  there  any  witness  to  this  incident  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No — we  were  alone.     Oliver  Roland  was  paying 
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a  visit  to  an  old  relative  of  mine,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember." 

"  Then  it  rests  upon  your  unsupported  word?" 

"Ask  Miss  Roland,  General,"  said  Ahad  Singh, 
"if  you  doubt  my  word." 

Raven  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  When  he 
spoke  again  his  voice  was  that  of  a  merciless  judge. 

"  Rajah  Sahib,  you  have  called  this  lady  your 
friend.  Do  you  realise  what  the  penalty  is  for  this 
offence  that  you  deliberately  charge  her  with  ?  It 
is  one  of  the  worst  crimes  that  can  be  committed. 
And  yet  you  do  not  hesitate  to  accuse  this  lady  of 
it — this  lady  whom  you  call  your  friend." 

Ahad  Singh's  smile  deepened ;  it  was  no  longer 
subtle,  it  was  broad. 

"  My  dear  General,  we  speak  here  alone ;  the 
things  we  say  are  said  between  gentlemen.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  Miss  Roland  is  absolutely  safe  in 
your  hands.  Otherwise,  do  you  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  I  would  have  spoken?" 

"You  are  suggesting,  then,  that  I  would  shield  a 
thief  and  a  traitor?" 

Ahad  Singh  made  a  little  sound  of  despair. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  General,  but  you  do  make  it  difficult ! 
You  won't  be  satisfied — you  will  have  everything  cut 
and  dried  —  and  then  you  want  to  kill  me,  because 
what  I  have  said  displeases  you.  Oh,  my  dear 
General,  I  could  really  find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish 
that  you  were  not  so  splendidly,  so  magnificently 
Scotch." 

Raven  turned  towards  the  door. 

"  I  have  the  greatest  satisfaction,  Rajah  Sahib,"  he 
said,  "in  telling  you  that  I  believe  you  to  be  a  liar, 
and,  more  than  that,  I  look  upon  you  as  that  most 
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contemptible  of  beings,    a  slanderer  of  women.     I 
wish  you  good-day." 

He  was  gone,  head  erect,  shoulders  square,  and  in 
five  minutes  he  had  collected  his  staff  and  they  were 
out  of  the  palace  and  riding  back  to  Shrivnal.  But 
in  his  heart  was  the  blackness  of  hell.  The  subtle 
Oriental  mind  had  divined  aright ;  with  exquisite 
skill,  Ahad  Singh  had  plunged  his  venomed  dart 
into  the  strong  man's  one  vulnerable  spot. 

Raven  spent  a  night  of  torture.  Sensitive  as  all 
strong,  silent,  reserved  men  are  apt  to  be,  he  could 
hardly  face  the  ordeal  of  the  morrrow,  when  he  would 
have  to  tell  Hersee  what  had  passed  between  Ahad 
Singh  and  himself,  in  order  to  hear  her  denial  of  the 
hideous  story.  That  was  his  simple  duty,  and  it 
must  be  performed.  It  was  even  necessary  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  so  that  enquiries  might 
instantly  be  set  on  foot  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  real  culprit.  For  the  first  time  since  his  wound 
had  healed,  his  shoulder  caused  him  excruciating 
agony,  and  in  the  morning  he  felt  a  wreck.  But  the 
thing  had  to  be  gone  through  with,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  He  sent  a  "chit"  over  to  the  bungalow, 
asking  Hersee  to  see  him  alone  in  an  hour's  time. 

The  girl  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  he  was 
shown  in.  She  looked  more  beautiful  than  usual  ; 
the  heat  had  given  her  face  an  etherealised  look, 
and  happiness  had  made  her  mouth  into  a  lovely 
flower  and  her  eyes  into  stars.  She  wore  a  white 
muslin  gown  and  a  big  bunch  of  purple  fuchsia  at 
her  waist.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  ran  towards 
him  with  both  hands  outstretched.  Her  shyness  was 
vanquished  by  the  sight  of  his  face. 
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"Oh,  you  are  looking  so  ill.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

She  held  up  her  face  with  a  beautiful  invitation. 
Raven  steeled  himself;  he  would  not  touch  her  lips 
until  his  hateful  mission  was  fulfilled.  She  drew 
back,  and  all  the  colour  was  drained  from  her 
cheeks  in  a  moment.  It  was  as  if  she  knew. 

"Something  has  happened!"  she  exclaimed,  and 
there  was  a  little  hoarse  ring  in  her  voice.  "  What 
is  it?" 

Raven  took  her  hand  and  held  it  for  a  moment,  his 
eyes  arrested  by  the  finger  that  wore  his  ring. 

"It's  nothing,"  he  said,  "or  at  least — it  is  some- 
thing rather  unpleasant  I  have  to  say.  But  it  will 
only  take  a  minute  or  two.  Are  we  quite  alone?" 

"Yes— quite." 

"  Not  likely  to  be  disturbed?" 

"Oh  no.  Mrs  Wentworth  and  Mrs  Osgood  are 
out  riding.  Mrs  Hayle  is  in  her  own  room.  She 
does  not  get  about  very  much  yet.  But — do  tell  me 
quickly — you  look  so  strange."  Involuntarily  one 
hand  went  to  her  heart,  and  pressed  so  hard  on  the 
flowers  that  the  crushed  petals  of  them  stained  her 
white  dress  red. 

Raven  was  so  sure  of  her,  so  utterly  convinced  of 
what  the  result  of  the  interview  would  be  that  he  did 
not  attempt  to  choose  his  words,  and  unwittingly  his 
opening  sentence  was  a  trap  that  he  would  have 
scorned  to  have  laid  for  a  person  he  suspected. 

He  took  the  envelope  out  of  one  of  the  side  pockets 
of  his  khaki  tunic,  and  held  it  out  towards  her. 

"  Ahad  Singh  told  me  yesterday  that  you  gave  him 
this,"  he  said.  "Is  it  true?" 

Hersee  came  a  step  nearer,  and  looked  at  the 
envelope.  Her  hand  was  still  on  her  heart.  She 
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recognised  it  at  once,  and  a  sudden  chill  foreboding 
seized  her.  It  had  come  then,  the  need  for  the  loyal 
secrecy  that  Mrs  Hayle  had  demanded  of  her,  with 
tears  and  supplications,  almost  on  her  knees.  She 
looked  at  the  envelope  and  then  into  Raven's  face  ; 
her  own  was  white,  but  perfectly  serene. 

"Yes,"  she  said  quietly,  "it  is  true." 

"  He  asked  me  to  give  it  back  to  you.  Do  you 
want  it?" 

Hersee  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  said,  and,  if  the  man  had  been  dis- 
interested, if  his  every  pulse  had  not  been  throbbing 
madly  with  an  unnameable  horror,  he  must  have 
noticed  that  there  was  the  most  genuine  astonishment 
in  her  voice. 

"You  did  give  this  package  to  the  Rajah  ?  "  Raven 
was  controlling  himself  so  fiercely  that  his  voice 
sounded  cold,  and  even  hostile. 

"Yes,"  she  repeated. 

"Did  you  give  it  to  him  alone,  and  tell  him  to 
open  it  when  he  was  alone,  and  say  that  it  was  some- 
thing you  wished  him  to  have?" 

"Yes."  Her  voice  was  a  little  fainter.  She  looked 
with  great,  wide  eyes  into  his  mask-like  face. 

"What  was  in  the  package  when  you  gave  it  to 
him?" 

She  caught  her  breath.  For  a  few  seconds  she 
hesitated,  then  she  said  in  a  whisper : 

"I  can't  tell  you." 

"But  I  wish  to  know." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  demand  to  know." 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  I  cannot  tell 
you." 
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There  was  silence.     She  came  nearer  to  him  and 
laid  a  hand  on  his  uninjured  arm. 
"  Won't  you  trust  me?" 

"  No."  The  word  came  out  like  a  pistol  shot.  "  I 
am  asking  you — what  was  in  this  package  when  you 
gave  it  to  Ahad  Singh." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  faltered.  Her  voice  sounded 
like  a  child's.  "  I  can't  tell  you." 

He  looked  deeply,  fiercely  into  her  eyes. 
"  Was  it  anything  you  were  ashamed  of — anything 
that  you  would  not  wish  me  to  know  ?  " 

She  was  so  taken  aback  that  she  could  not  speak 
for  a  moment,  and  the  man  interpreted  her  silence  in 
the  light  of  what  he  knew.  He  seized  her  arm. 

"Where  is  your  conscience?"  he  said  in  a  voice 
that  was  almost  inhumanly  stern.  "  Where  is  your 
pride?  Where  is  your  honour?  Must  I  tell  you  that 
I  know?  Must  I  speak  the  words  in  your  presence? 
Must  I  call  you  a  traitor  and  a  thief?  Must  I  tell  you 
that  this  package  contains  the  plans  of  the  Shrivnal 
Fort,  that  you  gave  into  the  hands  of  Ahad  Singh  ? 
Must  I  humiliate  myself,  as  well  as  you,  by  telling 
you  that  I  know  that  you  betrayed  and  sold  your  own 
people?" 

"Oh  no,  no!"  Hersee  fell  back,  moaning,  her 
hands  covering  her  face. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

HERS£E  could  feel  intuitively,  as  all  women  can  ; 
but  she  could  also  reason  logically,  like  a  man. 
That  was  due  to  her  brother's  training.  As  soon 
as  she  heard  what  Raven  said,  a  swift  process  of 
deduction  was  started  automatically  in  her  brain, 
and  continued,  quite  independently  of  her  soul's 
anguish,  until  it  had  presented  a  conclusion  that  her 
mind  was  bound  to  consider  impersonally,  although 
it  might  break  her  heart. 

The  package  that  she  had  given  into  Ahad  Singh's 
hands  at  Cuckoo  Hayle's  request  contained  the  secret 
plans  of  the  fort  at  Shrivnal.  Ahad  Singh,  who 
must  undoubtedly  have  known  where  they  came 
from,  had  taken  his  revenge  by  sending  them  back 
to  her  through  the  agency  of  Raven,  whom  he 
guessed  she  loved,  taking  care  to  inform  him  of 
the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  package  that  he 
entrusted  to  his  care.  It  was  perfectly  simple.  It 
was  just  what  she  might  have  expected  of  Ahad 
Singh — and  of  Cuckoo  Hayle.  Then  she  pulled  her- 
self up  with  a  furious  denial  of  her  own  hypothesis. 
It  was  not  what  she  might  have  expected  of  Cuckoo 
Hayle — or  of  any  woman.  She  was  a  friend  of  her 
own  sex,  and  not  given  to  crediting  them,  as  so 
many  women  do,  with  all  the  vices  and  weaknesses 
under  the  sun. 
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All  these  processes  of  thought  were,  however, 
subconscious  and  entirely  dominated  by  the  unspeak- 
able anguish  that  the  man's  attitude  caused  her,  so 
that  Raven  only  saw  in  her  a  woman  discovered 
in  a  hideous  action,  and  covering  her  face  with 
shame. 

Men,  even  the  best  and  strongest  and  wisest,  are 
hardly  ever  gifted  with  the  intuitive  sense.  The 
complexities  of  the  feminine  mind  are  a  sealed  book 
to  them.  They  believe  what  they  see.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  are  right ;  and 
the  exceptional  woman  has  to  pay  for  the  short- 
comings of  her  sisters. 

Raven  believed  Hersee  Roland  to  be  guilty.  He 
believed  that  he  saw  guilt  stamped  on  her  face, 
guilt  in  her  every  movement. 

And  Hersee  could  not  speak.  There  lay  the 
tragedy.  She  was  bound  by  a  code  that  the  man 
would  have  honoured  in  men,  but  could  not  even 
conceive  as  being  held,  or  acted  up  to,  by  a  woman. 
Thus  can  our  finest  qualities  betray  us  and  wreck 
our  lives,  because  they  do  not  happen  to  be  what 
is  expected  of  us.  A  feminine  delicacy  of  perception 
in  a  man  will  blast  his  life  ;  a  masculine  sense  of 
honour  in  a  woman  will  break  her  heart. 

Raven  paced  up  and  down  the  pretty  room,  wait- 
ing for  the  girl  to  compose  herself.  It  was  not  long 
before  her  hands  dropped  from  her  face  and  she 
faced  him,  white  to  the  lips,  but  outwardly  calm. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  ask  you  to  trust  me,"  she  answered. 

"That  is  impossible  —  in  a  case  like  this.  You 
must  answer  me." 

"  I  ask  you  to  trust  me  for  a  little  while." 
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"What  good  would  come  of  it?  There  is  no 
alternative.  You  admit  that  you  gave  the  package 
to  Ahad  Singh."  Suddenly  his  voice  dropped, 
and  grew  hoarse  with  feeling.  "You  cannot  have 
known  what  the  package  contained,"  he  said.  "  For 
God's  sake,  tell  me  that  you  didn't  know." 

Hersee  shook  her  head. 

"  I  can  only  ask  you  to  trust  me  for  a  little  while," 
she  repeated. 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?  " 

"  It  is  all  I  can  say." 

"  You  won't  explain  ?  " 

"  I  can't — not  now." 

"When?" 

"I  don't  know — but  soon.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  you  to  trust  me — just  for  a  little  while?  " 
She  came  towards  him.  Her  eyes  were  dark  with 
pain ;  on  her  beautiful  mouth  was  a  tremulous, 
pleading  smile. 

Raven  looked  deep  into  those  wonderful  eyes. 

"You  must  be  able  to  tell  me,"  he  said.  "Have 
you  done  this  awful  thing?" 

She  shook  her  head.  Through  the  mist  of  tears 
her  eyes  shone  steadfastly. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  anything — now.  Will  you  leave 
me,  please?" 

"  If  I  leave  you  now  I  can  never  come  back." 

"  Oh  !  "  Her  voice  broke  in  a  husky  sob.  "  Oh, 
how  cruel  you  are!  Is  it  so  much  that  I  ask  you? 
Only  a  little  while — a  few  hours." 

"Until  when?" 

"To-morrow  morning,"  she  said  below  her  breath. 

"  If  I  come  back  then,  will  you  tell  me  the  truth?" 

"Yes." 
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"You  swear?" 

"  I  swear." 

But  the  man's  mind  was  still  unsatisfied. 

"Why  not  now?" 

"  Because  I  can't — now." 

"You  are  shielding  somebody?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

"No,"  she  said,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  added  emphatically  :  "  You  are  not  to  think  that." 

"Very  well  ;  I  will  come  back  to-morrow  morning 
at  the  same  time." 

He  did  not  look  at  her  again  ;  he  did  not  take 
her  hand.  He  strode  out  of  the  room.  In  every 
line  of  the  tall  form  was  a  cold  and  merciless  aloof- 
ness. The  girl  felt  herself  judged  and  condemned. 
Within  the  man's  breast  his  heart  was  breaking, 
but  she  could  not  know  that. 

Hersee  walked  to  her  room  fairly  steadily.  The 
bungalow,  like  all  the  more  modern  ones  in  Shrivnal, 
boasted  doors  with  locks,  and  Hersee  blessed  the 
innovation  as  she  turned  the  key  and  shut  her- 
self in. 

She  remained  in  her  room  all  day,  crouched  on 
a  sofa,  with  her  head  buried  in  the  pillows.  When 
it  was  time  for  tiffin  Mrs  Osgood  came  and  knocked, 
but  she  called  out  that  she  had  a  bad  headache 
and  did  not  want  any  food,  and  she  hardly  knew 
the  sound  of  her  own  voice.  All  the  afternoon  she 
sat  there,  and  she  was  too  dazed  with  misery  to  think. 

It  was  only  when  it  was  nearing  the  dinner  hour 
that  she  came  in  a  measure  to  her  senses,  and  then 
the  shameful  wrong  that  had  been  done  to  her  rose 
above  the  sense  of  her  misery  because  of  Raven's 
doubt  of  her,  and  the  fighting  spirit  that  her  brother 
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had  imbued  her  with  awakened  and  she  determined 
not  to  lie  down  under  the  blow. 

It  was  more  than  any  woman  could  stand.  She 
had  given  her  word  and  she  would  abide  by  it  in 
the  last  emergency.  But  Cuckoo  Hayle  could  not 
have  imagined  for  a  moment  what  it  would  mean 
to  her.  Cuckoo  Hayle  could  never  have  wanted 
to  break  another  woman's  heart. 

She  saw  now  that  she  had  been  made  a  tool  of, 
that  the  other  woman  had  counted  on  what  she  had 
instinctively  guessed  at  in  her — on  her  possession  of 
a  sense  of  honour  such  as  is  rare  among  members 
of  their  common  sex.  Hersee  realised  that  without 
any  vanity  ;  it  was  a  simple  fact,  and  she  owed  it 
to  Oliver's  teaching,  that  she  would  never  go  back 
on  her  word. 

But  it  wasn't  fair.  Then  the  masculine  teaching 
awoke  in  her  to  the  detriment  of  the  woman  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  her.  She  had  been  caught 
in  a  trap,  like  a  rat.  She  had  been  given  no  chance. 
If  Mrs  Hayle  had  told  her  what  her  commission 
implied,  she  would  never  have  undertaken  it.  Could 
one  be  bound  in  honour  to  a  traitor?  Could  even 
the  most  delicately  scrupulous  person  hold  binding 
such  a  promise  as  she  had  given  ?  A  promise  given 
in  the  dark,  a  promise  involving  silence  on  matters 
that  were  not  to  be  considered  among  the  possible 
actions  of  either  man  or  woman  with  a  grain  of 
decency,  or  a  spark  of  patriotism.  It  was  a  shameful 
betrayal,  and  as  such  nobody  could  blame  her — not 
even  the  angels  in  heaven — if  she  broke  her  word. 

But  she  would  not  break  her  word  without  laying 
the  position  before  the  woman  to  whom  she  had 
given  it.  That  at  least  she  owed  to  Cuckoo  Hayle. 
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She  might  have  some  explanation  to  make.  She 
might  not  have  known  herself  what  were  the  contents 
of  the  package  she  had  entrusted  to  Hersee  to  deliver. 
Hersee  wished  to  believe  that ;  she  chose  to  believe 
that.  She  would  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  con- 
demn another  woman  unheard. 

She  struggled  to  her  feet,  and  washed  her  face  and 
brushed  her  hair.  Every  limb  ached  intolerably  ; 
her  head  was  splitting  with  the  tears  she  had  shed 
and  the  agony  she  had  endured.  She  had  to 
massage  her  cheeks  and  eyes  and  brows  with  the 
expert  strokes  that  her  brother  had  taught  her  before 
she  looked  at  all  presentable  and  fit  to  mingle  with 
her  fellow-creatures.  She  changed  her  frock,  putting 
on  a  black  gauze,  and  hung  an  old  Chinese  jade  charm 
on  a  long  black  ribbon  round  her  neck.  Then  she 
realised  that  she  was  still  wearing  Raven's  ring,  and 
she  took  it  off  and  locked  it  away  in  her  despatch-box. 

When  she  unlocked  her  door  and  stepped  out 
into  the  hall  she  would  have  given  everything  she 
had  in  the  world  to  go  back  again  and  hide  her 
misery  from  even  the  friendliest  eyes.  But  Mrs 
Osgood  was  passing  and  ran  up  to  her. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Roland,  I  was  just  coming 
to  you  —  headache  or  no  headache.  You'll  think 
me  a  beast,  but  let  me  tell  you,  Mrs  Hayle  has  had 
a  relapse.  She's  awfully  bad  ;  we  sent  for  Nurse 
Smith  at  once,  and  the  doctor  is  with  her  now — 
and  I'm  sorry  to  say  he  doesn't  think  she  will  live." 

Hersee  gave  a  gasp  of  horror  that  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  shock  that  she  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  received,  having  nursed  Mrs 
Hayle  throughout  her  recent  illness.  Mrs  Osgood 
was  quick  to  notice  it. 
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"  My  dear,  you  aren't  fit  to  be  worried.  I  can  see 
it,"  she  said.  "  I'm  frightfully  sorry.  You  have 
had  such  a  strain  ;  no  wonder  it's  beginning  to  tell 
on  you  at  last.  We  aren't  made  of  wood,  any  of 
us.  Only,  unfortunately,  I  can't  spare  you.  Mrs 
Hayle  is  calling  for  you.  She  won't  be  satisfied  until 
you  go  to  her." 

"What  is  it?"  Hersee  asked,  controlling  herself 
and  managing  to  present  her  usual  unruffled  front. 

"  A  return  of  the  fever — the  doctor  can't  under- 
stand it  at  all.  She  was  getting  on  splendidly.  He 
says  the  only  thing  he  can  think  of  is  that  she  has 
something  on  her  mind,  and  has  worried  herself  into 
a  relapse.  You  know,  we  have  thought  all  the  time 
that  there  was  something  special  the  matter  with  her. 
Poor  soul,  I  do  wish  her  husband  were  here.  The 
doctor  is  going  to  send  a  wireless  message  to  Dakkan 
to  be  telephoned  up  to  the  Semitje  ;  but  it's  absolutely 
impossible  for  Major  Hayle  to  get  here  under  four 
days,  even  if  the  doctor  commandeers  one  of  the 
Rajah's  motor-cars,  which  he  talks  of  doing." 

"  And  you  say  she  wants  me  ?  "  asked  Hersee. 

"  Yes — she  keeps  on  calling  for  you.  And  there's 
going  to  be  a  stiff  night  of  it.  It's  no  good  deceiving 
you.  And  you  look  worn  out.  Dear  me,  I  wish 
she'd  taken  a  fancy  to  me?" 

"Oh  no,  I'm  perfectly  fit,"  replied  the  girl.  Her 
voice  was  dull,  but  she  managed  a  very  credible  smile. 

There  was,  as  Mrs  Osgood  had  said,  "a  stiff  night 
of  it,"  with  a  vengeance. 

Hersee  did  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep.  She  and  the 
nurse  battled  for  hours  for  that  frail  life  that  had 
hung  on  a  thread  for  so  many  days  only  a  few 
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weeks  ago,  a  thread  that  now  threatened  to  snap 
at  any  moment.  The  girl  was  past  feeling  tired. 
She  worked  mechanically,  and  the  nurse  eyed  her 
with  admiration,  as  she  went  on  without  faltering, 
doing  everything  that  was  to  be  done  capably  and 
methodically  all  through  the  night.  The  doctor 
only  looked  in  once.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  do  at 
the  hospital  still,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  of  little 
use  in  the  sick  chamber,  it  being  entirely  a  question 
of  keeping  breath  in  the  frail  body  until  the  raging 
temperature  should  abate. 

By  dawn  they  had  brought  it  down,  and  then, 
when  Cuckoo  had  sunk  into  a  doze  of  exhaustion, 
Hersee  left  the  room  for  the  first  time.  She  still 
felt  nothing.  As  she  stood  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  verandah,  and  felt  the  cool  breath  of  the  crystal- 
clear  morning,  she  wondered  where  she  was.  Her 
power  of  suffering  had  been  overtaxed. 

She  went  in  and  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then 
went  to  her  room  and  slept  heavily  for  five  hours. 
At  eight  o'clock  she  was  called  back  to  the  sick 
room  by  the  nurse. 

"  I  must  send  for  the  doctor,  Miss  Roland,"  she  said 
excitedly.  "  He  was  here  at  six,  and  won't  be  back 
before  nine  or  ten.  And  she's  sinking  fast  now." 

Hersee  went  and  bent  over  the  bed.  What  the  nurse 
said  appeared  to  be  only  too  true.  Cuckoo  looked  a 
mere  shadow,  as  she  lay,  her  little  head  hardly  denting 
the  pillow.  There  was  barely  a  fluttering  breath  to 
catch,  as  the  girl's  ear  was  laid  close  to  the  grey  lips, 
hardly  a  distinguishable  heart-beat  under  the  shrunken 
breast.  Fora  moment  the  girl's  strong  white  fingers 
were  laid  tenderly  on  the  damp  brow,  pushing  back  the 
thick  yellow  hair  that  had  no  more  life  or  lustre  in  it. 
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Cuckoo  Hayle  lay  dying.  She  was  gone  beyond 
questioning,  beyond  being  asked  for  release  from  the 
promise  that  Hersee  had  given  her.  The  girl's 
resolve,  made  in  the  bitterness  of  her  anguish,  was 
of  no  avail.  It  could  never  be  carried  out. 

The  lids  were  raised  from  the  great  shadowy  eyes 
a  moment  later.  Cuckoo  was  conscious  ;  she  smiled 
feebly  ;  with  her  last  breaths  her  reason  had  returned. 

4 Ms  it  you?"  It  was  but  a  thread  of  a  whisper. 
"  Is  it  you  —  Miss  Roland?  Come  nearer  —  quite 
close  to  me,  please.  You  are  such  a  long  way  off 
and  I  can't  see  you  clearly.  What  is  the  matter? 
Is  there  a  fog?" 

They  were  the  mists  of  death  gathering  about  her. 
Hersee  bent  and  put  one  strong  young  arm  round 
the  dying  woman's  shoulders. 

"  Miss  Roland,"  the  dreadful  hoarse  little  voice 
went  on,  "may  I  call  you  Hersee  just  once?  It's 
such  a  pretty  name.  I  suppose  this  is  dying ;  it 
feels  quite  different  to  what  I  thought." 

"Oh  no,  no!"  said  the  girl  bravely.  "You  are 
going  to  get  well." 

"No,  I'm  not.  Hersee,  you  will  remember,  won't 
you?  About  the  letter — you  will  never  tell;  Will 
you  tell  me  again — now  that  I  am  dying?"  The 
effort  was  too  much.  Great  cold  beads  broke  out 
on  her  forehead ;  she  began  to  gasp  faintly. 

Hersee  laid  her  down.     This  was  the  end. 

Cuckoo  made  a  sign  a  moment  later  and  the  girl 
lifted  her  up  again. 

"  Put  your  face  close  to  mine — so  that  I  can  hear 
you  promise  you  will  never  tell." 

"I  promise,"  said  Hersee.  Her  voice  did  not 
falter  as  she  pronounced  her  own  doom. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

ALMOST  at  the  same  moment  as  Hersee  spoke  the 
words  that  brought  peace  and  comfort  to  the  dying 
woman's  mind,  Mrs  Osgood  appeared  in  the  doorway 
and  made  a  beckoning  gesture. 

Hersee  laid  the  frail  form  down,  and  joined  the 
other  woman. 

"  Is  it  all  over?"  asked  Mrs  Osgood. 

"  I  think  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes. 
I  am  fetching  the  nurse  back.  She  has  been  sending 
for  the  doctor." 

"General  Raven  is  in  the  drawing-room," 
Mrs  Osgood  said.  "He  wants  to  see  you.  I  said 
I  would  fetch  you.  I  will  stay  here.  You  can't 
do  any  good.  I  don't  suppose  she  will  regain 
consciousness,  poor  little  thing."  She  was  stoop- 
ing over  the  bed.  Death  had  no  terrors  for  her ; 
she  had  seen  it  in  so  many  forms.  "What  a  child 
she  looks!"  She  gave  a  queer  little  smile.  "I 
always  used  to  think  her  eyebrows  and  lashes 
were  natural."  But  there  was  nothing  heartless 
in  the  remark ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  strangely 
tender.  "I  think  General  Raven  wants  to  see  you 
very  particularly,  Miss  Roland,"  she  went  on. 
"Hadn't  you  better  go?  I  don't  suppose  he  has 
much  time  to  spare.  Ah,  here  is  nurse." 

Hersee  looked  silently  at  the  little  figure  on  the 
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bed.  She  was  saying  farewell  to  the  woman  who 
had  robbed  her  of  all  her  joy  in  life,  of  all  her 
hopes  of  happiness.  Then  she  turned  and  went 
out  of  the  room.  It  was  better  so.  She  had  better 
see  the  man  who  had  been  her  lover,  and  was  now 
her  judge.  She  had  better  get  it  over,  now,  while 
her  resolve  burned  like  a  clear  white  flame  of 
sacrifice  :  now,  while  the  woman  to  whom  she 
must  sacrifice  herself  lay  on  her  deathbed. 

She  did  not  go  straight  into  the  drawing-room, 
but  first  entered  her  own  room,  and,  unlocking  her 
despatch-box,  took  Raven's  ring  out.  She  did  not 
put  it  on  her  finger,  but  held  it  in  her  hand. 

Raven  was  standing  just  where  he  had  stood 
the  morning  before,  by  the  window,  looking  out 
on  to  the  verandah.  He  turned  as  she  came  in 
and  came  forward  a  few  steps.  But  he  did  not 
hold  out  his  hand.  She  thought  that  he  looked 
as  if  he  had  slept  very  little. 

"  I  would  not  have  troubled  you  so  early,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  have  to  go  to  Simla  for  a  few  days." 

"I  asked  you  to  come,"  she  answered.  "It  was 
arranged." 

"I  know.  All  the  same,  I  would  have  given 
you  more  time,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  journey." 

" 1  don't  wan't  any  more  time." 

"Well?"  He  stood  quite  close  to  her.  She 
raised  her  eyes,  and  saw  the  eager,  passionate  light 
in  his ;  she  guessed  at  the  volcano  beneath  the 
frigid  exterior.  And  she  suddenly  felt  sick  and 
faint ;  and  knew  that  her  night's  vigil  was  telling 
on  her,  and  that  she  must  get  this  interview  over 
before  she  broke  down.  She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say." 
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"Nothing!  But  you  promised — you  swore  that 
you  would  tell  me  the  truth  to-day."  His  voice 
was  furiously  incredulous.  All  the  coldness  had 
gone  out  of  it. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell." 

Raven  seized  her  hand.  It  was  the  one  that 
was  clenched  over  the  ring. 

"  You  must  tell  me,"  he  said  in  a  voice  so  charged 
with  repressed  passion  that  the  girl  shivered  and 
looked  away,  refusing  to  meet  his  eyes.  "You  shall 
tell  me.  What  am  I  to  think?" 

"  You  must  think — what  you  must." 

"That  you  have  taken  a  whole  day  to  think  out 
a  lie — and  can't  manage  it." 

"  If  you  must,  you  must  think  that." 

"  But  I  won't.  I  insist  on  your  telling  me  the 
truth.  I  will  force  you  to." 

"  I  have  told  you  there  is  nothing  to  tell." 

"  Look  at  me,"  he  said  suddenly. 

She  raised  her  eyes.  They  looked  like  lifeless 
grey  stones  in  her  ashen  face. 

"  I  love  you,"  said  Raven.  "  Do  you  understand? 
I  have  never  loved  a  woman  before.  Do  you  think  I 
am  going  to  lose  you?  Tell  me  the  truth." 

But  again  she  shook  her  head. 

"Then  it  is  the  truth — what  I  know  is  the  truth  ! 
You  are  a  liar  and  a  traitor,  and  you  stole  the  plans 
of  the  fort  to  give  them  to  Ahad  Singh.  Must  I 
believe  that?" 

She  said  nothing.  In  her  worn-out  brain  the 
refrain  was  hammering:  "Since  he  can  believe 
it !  Since  he  can  believe  such  a  thing  of  me  ! " 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say." 
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Then  from  the  man's  soul  there  burst  a  cry  of 
anguish,  though  it  was  but  a  whisper  that  issued 
from  his  lips. 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  had  never  seen  your  face !  " 

Hersee  opened  her  hand  and  held  out  his  ring 
on  the  palm. 

"  Will  you  take  it  back,  please?"  Her  voice 
was  infinitely  weary. 

He  took  it  and  slipped  it  on  to  his  finger  in  a 
strange,  abstracted  way.  The  symbol  of  their  troth 
had  no  meaning  for  him.  He  was  standing  among 
the  shattered  ruins  of  love  and  faith. 

"  So  this  is  the  end?"  he  asked,  in  a  voice  full 
of  such  bitter  reproach  that  she  could  not  listen  to 
it,  and  involuntarily  put  her  hands  over  her  ears. 

"You  don't  even  ask  me  to  trust  you,"  he  went  on. 

"  I  know  that  that  would  be  impossible,"  she 
answered. 

"  But  it  leaves  me  nothing  to  think — only  that  you 
are  guilty." 

"  You  must  think  that." 

He  suddenly  put  his  hand  under  her  chin  and 
raised  her  head  and  looked  into  her  eyes  with  a 
gaze  that  scorched  her  very  soul. 

"Say  to  me  :  '  I  can't  explain,  but  I  am  innocent,' 
and  I  will  believe  you,"  he  said. 

Hersee's  lips  trembled.  She  felt  as  if  she  were 
drowning  in  the  immensity  of  her  emotions,  like 
a  swimmer  in  a  monstrous  sea.  She  could  not 
see ;  there  were  noises  in  her  ears.  She  felt  the 
life  being  choked  out  of  her  by  the  cruel  waters. 
She  struggled  and  fought,  but  the  waters  gained 
and  she  gradually  sank  into  oblivion.  She  could 
not  do  what  he  asked  of  her.  A  half-sacrifice  was 
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no  good.  If  he  believed  her  innocent  he  would 
set  to  work  to  discover  the  guilty  person.  And 
she  had  given  her  word  to  the  dying  woman — to 
the  woman  who  now  must  be  already  dead. 

She  just  managed  to  shake  her  head. 

4 'It  is  true,  then — you  are  guilty?"  The  man's 
voice  was  torn  with  agony,  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  only  just  realised  fully  what  her  confession 
meant. 

"Yes,"  she  breathed. 

He  put  her  from  him  with  a  gesture  in  which 
there  was  no  violence,  only  a  cold,  abhorrent  scorn. 
She  was  so  weak  that  she  fell  back  against  a  chair, 
but  saved  herself  and  managed  to  stand  upright, 
confronting  him. 

The  next  moment  the  whole  atmosphere  was 
changed.  Raven  was  himself  again,  gently  cour- 
teous, somewhat  curt  in  manner,  with  that  curious 
air  of  aloofness  that  distinguished  him  most  strongly 
marked. 

"  I  will  say  good-bye,  Miss  Roland,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  off  this  afternoon,  and  shall  not  be  back  for 
about  a  fortnight.  I  suppose  by  that  time  you  will 
have  gone."  He  laid  emphasis  on  the  last  words. 

"Yes,"  murmured  Hersee,  "no  doubt  I  shall 
have  gone." 

"If  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  leave  Shrivnal  as  soon 
as  possible.  You  will  be  given  an  escort  down  to 
Tranore  to  join  your  brother.  I  don't  want  to  speak 
of  this  matter  any  more,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  warn 
you.  Some  enquiries  will  have  to  be  made  about 
these  plans.  I  cannot  suppress  the  story  of — of  their 
being  found  in  the  Rajah's  possession.  I  shall,  of 
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course,  do  my  utmost  to  shield  you  in  every  way. 
You  can  count  on  my  discretion,  I  assure  you." 

The  girl  could  not  grow  paler,  but  her  mouth 
worked  as  if  she  were  suffering  intolerably.  And 
yet  she  knew  that  it  was  better  so.  Had  he  be- 
haved in  any  other  way  she  must  have  broken  down 
utterly. 

"I  will  leave  Shrivnal  at  once,"  she  said,  "as 
soon  as  I  can  possibly  make  the  arrangements." 

"You  will  go  home?"  he  asked. 

"Yes.  My  brother  is  only  waiting  for  me  to  join 
him." 

"I  am  glad  of  that." 

Hersee  recognised  his  manner  with  such  cruel 
distinctness ;  it  was  the  manner  that  he  always  used 
towards  other  women.  It  was  polite,  courteous,  even 
delicate ;  but  it  reminded  one  of  a  lace  collar  worn 
over  a  breastplate  of  steel. 

"  Good-bye, "she said.  She  wondered howher  voice 
sounded,  whether  the  unutterable  dreariness  that  en- 
compassed her  soul  was  at  all  apparent  in  her  words. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  answered. 

He  had  not  looked  at  her  since  he  had  put  her 
away  from  him.  She  hoped  that  he  would  not  look 
at  her  again.  Her  hope  was  fulfilled.  He  moved 
towards  the  door.  Then  he  paused. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Mrs  Hayle  is  very  ill," 
he  said  in  his  ordinary  voice. 

"She  is  dying,"  said  Hersee. 

"Indeed  —  is  it  as  bad  as  that?  I  had  no  idea. 
You  have  been  nursing  her,  Mrs  Wentworth  said. 
I'm  afraid  it  has  been  a  great  strain." 

"Yes  —  it  has."  And,  to  her  own  horror,  she 
laughed  aloud. 
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Raven  made  no  sign.  He  knew  the  sound  of 
hysteria  :  he  had  heard  it  even  in  men.  Therefore, 
though  all  feeling  was  dead  within  him,  and  he 
believed  the  girl  guilty  of  the  most  hideous  deed  of 
treachery,  his  voice  softened  and  grew  kind. 

"You  must  take  a  good  rest  before  you  go  home. 
Why  not  get  your  brother  to  take  you  to — well,  to 
Japan,  on  your  way  home?  It's  a  wonderful  country 
for  soothing  the  nerves.  You've  had  a  very  bad 
time." 

"Perhaps  I  will,"  answered  Hersee.  She  wanted 
to  laugh  again,  wanted  to  laugh  madly — to  shriek, 
but  she  managed  to  control  herself. 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone.  When  he  had 
gone,  she  wished  with  all  her  heart  and  soul  that 
she  were  like  other  women,  that  she  could  faint, 
and  so  pass,  even  for  a  few  brief  moments,  into 
oblivion.  But  her  physical  frame  was  so  strong 
that  the  boon  of  unconsciousness  was  denied  to  her. 
She  had  to  suffer,  to  go  on  suffering,  to  drink  the 
cup  of  agony  down  to  the  very  dregs. 

She  stood  for  quite  half  an  hour,  looking  out  into 
the  verandah.  The  drawing-room  was  at  the  back 
of  the  bungalow,  and,  though  she  heard  sounds  of 
horses'  hoofs  and  the  shouting  of  voices  giving 
orders  to  servants,  she  took  no  notice.  Indeed, 
they  hardly  reached  her  ears  ;  her  whole  being  was 
enveloped  in  the  very  abstraction  of  misery. 

Then  she  heard  a  voice  at  her  elbow  —  Mrs 
Osgood's. 

"Miss  Roland  —  I  thought  General  Raven  must 
have  gone.  I  wanted  to  tell  you " 

Hersee  turned  suddenly. 
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" She  is  dead?" 

Mrs  Osgood  smiled. 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  is  going  to  live  —  thank 
God !  It  is  like  a  miracle.  I  thought  she  was 
gone,  poor  soul,  so  did  the  nurse ;  then  when  the 
doctor  came  in  he  said  there  was  still  life.  And 
then  —  it  seemed  like  an  answer  to  prayer — Major 
Hayle  arrived.  He  had  been  on  his  way  at  the 
time  the  doctor  sent  the  wireless  message  to  Dakkan. 
And  her  husband's  presence  brought  her  back.  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  It  was  like  seeing  some  one 
snatched  back  bodily  from  the  grave.  Of  course, 
I  know,"  she  added,  with  a  wonderfully  quiet 
sincerity,  "  my  good  man  could  do  that  to  me. 
But  I  didn't  somehow  think  there  were  many  men 
like  that." 

Hersee  had  only  caught  one  part  of  Mrs  Osgood's 
speech. 

"  She  is  going  to  live  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes — thanks  as  much  to  you,  no  doubt,  as  to 
her  husband's  arrival — she  is  going  to  live." 

For  more  than  a  fortnight  after  that  Hersee  Roland 
herself  lay  at  death's  door.  Mrs  Osgood  explained 
her  breakdown  to  everybody  in  the  most  plausible 
manner. 

"The  poor  girl  absolutely  wore  herself  out  nursing 
Mrs  Hayle.  I  never  saw  such  devotion.  It  was  a 
frightful  strain.  Mrs  Hayle  wouldn't  have  anybody 
else  near  her.  And,  coming  on  the  top  of  the  siege, 
no  wonder  she's  broken  down  at  last."  But  to 
herself  she  often  put  the  question:  "Why  did  she 
look  like  death  when  I  went  into  the  room  that 
morning  after  General  Raven  had  gone?  It  was 
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not  because  she  thought  Mrs  Hayle  was  dead." 
That  was  the  answer  that  she  made  to  her  own 
question.  "  Poor  girl ;  there's  something  very  much 
the  matter." 

Major  Hayle  meanwhile  had  taken  his  wife  by  easy 
stages  to  the  coast,  and,  having  a  year's  leave,  they 
were  going  to  spend  it  at  home.  On  the  day  Hersee 
Roland  was  just  able  to  sit  up  a  letter  arrived 
from  Cuckoo  Hayle  for  her,  couched  in  the  most 
extravagant  language  of  affection.  But  only  one 
paragraph  made  any  effect  on  her.  "  When  I 
thought  I  was  dying,"  wrote  Cuckoo,  "  your  promise 
made  me  feel  that  I  could  die  in  peace.  God  bless 
you.  I  am  so  happy  now  that  I  can't  speak  or 
write  of  it ;  but  it  is  all  due  to  you.  You  under- 
stand." 

For  that  she  had  sacrificed  herself.  For  that  she 
had  said  good-bye  to  all  that  she  worshipped  and 
wanted  in  this  world.  To  make  another  woman 
happy.  Perhaps  some  day  she  would  think  it  had 
been  worth  while. 

As  it  was,  she  was  so  weak  that  her  tears  rained 
on  to  the  thin  pages  of  Cuckoo's  letter  that  she  held 
in  her  hand,  and  she  wished  with  all  the  strength  of 
her  being  that  she  were  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  next  morning  Hersee  got  up  for  the  first  time 
and  moved  about  the  bungalow.  Mrs  Wentworth 
and  Mrs  Osgood  having  both  left  Shrivnal,  the  girl 
had  it  to  herself,  and  her  brother  brought  his  things 
from  the  hotel  to  stay  with  her  until  they  should 
leave  for  home.  He  had  in  the  meantime  returned. 
She  shrank  curiously  from  meeting  him.  The  close 
intimacy  and  comradeship  that  had  existed  between 
them  seemed  to  have  been  shattered  with  one  blow, 
when  he  treacherously  left  her  alone  in  the  palace 
at  Krinagar  to  go  down  to  Tranore  in  search  of 
the  miracle  man.  Although  Mrs  Osgood,  who  had 
seen  her  lying  shadow-like  at  death's  door,  might 
think  she  had  improved  greatly,  her  brother,  who 
had  never  known  her  to  have  even  a  headache  in 
all  her  life,  was  shocked  at  her  appearance,  and 
protested  vigorously  when  she  urged  him  to  allow 
her  to  start  for  home  at  once. 

"My  dear  sis,  I  couldn't  hear  of  it,"  he  said. 
"Seeing  you  in  bed  was  one  thing,  and  I  thought 
plenty  of  healthy  sleep  and  nourishing  food  would 
do  the  trick.  But  seeing  you  up  and  about  is  quite 
another  matter.  You've  lost  about  two  stone,  I 
should  think,  and  you  couldn't  afford  it — and  you 
haven't  got  a  scrap  of  energy.  It's  all  nervous  waste, 
I  can  see  that ;  your  whole  system  wants  building 
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up.     A  week  of  my  treatment,  sisterkin,  before  you 
dream  of  moving." 

"But,  Noll,  I  would  so  much  rather  go.  I  know 
I  shall  feel  better  at  once.  This  place  has  —  has 
such  dreadful  associations." 

"Can't  help  it,"  he  answered.  "You  must  put 
your  soul  into  it,  sis,  and  in  a  week's  time  we'll 
go  down  to  Tranore,  and  on  from  there  by  leisurely 
stages." 

She  could  not  move  him,  so  she  had  to  give  in, 
and  she  really  felt  so  weak  that  a  determined  opposi- 
tion was  out  of  the  question.  And  every  day  she 
dreaded  one  thing — the  ordeal  of  a  meeting  with 
Raven.  She  knew  that  he  would  not  seek  her  out, 
and  she  would  do  all  she  could  to  avoid  him,  but 
circumstances  might  force  them  together  in  some 
malicious  way. 

However,  she  heard  or  saw  nothing  of  him  until 
the  day  before  they  were  to  go  down  to  Tranore. 
Then,  just  before  tea-time,  her  brother  came  into 
the  drawing-room,  with  a  tall  figure  in  white  ducks 
behind  him. 

"Sisterkin,"  he  said,  "General  Raven  called  to 
see  you.  I  thought  it  would  do  you  good,  and  I 
knew  you  would  want  to  say  good-bye  to  the  General. 
So  I've  brought  him  in." 

Hersee  tried  to  rise  to  her  feet,  but  her  strength 
failed  her.  For  a  moment  all  grew  black  before  her 
eyes.  She  prayed  that  she  might  not  faint.  She 
opened  her  lips,  but  she  could  not  hear  her  own 
voice,  and  she  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  she 
said. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  next  thing  Hersee  remembered  was  hearing  her 
brother's  rich  voice  saying  : 

"Well,  here's  tea — I  shall  just  have  a  cup,  sister- 
kin,  and  then  I  must  go  and  confer  with  that  rascal 
Ibrahim,  who  is  arranging  the  mule  train  to  take 
our  luggage  down  the  Pass.  I  feel  certain  he  is 
going  to  rob  me  of  my  very  skin.  Isn't  that  your 
experience  out  here,  General  ?  " 

Hersee  was  indistinctly  conscious  that  Raven  made 
some  reply.  Acting  quite  mechanically,  she  rose 
and  went  over  to  the  tea-table,  pouring  out  two  cups 
and  handing  one  to  Raven  and  the  other  to  Roland. 
She  did  not  pour  out  a  third,  and  Roland,  after 
glancing  rather  sharply  at  her,  hurried  out  of  the 
room  and  came  back  with  something  in  a  glass, 
which  she  drank  obediently.  During  the  time  he 
was  absent  neither  she  nor  Raven  spoke. 

"My  sister  is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  yet," 
Roland  explained.  "Go  and  lie  down  on  the  sofa, 
sis.  I'm  sure  the  General  will  excuse  you." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I'm  quite  right,  now,  Noll,"  she  said,  and,  to 
her  own  surprise,  her  voice  sounded  quite  normal. 
"It's  very  kind  of  General  Raven  to  come." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  see  me,"  said  Raven, 
a  little  awkwardly.  "I  had  no  idea  you  had  had 
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such    a    bad    time,    Miss   Roland.      I    am   terribly 
sorry." 

"You  are  very  kind.  But,  really,  I  am  quite  all 
right  now." 

Roland  put  down  his  cup,  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  Raven. 

"  If  you'll  excuse  me,  General,  I'll  be  off,"  he  said, 
with  his  vital,  all-embracing  smile.  "  And  I'll  say 
good-bye,  because  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  kept  some 
time  making  my  bargain  with  this  scoundrel.  I 
can  trust  you  not  to  tire  my  sister,  I'm  sure." 

Raven  shook  hands,  but,  beyond  a  perfectly  con- 
ventional farewell,  he  said  nothing. 

Hersee  sat  on  the  chintz-covered  couch  that  had 
been  removed  from  Mrs  Hayle's  room.  She  was 
even  now  hardly  conscious  of  what  was  happening. 
4 '  Why  has  he  come  ?  "  she  asked  herself  mechanically. 
"  Why  has  he  come?" 

The  answer  was  forthcoming  immediately.  Raven 
came  and  stood  close  to  the  head  of  the  sofa,  looking 
down  on  her  with  a  gaze  that  she  could  not  under- 
stand. It  was  sympathetic  and  yet  it  was  intensely 
cold.  She  noticed  that  his  left  arm  was  in  use 
again,  and  that  he  looked  splendidly  fit  and 
strong. 

"  You  are  astonished  to  see  me?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  did  not  expect  to  see  you 
again." 

"  I  will  explain.  I  learned  that  you  were  leaving 
to-morrow.  I  don't  want  you  to  go.  I  have  come 
to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

She  thought  her  ears  were  deceiving  her.  It  was 
out  of  the  question  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such 
a  cruel  jest.  She  looked  at  him  with  the  bewildered 
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air  of  a  child  whose  playmates  are  engaged  in  some 
game  that  it  does  not  understand. 

He  repeated  the  words  in  a  quiet,  forceful  voice. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

"I  don't  understand."  She  suddenly  regained 
complete  control  of  herself.  If  this  were  some  game 
that  she  did  not  understand,  at  least  she  would  play 
it  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

"  Do  I  make  myself  clear  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  use  my  wits." 

He  came  and  sat  down  by  her  side. 

"I  regret  what  passed  between  us.  I  want  you 
to  forget  it." 

For  a  moment  a  great  light  of  joy  transfigured  her 
face.  Was  it  possible  that  in  some  inexplicable 
fashion  he  had  found  out  the  truth?  Had  he  come 
to  ask  her  forgiveness  for  having  doubted  her?  Was 
he  doing  it  in  his  strong  man's  way?  But  a  look 
at  his  face  put  out  the  light  in  her  eyes.  His  face 
was  stern  beyond  belief. 

"I  cannot  see,"  she  said  slowly,  "what  possible 
motive  you  can  have  for  behaving  like  this.  Every- 
thing is  settled  between  us.  I  have  given  you  back 
your  ring.  If  I  had  not  been  ill  I  should  have  been  on 
the  coast  by  now.  You  did  not  expect  to  find  me  here. " 

"  I  should  have  followed  you  home  and  asked  you 
the  same  question." 

"But  I  must  understand!  What  can  I  say? 
Thinking  of  me  as  you  do,  how  can  you  want  to 
marry  me?" 

"  That  is  my  affair." 

"You  didn't  want  to  marry  me  when  you  went 
away  ?  " 
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"  That  also  is  my  affair." 

"  So  I  am  to  be  left  in  the  dark?" 

"  Will  you  answer  my  question?" 

"  I  can't — how  can  I  ?    It  is  hardly — sane." 

"1  don't  want  to  upset  you,  but  I  shall  stay 
here  until  you  do  —  and  until  your  answer  is  in 
the  affirmative." 

''Why  do  you  want  to  marry  me?"  She  sat  up 
and  leaned  towards  him,  searching  his  stern  face 
with  burning  eyes. 

"  Because  I  love  you." 

"If  you  loved  me  so  much  that  all  the  world, 
including  your  profession,  faded  into  nothingness," 
she  said  in  a  low,  tense  voice,  "knowing  what  you 
do  about  me,  you  would  not  want  to  marry  me. 
Can  you  say  no  to  that?" 

"  I  can't  say  yes  or  no  to  anything,"  he  answered. 
"  I  want  you  to  marry  me.  I  mean  you  to  be  my 
wife  before  we  arrive  in  England." 

"We?    Are  you  going  home,  too?" 

"Yes." 

"Now?" 

"At  once." 

"Why?  It  is  just  now  that  you  are  wanted  here, 
to  settle  matters — to  organise  everything,  to  build 
up  the  Ghilrit  contingent  again — to  restore  order 
and  efficiency.  Everybody  is  saying  so.  Every- 
body is  saying  that  it  is  by  the  mercy  of  heaven 
that  you  hold  the  command." 

"  I  have  resigned  my  command." 

Hersee  gave  a  cry.     "  Oh  no  !     It  isn't  possible  !  " 

"It  is  true." 

"Why?" 

"  I  can't  go  into  it  now.     I  am  going  home." 
20 
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"  For  what?" 

"I  don't  know — yet.  I  want  to  take  you  with 
me  as  my  wife." 

Hersee  passed  one  hand  over  her  forehead  with 
a  gesture  of  infinite  pathos. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  understand  !  " 

"  Don't  try.     I  love  you.     Isn't  that  enough  ?  " 

"Not  for  you,"  she  said  with  intense  emphasis. 
"When  you — when  you  knew  what — what  I  had 
done  your  love  turned  to  loathing,  to  scorn.  You 
could  hardly  look  at  me.  You  took  your  ring  back 
and  went  away." 

"  And  now  I  bring  you  back  my  ring." 

From  his  pocket  he  took  a  small  jeweller's  case  and 
extracted  from  it  a  large  single  diamond,  beautifully 
set  in  platinum.  "Let  me  put  it  on  your  finger  as 
a  pledge." 

Hersee  could  have  wept  for  sheer  anguish.  It 
was  not  his  own  signet  that  he  had  brought  back, 
but  a  jewel  that  had  come  from  Paris  and  cost 
much  money.  It  was  not  a  pledge  of  his  love,  but 
of  his  duty.  And  yet  why  should  he  owe  duty  to 
her?  No,  it  was  a  pledge  of  something  that  she 
did  not  understand. 

"Let  me  put  it  on  your  finger,"  he  repeated. 
"And  tell  me  that  you  will  marry  me  before  we 
leave  for  home." 

"  I  can't  answer  such  a  question,"  she  said  despair- 
ingly. "How  can  I?  How  could  you  expect  any 
woman  to?  You  and  I  had  said  good-bye  for  ever, 
and  now  you  come  back  from  Simla  and  ask  me 
to  be  your  wife,  and  tell  me  that  you  have  resigned 
your  command.  And  you  must  look  upon  me  as 
pariah — as  a  woman  utterly  unworthy  of  any  man's 
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love.  It's  only  natural  —  thinking  about  me  what 
you  think — knowing  what  you  know." 

"  I  tell  you  I  can't  explain  —  not  now.  I  can't 
argue  with  you.  I  simply  ask  you  a  question.  Will 
you  be  my  wife  ?  Will  you  trust  yourself  to  me  ?  " 

"But  I  look  in  your  face  and  I  see  the  most 
awful  coldness." 

"  I  am  sorry." 

"And  I  listen  to  your  voice  and  I  hear  the  most 
terrible  scorn." 

11 1  am  more  than  sorry." 

"And  you  say  no  word  about  happiness.  And 
I  know  you  can't  expect  to  be  happy  with  me. 
And  you  say  you  love  me,  and  your  voice  sounds 
like  steel.  What  do  you  expect  me  to  say?" 

"  I  expect  you  to  say  yes." 

"But  I  should  be  utterly  miserable.  You  think 
I  am  a  traitor — a  liar — a  thief." 

"Then  look  on  it  as  a  punishment,"  he  said 
quietly.  "Only  say  yes." 

"But  why  should  I  punish  you  as  well?  It  is 
too  mysterious — too  incomprehensible.  And  I  am 
feeling  rather  weak." 

"Then  I  will  take  advantage  of  your  weakness. 
I  say  that  you  shall  marry  me."  He  took  her  left 
hand  and  slipped  the  diamond  on  her  finger. 
"Besides,  I  have  already  told  several  people." 

She  drew  away  with  a  passionate  gesture. 

"Oh,  how  could  you?  It  is  monstrous.  I  can 
never  forgive  you — never  !  " 

"You  will  not  leave  Shrivnal  to-morrow.  You 
will  stay  as  long  as  I  am  obliged  to,  to  settle  up 
matters,  and  we  will  be  married  before  we  go  down 
to  the  coast." 
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Hersee  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Her  voice  was 
almost  inarticulate,  for  sobs  shook  her  wasted  frame. 

1  'It  is  the  most  awful  punishment  you  could  have 
devised.  To  be  your  wife — you  believing  me  what 
you  do." 

"  We  must  bear  the  punishment  together,"  he  said. 

Surely,  it  was  the  strangest  wooing  that  had  ever 
been.  The  man's  face,  his  voice,  his  movements — 
everything  about  him  expressed  an  irrevocable 
decision  ;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  shade  of 
tenderness  in  eyes  or  words  or  in  the  clasp  of  his 
hand  on  hers. 

Not  a  word  was  said  while  Hersee  gradually 
controlled  the  outward  expression  of  her  feelings. 
Then  he  asked  : 

"  You  won't  go  back  on  me?" 

"  I  haven't  said  yes." 

"  Then  say  it,"  he  commanded. 

She  looked  at  him,  then  spoke  the  little  word, 
with  closed  eyes,  which  gave  her  the  air  of  a 
martyr  going  blindly  to  her  doom. 

"  Yes.  It's  no  good.  I'm  not  strong  enough  to 
go  against  you.  There's  only  one  thing.  Don't 
treat  me  like  a  child.  Tell  me  the  truth." 

"  I  have  told  you  the  truth,"  he  said.    "  I  love  you." 

But  his  tone  was  so  strangely  hard  that  she  shivered 
and  she  would  have  given  her  soul  to  be  able  to 
unsay  her  words  and  take  back  her  strange  troth. 
But  the  truth  was  that  she  literally  had  not  the 
strength  to  do  battle  with  him. 

"I  must  go  now,"  he  said.  "You  will  tell  your 
brother,  please,  that  you  can't  leave  to-morrow,  and  that 
he  must  stay  to  take  care  of  you  until  we  are  married." 

When  he  had  gone  Hersee  at  once  abandoned 
herself  to  a  rare  and,  therefore,  all  the  more  violent 
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passion  of  tears.  She  sobbed  until  she  was  utterly 
worn  out  and  fell  asleep. 

When  Roland  came  back,  about  dinner-time,  she 
had  bathed  her  face,  and  she  looked  calm,  though  to 
his  eyes,  familiar  with  every  shade  of  expression  of 
her  face,  it  was  clear  that  something  had  happened. 
He  received  her  news  characteristically. 

"By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed,  "there  goes  poor 
Peter's  last  chance !  Well,  old  girl,  I  suppose  you 
know  your  own  business  best.  You  know  very  well 
that  I  wish  you  every  happiness,  and  will  do  all  I 
can  to  bring  it  about,  as  well.  I'll  see  the  General 
to-morrow.  He's  a  fine  fellow,  though  in  for  rather 
a  hot  time,  if  I'm  not  very  much  mistaken  !  " 

That  evening  General  Clifford,  the  Brigadier,  dined 
with  Raven  in  his  bungalow.  Afterwards,  when 
their  respective  staffs  were  occupied  with  billiards 
and  bridge,  the  two  men  retired  to  Raven's  study, 
and  Raven  broke  his  news. 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you,  Clifford,  I've  resigned  my 
command.  I  shall  be  leaving  Shrivnal  at  the  end 
of  the  month." 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  the  little,  wiry,  sallow- 
faced  man  in  a  voice  of  genuine  horror.  "You 
don't  really  mean  it,  General?" 

"  I  do  mean  it.     I'm  going  home." 

Clifford  gave  him  a  sharp  look  out  of  his  little 
dark  eyes. 

"  It's  not  like  you,  Raven,  to  desert  your  post." 

"If  I  hadn't  resigned,"  said  Raven,  "I  should 
have  been  asked  to." 

"Oh,  I  see.  It's  their  usual  game.  They  blame 
you  for  the  rising,  now  that  you've  successfully  dealt 
with  it. " 
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"They  reminded  me  of  the  instructions  they  sent 
to  me,  which  could  only  be  read  in  one  way." 

"They'd  have  had  us  wiped  out,  I  suppose,"  said 
General  Clifford  drily.  Then  his  eyes  filled  with 
an  anger  that  was  almost  inspired.  "It's  the  very 
devil,"  he  said. 

"  It's  very  simple,"  replied  Raven.  "I  asked  for 
full  discretionary  powers  before  this  trouble  began. 
They  were  refused.  Now — I  have  failed  to  carry  out 
my  instructions,  which  were  to  prevent  hostilities  at 
any  price." 

"I'd  like  to  have  them  all  here,"  muttered  the 
other  man  into  his  wiry  moustache.  "It's  what  I 
said  before  —  they  tie  your  hands  and  then  they 
blame  you  for  what  happens.  It's  monstrous !  I 
suppose  our  friends,  the  politicians,  at  home  are 
having  a  finger  in  the  pie." 

"It  appears,"  said  Raven,  "that  Ahad  Singh  is 
very  popular  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

General  Clifford  said  something  under  his  breath. 

1 1  If  it's  any  satisfaction, "  he  went  on,  "  they'll  never 
replace  you.  Will  you  be  sorry  to  leave  India?" 

"  For  some  things." 

"As  to  us,  of  course,  it  goes  without  saying,  and 
there's  little  need  for  words." 

"Thanks,  Clifford,  thanks.  It's  been  a  very  good 
time,  in  spite  of  everything." 

"And,  of  course,  they  won't  let  you  be  idle, 
General,"  the  other  man  went  on,  with  a  slightly 
muffled  sound  in  his  voice.  "They'll  find  you  some- 
thing really  worthy  of  you.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  if 
we  could  only  have  you  bossing  us  from  home  ! " 

"What  I  expect  they'll  find  me,  Clifford,"  said 
Raven,  with  a  dry  laugh,  "is  a  good  long  rest." 


PART    II 


CHAPTER   I 

THE  Continental  boat  train  drew  in  to  Victoria 
Station  about  eight  o'clock  on  a  gusty  evening  in 
late  October,  a  little  less  than  an  hour  late.  The 
crossing  had  been  bad,  and  most  of  the  passengers, 
as  they  set  foot  on  the  station  platform,  heaved  deep 
sighs  of  relief. 

From  a  first-class  reserved  compartment  a  tall  man 
in  a  tweed  overcoat  and  soft  felt  hat  sprang  to  the 
ground,  and  then  helped  a  woman  to  alight.  She 
was  tall,  too,  and  wore  a  neat  dark  blue  travelling 
suit  and  a  simple  broad-brimmed  hat,  round  which 
a  voluminous  veil  of  rich  purple  chiffon  was  swathed. 
It  did  not  conceal  her  beautiful  face,  and  a  mass  of 
bronze-brown  hair,  and  a  pair  of  large,  starry  grey 
eyes  shone  through  it.  In  one  hand  she  carried  a 
small,  dark  green  leather  despatch-box,  and  from  a 
chain  on  her  wrist  dangled  a  gold  bag-purse.  The 
other  hand  held  a  beautiful  bunch  of  hothouse  flowers 
that  had  been  presented  her  on  touching  English  soil. 

Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Raven  were  driven  to  a 
hotel  off  Piccadilly,  where  he  had  engaged  rooms 
for  his  wife  and  himself  and  their  servants. 

Oliver  Roland  dined  with  his  sister  and  her  hus- 
band in  their  charming  sitting-room  that  overlooked 
a  narrow  street  of  shops,  but  was  furnished  as  if  it 
were  part  of  an  old  country  house.  He  had  not 
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seen  Hersee  for  so  many  weeks  —  their  first  long 
separation— that  he  had  a  thousand  things  to  say, 
and  the  meal  was  a  pleasant  one. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  Raven  was  in- 
formed that  there  were  stacks  of  letters  and  telegrams 
awaiting  him,  and,  with  an  apology  to  his  wife  and 
her  brother,  which  he  smilingly  declared  he  knew 
to  be  unnecessary,  he  disappeared  into  his  own  room. 

" 'Pon  my  soul,  sisterkin,"  said  Roland,  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone,   "  you're  not  looking  up  to  the 
mark !     I  expected  to  see  you  quite  yourself  again 
Been  doing  too  much — eh?" 

Hersee  did  not  answer  directly. 

"  What  a  jolly  hotel  this  is,  Noll,"  she  said.  "  He 
told  me  he  had  always  found  it  comfortable,  but  after 
so  many  years  one  never  knows.  You  can't  think 
how  pleased  I  was  to  see  the  chintz  curtains,  and  the 
nice  flowery  wall-papers,  and  the  dear  old  English 
furniture.  It's  quite  like  home." 

Roland  was  observant,  and,  knowing  his  sister 
inside  out,  he  took  note  of  the  significant  "  he,"  which 
was  the  way  Hersee  chose  to  designate  her  husband. 

"I'm  not  going  to  let  you  off,"  he  said  tenderly. 
"  I  haven't  seen  you  for  two  months.  What's  the 
matter  with  you?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  she  answered.  "We've  been 
moving  about  such  a  lot,  you  know." 

He  came  and  sat  down  on  the  couch  quite  close  to  her. 

"Sisterkin,  you  are  happy?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course." 

"But,  really?  There's  never  been  anything  to 
hide  between  us,  and  your  marriage  was  such  a 
sudden  business.  And  I  seem  to  see  the  same 
symptoms  I  saw  in  Shrivnal  after  you'd  been  ill— 
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a  certain  peakiness  and  want  of  blood  that  tells  of 
the  waste  of  nervous  tissue." 

Hersee  interrupted  him  with  a  laugh. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Noll,  don't  talk  like  a 
hygienic  congress." 

"  I  am  talking  as  your  brother,  who  loves  you,  and 
wants  you  to  be  happy  and  well,"  he  said  seriously. 

"I  am  perfectly  well.  We've  had  hardly  any  rest 
since  we  left  India." 

"Well,  I'll  soon  put  you  to  rights,  old  girl,"  said 
Roland.  "  There's  nothing  to  worry  about." 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Hersee  sat  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  hotel  sitting-room.  She 
had  a  batch  of  letters  in  her  hand,  mostly  greetings 
from  friends  on  her  arrival,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
typewritten  documents  soliciting  the  favour  of  her 
custom  from  fashionable  tradesmen.  She  looked  at 
the  address  of  one  after  the  other  —  it  was  still  so 
strange. 

"Lady  Raven,  Pink's  Hotel,  Dover  Street,  W." 

She  was  his  wife,  and  no  woman  in  all  the  ages  had 
ever  felt  so  little  a  wife  as  she.  Raven  had  gone  out 
riding  early.  He  had  not  asked  her  to  accompany 
him  overnight,  and  she  had  not  volunteered. 

The  door  opened,  and  Raven  came  in  in  riding 
clothes.  He  looked  the  picture  of  lean,  bronzed, 
athletic  manhood.  There  was  a  smile  in  his  light 
eyes  that  one  saw  reproduced  in  every  stationer's 
shop  in  the  kingdom,  more  than  ever  since  his 
return,  covered  with  popular  glory,  thrown  in  the 
teeth  of  official  rebuke,  or  at  least,  that  was  how 
the  newspapers  summed  up  the  situation. 

"What  a  lot  of  people  there  are  in  town,"  he 
said.  "You  should  have  come  with  me." 
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"I  was  tired,"  she  answered,  smiling  back  at  him 
with  that  curving  of  the  lips  that  finds  no  reflection 
in  the  eyes.  "Have  you  had  breakfast?" 

«  Yes — and  a  talk  with  your  brother.  He  was  in 
the  Row,  riding  one  of  the  Arabs  that  he  brought 
back  from  India.  He  is  a  striking  fellow." 

Hersee  wished  he  would  not  always  find  some 
admiring  word  to  speak  about  her  brother.  She 
believed  she  knew  what  he  thought  of  him  in  his 
heart  of  hearts.  Indeed,  out  in  India  he  had  not 
minced  his  words.  But,  then,  he  had  changed  too. 

"I  have  to  go  to  see  Lord  Cornwall  at  the  War 
Office  now.  Where  would  you  like  to  lunch  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  anywhere  —  here  —  that  is,  wherever  you 
like." 

"  I  expect  you  will  have  a  lot  of  shopping  to  do, 
so  perhaps  we'd  better  meet  here." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  gone. 

Raven  did  not  come  in  to  lunch.  The  telephone 
message  warned  him  that  he  was  booked  to  eat  that 
meal  with  Lord  Cornwall,  the  most  important  official 
at  the  War  office.  The  message  also  said  that  Lord 
and  Lady  Cornwall  had  asked  them  to  dine  the  next 
evening. 

Hersee  walked  through  the  streets  without  the 
least  idea  of  where  she  was  going.  Presently  she 
found  herself  near  Victoria  Station,  and  was  roused 
out  of  her  black  abstraction  by  a  warning  shout  that 
just  prevented  her  from  being  run  over  by  a  motor- 
omnibus.  She  hailed  a  taxi,  and  was  driven  back 
to  the  hotel. 

Raven  had  returned.  He  stood  in  the  window, 
looking  out,  apparently  aimlessly,  over  the  hardy 
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ferns  and  late  marguerites  in  the  flower-boxes.  A 
pang  of  acute  misery  smote  her  heart  as  she  looked 
at  him.  He  was  so  utterly  out  of  place  in  that 
small  sitting-room  ;  one  could  not  connect  him  with 
the  roar  of  traffic,  with  theatres  and  restaurants. 
Supposing  his  career  were  to  be  suddenly  cut  short? 
He  must  believe  that  it  was  through  her  fault, 
because  of  her  guilt.  And  what  possibility  of 
happiness  could  there  be  for  them  both? 

He  turned  as  she  came  into  the  room. 

"  Have  you  had — a  satisfactory  day?"  she  asked. 

"Oh  yes — on  the  whole.  I  looked  in  at  the  club 
this  afternoon.  Nothing  seems  to  have  changed 
very  much  there." 

"I  meant  at  the  War  Office." 

"Oh  yes.  Lord  Cornwall  was  very  pleasant. 
You'll  like  him." 

"Is  it  settled  when  you  are  to  go  back?"  Her 
voice  was  timid  and  yet  urgent. 

"Go  back— where?" 

"  Where  you  are  going.  Is  it  to  be  India 
again?" 

"  I  don't  know  at  all  where  I  am  going,"  he 
answered.  "It  probably  won't  be  settled  for  some 
months." 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  to  say.  Some- 
thing in  his  voice  and  manner  made  her  heart  and 
spirit  close  up  like  the  petals  of  a  sensitive  flower. 
He  did  not  want  to  give  her  his  confidence.  He 
neither  desired  nor  expected  her  to  take  a  wifely 
interest  in  his  future  and  in  his  life.  He  meant  to 
keep  her  outside — outside  always.  The  form  was  to 
be  hers  and  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  she  could  never 
touch. 


CHAPTER   II 

DURING  the  next  fortnight  Hersee  saw  very  little  of  her 
husband.  She  faithfully  carried  out  the  programme 
he  had  arranged  for  her,  spending  nearly  the  whole 
of  every  day  in  a  motor-car,  searching  the  southern 
and  eastern  counties  for  a  suitable  house.  She  found 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  what  she  wanted,  and 
once  suggested  that,  as  soon  as  Raven's  work  in 
London  was  done,  they  should  go  up  to  Scotland. 

"I  expect  I  shall  be  free  in  another  ten  days," 
he  had  said.  "Then  we  can  go  house -hunting 
together." 

That  was  all.  He  told  her  nothing.  She  had  no 
idea  what  his  plans  for  the  future  might  be — whether 
he  were  going  abroad  again  ;  whether,  if  he  went, 
he  would  take  her.  She  had  no  part  in  his  life. 
He  had  given  her  his  name  —  that  was  all.  She 
was  not  to  share  in  his  joys  or  his  sorrows,  in  his 
triumphs  or  his  defeats.  Sometimes  her  heart  swelled 
with  indignation  and  bitterness.  It  was  treating  her 
like  a  child — worse  than  that,  like  a  woman  unworthy 
of  his  confidence.  And  if  he  thought  her  that,  why 
had  he  married  her? 

"You  absolutely  fortunate  creature,"  her  woman 
friends  said  to  her.  And  the  men  used  different 
words,  but  meant  the  same  thing.  Raven  was  still 
the  idol  of  the  British  people.  The  newspapers 
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chronicled  his  movements  day  by  day,  as  far  as 
they  could  find  them  out. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  she  believed  she  had 
trained  herself  back  into  the  philosophical  state  that 
her  brother  had  always  prescribed  as  the  recipe  for 
happiness. 

But  one  evening  they  dined  in  their  sitting-room, 
and  during  the  progress  of  the  simple  meal  Hersee 
made  a  great  resolve.  It  cost  her  more  than  she 
could  have  expressed  in  will  power,  for  her  most 
strongly -marked  characteristic  was  perhaps  her 
almost  unnatural  reserve. 

"I  must  speak  to  you  to-night.  I  must  say 
what  is  in  my  heart." 

He  looked  across  at  her  with  the  little  smile  that 
generally  froze  her  with  its  kind  aloofness.  But 
she  was  not  to  be  frozen  to-night. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "  Aren't 
you  feeling  up  to  the  mark?  Don't  you  want  to 
go  away?" 

"  It's  this,"  she  said.  "  I  simply  can't  stand  it 
any  longer.  Why  should  you  load  me  with  presents — 
with  splendid  things?  It's  driving  me  mad.  There's 
one  thing  no  one  has  ever  done  to  me  in  my  life — 
kept  me  in  the  dark.  Why  do  you  insist  on  doing 
it?  I  can't  bear  it — I  tell  you.  I  must  know.  I'm 
determined  to  have  it  out  with  you  to-night.  It's 
only  fair.  You  owe  it  to  me  to  tell  me." 

"To  tell  you  what?"  he  asked,  looking  gravely 
into  her  brilliant  eyes. 

"Why  you  married  me." 

He  smiled  again. 

"  Surely,  it  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day."  Although 
he  smiled,  she  was  not  angry.  She  had  this  much 
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faith  in  his  dealings  with  her — he  would  never  mock 
her,  or  relegate  to  the  realms  of  humour  what  she 
chose  to  take  seriously. 

"What  kind  of  appointment  are  you  going  to 
take  up?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  What  have  you  been  offered  ?  " 

He  smiled. 

"  I  really  don't  think  this  is  a  profitable  con- 
versation." 

"  It  means,"  she  said,  "  that  I  must  ask  you  some- 
thing else.  And  I  ask  you — I  implore  you  to  tell 
me  the  truth.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of 
your  future  appointment  —  of  all  the  honours  that 
are  yours  by  right?" 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "you  talk  like — well, 
like  a  person  in  a  play." 

"  I  will  make  myself  quite  clear,"  she  answered. 
"Has  the  fact  that  the  plans  of  the  Shrivnal  Fort 
were  found  in  Ahad  Singh's  possession  made  any 
difference  to  you  ?  " 

"  Who's  been  gossiping  to  you  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"  Nobody.  I've  only  been  thinking.  You're 
responsible.  I  know  that.  Haven't  you  been  ex- 
pected to  find  the  culprit — the  person  who  stole  the 
plans  and  handed  them  to  the  Rajah?" 

His  face  was  an  impenetrable  mask. 

"  It's  a  fruitless  discussion,"  he  said. 

"  No,  it  isn't.  You  think  me  indecent.  I  can 
quite  understand  that.  But  at  least  I've  got  some 
feeling,  and  I  can't  bear  that  you  should  suffer  for 
— for  my  fault.  Do  you  think  I  can  go  on  living 
my  life  as  usual,  knowing  that  it's  making  all  this 
difference  to  you?" 
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44  It  makes  no  difference  to  me,"  he  said  sternly. 

"  But  it  must.  I  know  it  does.  And  I  can't  keep 
silence.  I  am  putting  a  drag  on  you  that  no  man 
could  bear." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"You  are  responsible  for  what  happened  at 
Shrivnal.  You  had  to  look  into  the  theft  of  the 
plans  of  the  fort  and  their  being  found  in  the 
Rajah's  possession." 

"Well?" 

"You  believe — I  mean,  you  know  that  I  am  the 
thief — that  it  was  I  who  gave  them  to  Ahad  Singh." 

Raven  was  silent.  The  line  of  his  lips  could  only 
be  guessed  at  beneath  his  moustache,  but  his  cold 
light  eyes  looked  like  steel. 

"  Please,"  he  said,  "do  realise  that  this  discussion 
has  not  the  merit  of  usefulness — and  even  less  of 
interest." 

"Oh,  how  brutal  you  are."  She  flashed  the 
words  at  him,  and  the  next  moment  she  was  sorry. 
"I  didn't  mean  that.  You  have  been  everything 
that  is  kind.  But  can't  you  understand  that  it  drives 
me  mad?  You  are  responsible  for  all  that  has 
happened.  Those  plans  were  in  your  keeping.  You 
have  allowed  a  traitor  to  escape — and  that  traitor  is 
your  wife." 

He  was  silent. 

Then  suddenly  she  understood.  She  was  leaning 
across  the  table  ;  her  voice  dropped  ;  her  eyes  were 
wide. 

"That  was  why,"  she  said  in  a  whisper.  "I 
understand  now.  You  married  me  to  shield  me,  to 
— cover  up  what  I  had  done  ! ' 

He  was  still  silent. 
21 
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Her  voice  rose  hysterically.  Her  enforced  self- 
control  was  breaking  down. 

"Then  you  have  ruined  yourself — for  my  sake. 
You  can't  explain — you  can  never  explain.  You 
can  never  discover  the  thief — since  it  is  I  !  Oh, 
why  did  you  do  it?  How  could  you  do  it?  You 
have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  live  !  " 

"  Hush,"  he  commanded.  "  You  are  not 
yourself." 

It  was  true.  She  had  never  been  anything  but 
sensible  and  logical  ;  reason  had  always  guided  her. 
But  now  the  ramparts  of  masculine  qualities  that 
had  hedged  about  her  feminine  nature  had  broken 
down. 

"You  have  sacrificed  your  career,"  she  went  on, 
"because  you  cannot  betray  your  wife." 

"You  are  making  a  scene,"  he  said  sternly. 
"It's  unlike  you." 

"Tell  me  the  truth,"  she  said.  "1  shall  know. 
Don't  try  to  deceive  me.  Is  your  career  at  an 
end?" 

Raven  spoke  with  evident  unwillingness,  but  with 
transparent  truth. 

"I  believe  it  is,"  he  said.  "I  have  been  blamed 
for  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  plans  of 
the  Shrivnal  Fort.  You  thrust  this  on  me  —  God 
knows,  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  But  if  you 
wish,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  My  instructions  were 
not  to  fight — at  any  price.  I  disobeyed  them." 

"You  are  beating  about  the  bush,"  she  said. 
"I  know  it.  The  plans  being  in  the  Rajah's 
possession  made  all  the  difference,  since  the  thief 
cannot — can  never — be  traced." 

Raven  shook  his  head.     There  was  a  look  of  such 
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acute  distaste  in  his  eyes  that  she  said  no  more. 
She  rose  from  the  table. 

"  I  am  very  tired,"  she  said.  "I  will  go  to  bed 
now." 

He  came  round  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Forget  all  about  this,"  he  said.  "  Please,  for — 
my  sake.  And  have  a  good  rest.  You  must  be 
tired.  To-morrow  we  will  begin  a  new  life." 

But  the  next  morning,  when  her  maid  went  into 
her  room,  she  was  not  there.  Her  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in.  Her  small  dressing-case  and  a 
few  necessaries  were  missing  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER    III 

SCOTLAND  Yard  was  communicated  with,  but  without 
result.  For  three  whole  days  her  brother  was  kept 
in  ignorance ;  but  it  was  Roland  who  found  his 
sister.  He  found  her  in  a  perfectly  natural  way. 
He  was  sent  for  down  to  a  country  house  not  far 
from  Brighton,  a  beautiful  old  place  sheltered  in  a 
fold  of  the  downs,  within  sound  of  the  sea,  where 
there  lived  an  aged  peer  who  was  a  firm  believer  in 
his  methods  of  health  culture,  and  who  had  not  seen 
a  doctor  since  the  day  he  had  got  into  touch  with 
him.  There  was  something  the  matter  with  the  old 
man,  and  he  sent  an  urgent  message  to  Roland, 
who  went  down  by  an  early  train.  He  was  met  at 
the  little  branch  station  and  driven  to  the  house. 

Lunch  was  served  to  him  in  a  beautiful  old  room, 
and  afterwards  he  went  for  a  stroll  in  the  grounds, 
and  extended  his  wanderings  on  to  the  high  road 
into  the  village. 

Coming  out  of  the  little  post  office  and  general 
shop,  he  met  Hersee.  His  face  lit  up  with  relief 
and  pleasure,  while  she  looked  embarrassed. 

"My  dear  little  sisterkin,"  he  exclaimed,  seizing 
her  hands,  "what  a  piece  of  luck!  And  what  an 
abominable  trick  you've  been  playing  on  us  !  Raven 
has  been  in  a  terrible  state." 

For  a  moment  an  eager  light  flashed  into  her  eyes. 

324 
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"  Has  he  taken  any  steps  to  find  me?"  she  asked. 

"  He's  taken  the  whole  thing  just  as  you'd  imagine 
he  would,"  her  brother  answered.  "I've  seen  him, 
and  spoken  Lo  him  on  the  'phone  nearly  every  day. 
He's  always  said,  '  She  will  come  back  when  she 
wishes  to.'  But,  sisterkin,  he's  frightfully  cut  up. 
And  he's  never  explained  to  me.  Was  it  a  mis- 
understanding? So  soon?  I  can't  believe  that  you 
could  be  so  foolish.  After  all  I've  tried  to  teach  you. 
Did  you  imagine  marriage  was  going  to  be  all  a 
bed  of  roses?  There  must  be  some  give  and  take. 
Where  has  your  reason  flown  to?" 

"O  Noll,"  she  said,  with  a  look  of  acute  distress, 
"you  don't  understand." 

"Then  your  sporting  instinct?  And  you  look 
bad  enough,  too.  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"I  am  staying  in  the  village.  I  found  it  quite 
by  chance.  It's  as  good  as  any  other  place." 

"To  hide  in.  I  should  think  it  was.  Nobody 
was  likely  to  look  for  you  here.  Well,  there's  an 
end  of  that  rubbish  now.  You're  coming  back 
with  me." 

"  Oh  no,  Noll.     I  couldn't— I— I  don't  want  to." 

"You've  got  to,  my  child.  You've  taken  on 
responsibilities  and  you  mustn't  shirk  them.  I  can't 
have  my  sister  a  defaulter.  You've  got  to  pay  your 
debts,  like  the  rest  of  us." 

"Noll,  I  am  paying."  It  was  a  low  cry  of  pure 
anguish,  welling  up  right  from  her  heart,  caught 
unawares,  and  nakedly  displaying  its  grief.  "I  am 
paying  all  the  time." 

"Then  you  must  pay  in  public.  Think  of  the 
position  you  are  putting  your  husband  in.  A  man 
with  the  eye  of  all  England  upon  him.  He  must 
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have  worn  out  his  excuses,  poor  fellow.  It's  most 
unfair,  Hersee,  old  girl.  I'm  disappointed  in  you. 
I  thought  I  had  armed  you  at  every  point." 

Her  beautiful  mouth  twitched. 

"  There  are  some  things  against  which  no  armour 
prevails,"  she  said. 

''Only  ugliness  of  character  and  hide  -  bound 
obstinacy,  and  I'm  sure  you  can't  accuse  Raven  of 
those." 

She  flared  up. 

"  Noll,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  him.  It's  all 
my  fault.  He's  splendid — he's  everything  that  you 
think  him — that  the  whole  country  thinks  him.  It's 
I  who  am  to  blame." 

"Then  you  will  kindly  come  back  and  say  so. 
I  will  take  no  refusal.  Look  here,  I'm  down  seeing 
old  Lord  Grandcourt.  I  shall  catch  the  five  o'clock 
train  back  from  Brighton.  I  shall  call  for  you  in 
the  motor  at  four.  Please  be  ready." 

"  You  don't  understand,"  she  murmured. 

"I  don't  want  to  understand.  I  merely  say  you 
must  come  back.  Will  you  be  ready  at  four?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  will  think." 

Having  taken  leave  of  his  client,  with  a  more  than 
satisfactory  cheque  in  his  pocket-book,  Roland  drove 
in  the  car  round  to  the  cottage  where  his  sister  was 
staying. 

She  had  considered  to  good  purpose,  apparently, 
for  she  was  ready,  and  her  modest  luggage  was 
placed  in  the  car  without  any  delay. 

They  hardly  spoke  until  they  reached  Brighton. 
The  train  was  not  very  full,  and,  avoiding  the 
Pullman  car  as  too  public,  Roland  secured  a  com- 
partment to  themselves. 
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As  soon  as  they  had  started  he  began  to  question 
her. 

"  Hersee,  you've  heard  about  Peter?" 

"  About  Peter,"  she  echoed.     "  What?" 

"  Haven't  you  seen  the  papers?" 

"  Not  one  since  I've  been  down  here." 

"  Hasn't  the  news  got  to  Grandcourt?" 

"  What  news?     It's  such  a  very  quiet  little  place." 

11  Peter  has  been  murdered." 

"  Murdered!"  Her  voice  rose  to  a  shrill  note. 
Like  all  women,  she  was  one-idead.  One  aspect  of 
the  tragedy  alone  presented  itself  to  her.  If  the 
Rajah  were  dead,  he  could  never  tell  her  husband 
that  he  had  lied  to  him  about  the  plans  of  the  fort. 
Cuckoo  Hayle  would  never  confess  ;  therefore  there 
was  no  hope  for  her.  Why  was  she  going  back? 
If  she  had  known  about  Ahad  Singh's  death  before, 
nothing  would  have  induced  her  to  accompany  her 
brother. 

Roland  briefly  gave  her  the  particulars  of  the  case. 

"It's  most  mysterious,"  he  concluded.  "The 
papers  favour  the  theory  of  political  assassination, 
but  I'm  not  so  sure.  It  gave  me  a  dreadful  shock. 
Aren't  you  sorry,  Hersee?" 

"No, "she  answered  abruptly.  "The  Rajah  took 
advantage  of  my  defenceless  position.  It  was  only 
by  sheer  luck  that  I  escaped  from  him.  Why  should 
I  be  sorry  because  he  is  dead  ?  " 

Hersee  drove  straight  to  the  hotel  when  they 
reached  London,  having  heard  from  her  brother 
that  Raven  was  still  there.  Her  husband  was  out. 

She  did  not  take  off  her  coat  and  hat ;  she  did 
not  know  whether  he  would  want  her  to  stay. 
Perhaps  he  was  very  angry,  as  he  no  doubt  had  a 
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right  to  be.  She  went  into  the  sitting-room  and 
sat  down  on  the  chintz-covered  couch.  There  were 
some  books  on  a  small  table.  She  took  up  one. 
It  was  a  record  of  the  famous  frontier  regiment  of 
the  North- Western  Guides.  She  read  a  little  and 
then  she  began  to  feel  drowsy.  She  was  desperately 
tired,  more  from  misery  than  from  bodily  fatigue. 
She  had  slept  very  little  in  the  peaceful  Sussex 
village.  Gradually  her  head  fell  back ;  the  book 
slipped  from  her  hand.  She  slept. 

She  awoke  to  feel  a  rain  of  fierce,  hungry  kisses 
on  her  face ;   she  awoke  in  her  husband's  arms. 


CHAPTER   IV 

FOR   a   few  moments   Hersee   remained   motionless, 
her  eyes  closed,  hardly  daring  to  breathe. 

Raven  had  missed  her  ;  he  was  glad  to  have  her 
back.  But  would  he  kiss  her  like  that  if  he  knew 
that  she  was  awake?  It  was  like  some  strange, 
wonderful  dream.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  a  flamelike 
thought  pierced  the  vague,  almost  unnatural  bliss 
of  it — he  loved  her.  It  was  true  what  he  had  said. 
The  riddle  might  not  be  solved — but  he  loved  her, 
there  could  be  no  more  doubt  about  that.  The 
rain  of  passionate  kisses  on  her  face  told  her  that, 
the  crushing  clasp  of  the  strong  arms.  He  loved 
her — the  man  who  had  not  even  touched  her  hand 
with  his  lips  since  their  wedding  day.  That  was 
why  he  had  married  her  —  because  he  loved  her. 
The  knowledge  flooded  her  whole  being  with  joy, 
so  that  she  trembled  in  his  arms,  and  he  knew 
that  she  was  awake. 

He  was  kneeling  beside  the  couch.  Slowly, 
almost  timidly,  she  felt  his  encircling  arms  with- 
draw themselves.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  he 
was  on  his  feet,  standing  looking  down  at  her 
with  an  expression  of  embarrassment,  and  a  rush 
of  blood  under  the  tan  of  his  cheeks.  He  looked 
exactly  as  he  felt — a  strong  man  who  had  betrayed 
himself  and  was  caught  in  the  act. 
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Hersee,  with  that  wonderful  new  joy  running 
like  fire  through  every  fibre  of  her  being,  smiled 
involuntarily,  and  the  radiant  loveliness  of  a  beloved 
woman  transfigured  her  face. 

"I — I  thought  you  were  asleep,"  Raven  said. 
He  spoke  haltingly.  His  whole  aspect  was  that  of 
a  man  in  acute  distress. 

He  evidently  had  meant  his  caresses  only  for 
the  sleeping  woman.  The  waking  one  was  to  find 
everything  as  it  had  been  before.  There  was 
nothing  she  would  not  have  done  to  make  things 
easier  for  him.  The  last  few  minutes  had  taught 
her  what  he  was  to  her.  She  could  achieve  any- 
thing— even  the  checking  of  the  mad  beating  of  her 
heart  and  the  quenching  of  the  lovelight  in  her 
eyes.  She  sat  up  and  put  her  hands  to  her  dis- 
ordered hair  under  her  hat,  and  gave  a  little 
embarrassed  laugh — just  what  she  would  have  done 
if  she  had  awakened  and  found  him  there,  without 
that  amazing  interlude. 

"I — I  was  asleep,"  she  said.  "How  stupid  of 
me.  I  have  just  awakened — this  minute."  She 
rose  to  her  feet  and  walked  over  to  the  oval  mirror 
above  the  mantelpiece. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  while  she  tidied 
her  hair.  No  mention  of  the  kisses,  not  a  whisper 
of  the  safe  feeling  of  being  held  in  strong  arms — 
not  a  sign  that  a  few  moments  ago  she  had  been 
in  heaven. 

Raven  was  silent  too.  When  she  looked  round 
he  was  staring  down  at  the  couch  where  she  had 
been  sitting.  Not  a  word  from  him  either  regard- 
ing his  outburst  of  feeling  that  had  hinted  to  the 
trembling  woman  what  his  love  might  be. 
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It  was  she  who  spoke  first. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me  for  coming  back?" 

"No,  indeed."  His  voice  was  grave  and  kind 
—that  was  all,  the  voice  she  was  accustomed  to, 
the  voice  of  the  man  who  had  married  her  for  some 
reason  she  did  not  know,  but  not  for  love.  "I 
have  been  very  anxious  about  you." 

"I  am  very  sorry.  I  behaved  like  a  child.  I've 
come  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me." 

"Why  did  you  go?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  can  hardly  say,  I  don't  seem  to  know  myself. 
I  felt — forgive  me — I  felt  that  I  was  an  intolerable 
drag  on  you." 

"That  is  not  true."  His  voice  full  of  quiet 
sincerity. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  stay?"  she  asked. 

"Of  course  I  want  you  to  stay.  Your  place  is 
here." 

"Have  I  made  it  difficult  for  you?"  she  asked 
humbly.  "I  thought  of  that.  It  must  have  been 
hateful  to  have  to  keep  on  making  excuses  for  me." 

"I've  made  very  few.  I  have  seen  very  few 
people.  I  have  been  very  busy." 

"The  people  have  simply  thought  that  I  have 
been  away?" 

"Yes,  that's  all.     Where  have  you  been?" 

She  told  him. 

"I  expect  it  did  you  good,"  he  said  quietly. 
"You  look  ever  so  much  better." 

She  turned  away,  feeling  as  if  she  could  no  longer 
control  herself.  It  was  those  few  moments  in  his 
arms  that  had  made  the  difference — not  the  days  in 
the  cottage  at  Grandcourt.  But  how  tell  him? 
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Indeed  it  was  impossible  to  tell  him,  since  obviously 
he  did  not  want  to  know. 

They  met  at  dinner  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
as  if  the  curious  tragic  -  comedy  of  their  married 
existence  had  never  been  interrupted  —  two  people 
with  a  perfect  control  over  themselves,  two  people 
who  had  come  together  for  heaven  knows  what 
purpose,  but  certainly  not  for  the  sweet  and  wonder- 
ful one  that  alone  can  sanction  the  union  of  woman 
and  man. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  Raven  said. 
"  You  have  come  back  just  when  I  have  to  make 
a  decision.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  want  you  to  decide 
for  me." 

"About  what?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"  I  have  been  offered  the  post  of  guardian  to  the 
new  Rajah  of  Ghilrit.  He  is  a  boy.  The  Govern- 
ment have  decided  to  take  charge  of  him  until  he 
comes  of  age — at  sixteen.  It  is  a  matter  of  two 
years." 

"You  have  accepted?"  she  asked. 

"  Not  yet.  I  couldn't  do  that  without  consulting 
you." 

"Oh,  why?  I  have  no  claim  to  be  consulted." 
A  certain  reckless  spirit  had  entered  into  her.  It 
was  doubtless  the  reaction  after  those  emotions  of 
a  life-time  compressed  into  a  moment  or  two. 

^'Indeed  you  have.  Because,  if  I  go  out,  I  must 
go  out  alone." 

"  Oh— I  see  !  " 

"  I  shall  have  to  live  at  the  Palace  at  Krinagar," 
he  went  on  somewhat  hurriedly,  "and  take  entire 
charge  of  the  boy — and  of  everything  else.  That's 
the  mischief.  I  don't  see  how  you  could  possibly 
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come  out  with  me.  The  place  is  bound  to  be  a  bit 
unsettled,  and,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning,  they 
don't  want  me  to  have  a  separate  residence." 

Her  eyes  were  sparkling. 

11  It  means — you  will  be  practically  Regent?" 

"Yes — I  suppose  so." 

"Then  it's  all  right.  Your  career  hasn't  suffered 
—not  at  all.  They'd  never  offer  you  a  post  like 
that.  Oh,  thank  God ! "  Her  voice  was  broken. 
For  a  moment  her  head  was  bowed  over  her 
hands.  It  was  an  attitude  so  simple,  so  touching, 
that  Raven  was  evidently  greatly  disturbed.  He 
half  rose  in  his  seat,  and  then  sat  down  again. 
From  his  face  it  was  evident  that  he  was  placing 
the  most  rigorous  restraint  upon  himself.  Only 
she  was  not  looking.  If  she  had  been,  things 
might  have  turned  out  very  differently. 

"It  depends  entirely  on  you,"  he  said.  "I  want 
you  to  choose  for  me." 

"I  have  chosen.  You  must  go.  It  is  a  splendid 
post  —  you  are  practically  ruler  of  Ghilrit  —  that's 
what  it  comes  to,  doesn't  it?  I  don't  hesitate  for  a 
moment — you  must  go." 

"You  are  right,"  he  said  a  moment  later  in  his 
curt,  business-like  way.  "  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
go  back  to  Ghilrit.  I  am  to  sail  next  week." 

About  a  week  later  Major  Hayle,  at  the  Ritz 
Hotel,  where  he  was  staying,  received  a  letter  by 
the  morning  post,  which  he  read  over  several  times 
with  an  interest  that  in  a  less  reserved  person 
might  have  been  called  feverish.  He  was  so  far 
convalescent  that  he  could  get  about  with  the  aid 
of  a  couple  of  sticks,  and  the  doctor  predicted  that 
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in  about  another  week  he  would  be  his  own  self 
again.  He  was  sitting  at  breakfast  with  his  wife 
when  he  read  the  letter,  and  Cuckoo,  knowing 
every  passing  shadow  of  expression  on  the  face 
she  loved,  looked  across  at  him  and  smiled. 

" Something  pleases  you,  Dick?" 

"  It's  a  perfectly  splendid  offer,"  he  exclaimed. 
"By  George,  it  makes  me  a  proud  man,  Cuckoo, 
girl." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  A  letter  from  Raven.  He's  accepted  the  post 
of  guardian  to  the  new  Rajah.  He  wants  a  military 
secretary — that's  the  name  they're  giving  to  the  ap- 
pointment, but  he  says  it  really  means  a  fellow  to 
take  over  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  of  reor- 
ganising the  contingent.  He  says  he  would  like  to 
suggest  me  for  the  post,  and  wants  to  know  if  I'd 
be  inclined  to  take  it.  Of  course  it's  unofficial  ; 
he  wants  to  know  at  once,  because  he's  to  sail  next 
week,  and  it  doesn't  leave  much  time  to  choose 
somebody  else." 

Cuckoo's  eyes  were  wide  with  a  tremendous  dis- 
appointment. 

"Of  course  you  must  go,  Dick,"  she  said.  "It 
will  be  splendid  for  you.  And,  as  you  say,  it's  an 
honour  to  work  with  General  Raven.  Of  course 
you  must  be  ever  so  proud,  and  here  am  I  feeling 
like  a  silly  baby,  when  I  ought  to  be  simply  eaten 
up  with  pride  for  you." 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her. 

"A  year  won't  seem  long,  Cuckoo,  girl.  Then 
we'll  take  a  holiday  and  go  to  all  those  places  you 
wanted  to  see.  And  you  must  have  a  good  time 
over  here  and  enjoy  yourself  ever  so  much.  You've 
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got  such  heaps  of  friends.  You  must  go  down  to 
the  South  for  the  winter ;  you'll  seem  nearer  me 
there,  won't  you?" 

"Yes,  Dick."  She  was  all  smiles  again.  Her 
volatile  temperament  was  incapable  of  remaining 
long  in  the  depths.  "  Why  shouldn't  I  come  down 
as  far  as  Brindisi  with  you  next  week?  And  then 
I  can  go  back  to  Monte  and  join  the  Howards. 
They've  taken  a  villa,  so  I  can  stay  with  them  if  I 
like." 

"That  will  be  ripping,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  Lady 
Raven  will  come  down  too,  to  see  the  last  of  her 
husband.  Then  you  might  go  back  together.  You 
must  find  out  what  her  plans  are." 

"Yes,  of  course.  To  think  that  I  haven't  seen 
my  dear  Hersee  since  I've  been  home.  She's  been 
staying  away  a  long  time.  Does  he  write  as  if  she 
were  back?" 

"  Yes — at  least  it  seems  like  it." 

"I'll  call  to-day,"  she  announced.  She  was  all 
excitement.  The  idea  of  doing  something  was  life 
to  her. 

Major  Hayle  was  offered  the  appointment  as 
military  secretary  to  General  Sir  Alexander  Raven 
within  a  couple  of  days  of  his  receipt  of  the  latter's 
communication,  and  accepted  it. 

Three  days  before  he  was  to  sail  he  asked  his 
wife  if  she  had  made  her  arrangements  for  spending 
the  winter  with  her  friends  at  Monte  Carlo. 

"Do  you  know,  Dick,"  she  answered,  much  to 
his  amazement,  "I've  changed  my  mind.  I  don't 
think  I  shall  go  to  Monte,  after  all.  The  Howards' 
villa  seems  to  be  hopelessly  crowded,  and  I  believe 
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I  shall  have  a  better  time  if  I  stay  at  home — 
particularly  as  Hersee  Raven  will  be  here.  I  should 
love  to  be  near  her.  She  may  be  going  to  the  sea, 
and  I  thought  I'd  go  with  her." 

Major  Hayle,  who  had  the  greatest  esteem  and 
admiration  for  Lady  Raven,  acquiesced  in  the 
arrangement  with  delight. 

"  I  couldn't  leave  you  in  better  company,  Cuckoo, 
girl,"  he  said.  "  But  aren't  you  coming  to  see  the 
last  of  me?  Isn't  Lady  Raven  going  to  Brindisi?" 

"  No,  she  is  not.     I'll  come  if  you  like." 

"Well,  perhaps  you'd  better  not.  It's  a  long 
journey,  and  you'd  have  to  go  back  all  by  yourself, 
poor  little  Cuckoo,  girl." 

In  the  end  Cuckoo  did  not  even  go  to  the  station, 
but  she  clung  to  her  husband  in  the  hotel  sitting- 
room  as  if  she  would  never  let  him  go.  For  weeks 
afterwards  Richard  Hayle  felt  the  desperate  clasp 
of  her  arms. 


CHAPTER   V 

"  HERSEE,  were  you  sorry  when  Ahad  Singh  died?" 
Cuckoo  Hayle  asked  the  question,  and  Hersee 
looked  up  with  a  start.  The  two  women  were 
sitting  in  the  sun  in  the  loggia  of  a  villa  just 
below  the  rocky  summit  of  the  Island  of  Capri. 
Beneath  their  feet  stretched  the  terraced  gardens 
in  which  grew  all  sorts  of  semi-tropical  flowers  and 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  that  they  offered  a  feast  of 
colour  even  on  this  Christmas  Day. 

Hersee  had  taken  the  villa  nearly  three  weeks 
previously.  She  had  tried  a  couple  of  seaside 
places  —  one  in  Devonshire  and  one  on  the  East 
Coast — but  neither  had  agreed  with  her,  and  meet- 
ing a  friend  who  owned  the  Casa  al  Mar,  and 
wanted  to  let  it,  she  had  taken  it  for  three  months, 
acting  on  an  impulse  that  she  had  not  for  a  moment 
regretted.  She  had  left  Mrs  Hayle  in  England, 
but  she  had  hardly  arrived  in  Capri  when  she 
received  a  letter  from  Cuckoo,  begging  her  to  allow 
her  to  come  and  share  the  villa.  Hersee  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  felt  rather  churlish  in  not  inviting 
the  little  woman,  who  seemed  to  cling  to  her  in  a 
pathetic  way  since  her  husband's  departure  for 
Krinagar ;  so  she  instantly  telegraphed  back  a 
cordial  invitation. 

Mrs  Hayle  had  not  been  installed  in  the  villa  for 
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a  week  when  Hersee  received  a  letter  from  her 
brother,  saying  that  the  Duchess  of  Shale,  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  clients,  had  taken  a  villa 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  that  he  was 
invited  to  come  and  stay  with  her  for  a  week  in 
order  to  prescribe  certain  treatment  for  her  crippled 
step-son,  the  present  Duke.  He  added  that  he 
would  prefer  to  stay  at  the  Casa  al  Mar,  and  his 
sister  replied  that  she  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
have  him  with  her.  He  had  been  staying  with  her 
for  nearly  a  fortnight  now,  and  appeared  to  be 
obliged  to  prolong  his  stay,  as  the  young  Duke's 
condition  presented  certain  difficulties  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  cure.  Miss  Marsh,  his  secretary, 
accompanied  him,  and  was  also  enjoying  Lady 
Raven's  hospitality. 

Amy  Marsh  was  a  tall,  thin  girl  with  a  perfect 
complexion  and  a  mass  of  very  dark  hair  wound 
round  a  small  head.  She  had  an  intellectual  forehead 
and  beautiful  hazel  eyes.  She  was  his  secretary  and 
right-hand  woman,  and  part  of  her  duties  was  to  look 
nice,  and  he  had  always  expressed  a  partiality  for 
the  mixture  of  Persian  blue  and  violet.  Having 
been  with  him  nearly  five  years,  Miss  Marsh  knew 
that  Oliver  Roland  liked  her  to  wear  those  colours 
whenever  possible. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  on  a  brilliant  morning 
as  remotely  as  possible  removed  from  the  con- 
ventional picture  of  Christmas  Day.  The  sun  shone 
with  great  power,  tempered  by  a  cool  breeze  from 
the  sea.  All  around  flowers  were  blooming.  The 
sky  above  was  cloudlessly  blue.  At  breakfast-time 
presents  had  been  exchanged  between  the  members 
of  the  household ;  at  the  very  moment  when  she 
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spoke  Cuckoo  Hayle  was  holding  in  her  hand  an 
exquisite  old  enamelled  and  jewelled  bonbonniere, 
the  gift  of  Oliver  Roland,  and  wearing  round  her 
neck  a  beautiful  old  cinque-cento  chain  that  Hersee 
had  laid,  in  a  velvet  case,  beside  her  plate.  In  the 
afternoon  they  were  going  to  be  present  at  an  enter- 
tainment got  up  by  the  English  and  American 
visitors  at  the  chief  hotel,  and  in  the  evening  they 
were  dining  with  the  Duchess  of  Shale,  who  had  been 
transformed  by  Roland's  magical  ministrations  from  a 
bedridden  shadow  into  the  semblance  of  her  old  beauti- 
ful self,  and  whose  gratitude  was  such  that  she  could 
not  do  enough  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Casa  al  Mar. 

And  suddenly  into  the  brilliant  loveliness  of  this 
southern  winter  morning  Mrs  Hayle  dropped  her 
question,  like  a  bombshell — "  Hersee,  were  you  sorry 
when  Ahad  Singh  died?" 

Hersee  answered  without  hesitation  : 

"  What  an  extraordinary  question  !  What  made 
you  think  of  it  all  of  a  sudden,  Cuckoo?"  She  had 
grown  genuinely  fond  of  Mrs  Hayle.  The  older 
woman's  dependence  on  her  touched  the  strength 
in  her  nature.  Cuckoo  wanted  to  do  so  much  for 
her ;  she  followed  her  from  room  to  room :  she 
never  seemed  happy  unless  they  were  together. 
And  the  support  of  other  people  had  always  been 
the  girl's  metier  until  she  met  Raven  :  he  was  the 
only  person  she  had  ever  leaned  upon.  As  the  days 
passed,  to  her  own  amazement,  she  almost  forgot 
that  it  was  to  Cuckoo  Hayle's  deceit  and  treachery 
that  she  owed  the  tragedy  of  her  life.  So  does 
custom  deaden  even  those  feelings  that  at  first  we 
think  must  drive  us  out  of  our  minds  with  their 
poignancy.  All  Hersee's  bitter  resentment  had 
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turned  to  pity  during  Cuckoo's  stay  at  the  Casa 
al  Mar.  She  could  see  that  the  little  woman  was 
unhappy  beyond  all  power  of  expression  in  words. 

"I  don't  know,"  Mrs  Hayle  answered.  "I  can't 
help  thinking  about  Ahad  Singh  to-day.  Ever 
since  I  got  up  this  morning  the  thought  of  him  has 
been  with  me.  And  I  wondered  whether  you  were 
sorry  when  he  died." 

"  I — I  don't  think  I  could  say,"  said  Hersee 
slowly.  "One  hates  to  think  badly  of  the  dead. 
And  in  the  old  days  he  was  a  very  good  and  loyal 
friend  to  Oliver  and  myself.  Afterwards  he — he 
changed.  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  Perhaps 
power  turned  his  head." 

11 1  was  glad  when  he  died,"  said  Cuckoo,  between 
her  teeth.  As  she  looked  out  over  the  flower-filled 
gardens  to  the  sapphire  sea  her  dark  eyes  were 
hard  and  bright.  "  He  was  a  bad  man — he  was 
the  greatest  villain  who  ever  lived.  The  other  day, 
when  I  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  island 
on  the  rock,  where  Tiberius  used  to  sit  and  watch 
the  bodies  of  his  victims  pass  him  as  they  were 
thrown  down  from  above  into  the  sea,  all  those 
thousands  of  feet,  I  thought  of  Ahad  Singh.  He 
could  have  watched  them  like  Tiberius — and  smiled." 

"  Oh,  "said  Hersee,  in  a  shocked  voice,  "I  don't 
think  you  ought  to  say  that,  Cuckoo.  It  sounds 
so  dreadful  when  a  man  is  dead." 

"I  don't  care — it's  true;  I  know  it  is.  And  he 
deserved  to  die." 

Hersee  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  she  said 
quietly  : 

"I  try  to  think  as  well  of  him  as  I  can — to  forget 
the  days  at  Shrivnal." 
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"Can  you?"  cried  Cuckoo.  "I  can't!  To-day 
—now,  this  very  minute,  I  can  see  it  all.  I  can  see 
all  of  us  women  herded  up  in  that  bungalow,  the 
great  mountain  behind  us  that  never  seemed  to 
catch  the  sun,  the  view  across  the  valley,  the  snow 
mountains,  and  the  funny  patchwork  of  the  fields 
down  below.  I  can  see  the  Sikhs'  camp  and  the 
horses  tethered  in  the  lines.  I  can  live  again  that 
evening  when  the  news  came — standing  in  the 
compound  with  the  dogs — I  can  hear  the  boom  of 
the  fort  being  blown  up !  "  Her  face  was  ghastly 
white;  she  put  her  hands  to  her  ears.  "O  Hersee 
— I  see  it  all  the  time — I  see  it  and  hear  it  until 
I  think  I  shall  go  mad  !  " 

Hersee  hesitated  a  moment ;  she  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  Intimacy  between  them  was  impos- 
sible ;  there  was  so  much  they  could  not  discuss, 
each  knowing,  and  yet  each  not  knowing,  that  the 
other  knew.  General  sympathy  was  all  she  could 
offer. 

"  My  dear  Cuckoo,  you  mustn't  give  way  like 
that,"  she  said.  "It's  all  over  and  done  with." 

"  But  our  men  are  out  there.  That's  what  makes 
me  think  of  it  all  the  time." 

"  Our  men  are  putting  things  to  rights.  When 
we  go  out  again  it  will  be  a  safe  and  well-governed 
state.  You  mustn't  encourage  these  morbid 
thoughts."  Abruptly  she  changed  the  subject. 
"  Isn't  it  wonderful  what  Oliver  is  doing  for  the 
little  Duke?" 

"Yes;  your  brother  is  a  very  wonderful  man," 
said  Cuckoo.  "  He  reminds  me  of  a  magician. 
Look  at  the  Duchess  herself.  I  was  told  she  went 
to  bed  after  her  husband  and  son  were  drowned  in  the 
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Gulf  of  Lyons  and  never  got  up  until  Mr  Roland 
went  to  see  her." 

"I  believe  it's  true,"  Hersee  replied.  "Her 
gratitude  is  pathetic." 

"There's  a  chance  for  him,"  Cuckoo  laughed  a 
little  harshly.  "  He  ought  to  marry  her.  She'd 
have  him  like  a  shot.  She  has  loads  of  money — 
and  what  an  advertisement." 

Hersee  stared  at  her.  The  remark  was  so  unlike 
Cuckoo,  so  vulgar,  so  impossible. 

"  I  don't  think  Oliver  has  any  such  idea,"  she 
answered  quietly. 

"Of  course,  I  didn't  mean  it,  silly,"  retorted 
Cuckoo,  still  in  the  same  curiously  frivolous  tone. 

"I  have  an  idea  that  Oliver  will  marry  Amy 
Marsh,"  Hersee  went  on,  more  for  something  to 
say  than  anything  else.  She  felt  curiously  embar- 
rassed. She  had  noticed  things  that  she  was  un- 
willing to  give  credence  to. 

"The  secretary,"  cried  Cuckoo.  "  Good  heavens! 
What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"  I  couldn't  tell  you.  But  I  have  thought  it  ever 
since  I  came  back  from  India.  I  think  she  is  a 
very  nice  girl." 

"  I  think  she's  a  cat,"  said  Cuckoo  viciously. 

Hersee  looked  at  her  with  a  pained  and  puzzled 
light  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  why?  She  does  her  work  splendidly,  and 
she's  invaluable  to  Oliver,  and  I'm  sure  she's  not 
a  bit  in  the  way." 

"She's  a  cat,"  Cuckoo  repeated. 

Whereat  Hersee  formed  her  own  conclusions — 
totally  erroneous  ones,  as  it  happened,  but  such  as 
disturbed  her  more  than  a  little. 
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A  couple  of  cablegrams  from  their  respective 
husbands  arrived  just  then,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously they  both  moved  away  from  each  other 
to  read  the  messages  in  solitude. 

There  was  a  pretence  at  a  Christmas  atmosphere 
at  luncheon,  for  which  meal  Roland  returned  from 
the  Duchess  of  Shale's  villa.  There  was  a  plum 
pudding  that  Hersee  had  made  herself.  Lean 
fowls  did  duty  for  turkey,  and  Cuckoo's  childish 
humour  had  provided  boxes  of  crackers  that  she 
had  written  home  for.  Roland  pulled  several  with 
Amy  Marsh,  and  read  the  love  mottoes  to  her  with 
impassioned  effect.  But  his  eyes  strayed  constantly 
to  Cuckoo's  face,  and  once  she  happened  to  catch 
the  secretary  looking  at  her  with  a  gaze  of  sheer 
malevolence.  Cuckoo  knew  what  she  meant  when 
she  said  that  Amy  Marsh  was  a  cat. 

Afterwards  the  women  went  to  dress  for  the  enter- 
tainment at  the  hotel.  Amy  Marsh  was  going  too, 
although  she  was  not  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Duchess  of  Shale  in  the  evening.  At  the  Casa  al 
Mar,  however,  she  was  treated  as  one  of  the  family. 
Cuckoo  came  down  first,  and  found  Roland  in  the 
square,  marble-flagged  hall. 

"  Are  you  coming  too?"  she  asked. 

"No;  I  have  to  get  back  to  the  youngster,"  he 
answered.  "Come  into  the  study  for  a  minute. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you."  His  tone  was  authorita- 
tive, and  she  flushed,  as  she  answered  : — 

"  The  others  will  be  down  in  a  minute." 

"Then  come  until  they  are  down.  I  never  get 
a  word  with  you."  His  voice  was  low  and 
hoarse.  "You  avoid  me,  and  you  do  it  most 
successfully  ! " 
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"Oh,  please,"  she  murmured,  "I  wish  you 
wouldn't  talk  like  that !  " 

"Then  come  in  here  for  a  minute."  He  held 
open  the  door  of  the  lofty,  frescoed  room  that  the 
English  owner  of  the  villa  had  turned  into  a  book- 
lined  study.  "Don't  waste  time,"  he  muttered, 
with  scarcely  controlled  impatience. 

She  passed  in  —  a  charming,  delicate  figure  in 
white  serge,  with  a  winged  toque  swathed  in  a 
voluminous  veil — a  veritable  fairy  against  his  power- 
ful bulk.  He  shut  the  door  and  followed  her  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

She  turned  and  faced  him  like  an  animal  at  bay. 

"  How  much  do  you  know?"  she  asked. 

"  About  the  death  of  John  Mackay?  Everything, 
I  believe,"  he  answered.  "Peter  told  me — I  don't 
know  why.  It  was  when  I  was  going  up  to  the 
Semitje,  and  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  deliver  to  your 
husband,  if  he  should  ring  up  the  fort,  and  give 
me  a  certain  message." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  me  to  do?  " 

"Not  at  the  time,  when  I  heard  about  the  plans 
of  the  forts  having  found  their  way  into  Peter's 
hands,  I  knew." 

She  was  white  to  the  lips. 

Roland  smiled. 

"I  assure  you  I  shall  never  want  anything  from 
you — only  a  little  kindness." 

Her  cheeks  flamed,  the  tone  of  his  voice  ruffled 
her.  He  came  and  took  her  hands  in  his.  She 
snatched  her  hands  away.  There  was  something 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice  more  hideous  than  any  task 
that  had  been  set  by  Ahad  Singh.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  eyes — a  light  that  no  woman  can  mistake. 
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"You  know  I  must  see  you."  His  voice  sent  a 
flame  into  her  eyes. 

"  You've  no  business  to  talk  like  that.  It's  un- 
manly. I  am  a  guest  in  your  sister's  house.  How 
dare  you  persecute  me?" 

"  Oh,  what  hard  words.  Please,  do  I  deserve 
them?" 

"Yes,  a  thousand  times  yes.  You  ought  to  leave 
me  alone." 

"  I  can't."  The  concentrated  passion  in  his  low 
voice  made  her  draw  away  from  him  ;  but  he 
followed  her  and  took  one  of  her  hands  and  held  it, 
in  spite  of  her  sharp  struggle  to  release  herself. 

"How  dare  you?"  she  gasped.  "Some  one  will 
come." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Hersee  has  to  interview  the  gardener,  whose 
wife  is  ill,  and  Amy  Marsh  is  putting  on  all  her 
finery.  I  must  speak  to  you.  You're  driving  me 
distracted.  I  ask  so  little.  Only  a  kind  word — an 
hour  or  so  of  your  company.  And  you  shun  me 
as  if  I  were  the  plague." 

"  I  won't  listen  to  you,"  she  said,  with  averted 
face.  "It's  monstrous.  I  shall  go  back  to  England 
to-morrow ! " 

"I  shall  follow  you.  Don't  be  foolish.  You'd 
much  better  give  me  the  little  I  ask — just  a  crust 
flung  to  a  starving  man  ! " 

She  tried  again  to  wrench  her  hand  away,  but 
vainly.  It  was  like  a  butterfly  in  his  powerful 
grasp.  She  looked  at  his  fist  fthat  closed  over  it, 
and  shuddered. 

"  I  am  starving,"  he  went  on,  his  lips  close  to 
her  ear.  "And  a  starving  man  is  easily  satisfied. 
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You  are  a  clever  woman — you  know  that.  You 
know  that  I  love  you." 

"  You  must  be  mad,"  she  said  below  her  breath. 

"  Of  course  I  am  mad.  Do  you  suppose  other- 
wise I  should  tell  you  that  I  love  you — a  little  bit  of 
ice  and  thistledown,  a  woman  not  worth  conquering 
by  a  strong  man?  Of  course  I'm  mad.  You've 
driven  me  mad,  because,  although  I  know  you 
inside  out  and  can  read  you  from  A  to  Z,  there's 
something  in  you  that  escapes  me,  and  that  I  am 
obliged  to  pursue.  And  I  tell  you — I  warn  you 
once  again,  and  for  the  last  time — I  don't  ask  much — 
a  little  kindness,  a  little  friendship,  a  few  of  your 
babyish  smiles,  an  hour  or  so  of  your  companionship 
every  day.  Now,  come,  is  that  much  ? " 

4 'It's  more  than  I  can  give  you,"  she  answered 
bravely. 

11  Really.  Have  you  thought?  In  return  for — 
well,  you  know  what.  It's  less  than  poor  Peter 
asked  you  for  !  " 

"  It's  more  than  I  can  give,"  she  repeated. 

"Then  I  shall  ask  more — perhaps."  His  face 
was  quite  close  to  hers,  his  hand  released  hers,  but 
his  arms  went  round  her,  he  lifted  her  from  her 
feet. 

She  gave  a  sharp  little  cry,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  sound  caused  them  to  look  towards  the 
door.  It  was  open,  and  the  tall,  slim  form  of  Amy 
Marsh  stood  on  the  threshold. 


CHAPTER   VI 

"I  WAS  just  trying  to  show  Mrs  Hayle  the  idea 
of  those  new  exercises,  Amy,"  he  said.  "You 
agree  with  me,  don't  you,  that  they're  going  to  be 
splendidly  useful?  You're  the  only  one  who's  seen 
them  properly  as  yet,  so  you  ought  to  know." 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr  Roland,"  the  girl  answered,  "I 
think  they're  going  to  be  quite  wonderful."  She 
turned  to  Cuckoo,  and  added:  "Don't  you  think 
so  too,  Mrs  Hayle?" 

A  few  minutes  later  they  all  were  on  their  way 
to  the  entertainment  at  the  hotel.  Cuckoo,  sitting 
upright  in  her  chair,  did  not  hear  a  word  of  the 
songs  or  the  amusing  games  of  charades  and  dumb 
crambo  ;  she  did  not  see  a  single  light  burning  on 
the  huge  Christmas  tree  that  the  "padrone"  had 
provided  for  his  English  guests,  who,  he  knew, 
were  mad  enough  to  wish  to  mock  the  southern 
sunshine  with  a  pretence  of  silver-powder  frost  and 
cotton-wool  snow.  It  was  all  a  blur  to  her — voices 
and  lights  and  songs,  and  all  the  merry  make- 
shifts and  contrivances  of  amateur  acting. 

Her  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  girl  who 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  Hersee — with  Amy  Marsh. 
She  had  always  distrusted  Roland's  secretary.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  who  never  got  on  well  with 
dependents  in  any  capacity.  And  she  had  a  feeling 
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that  Amy  Marsh  disliked  her  and  resented  Roland's 
attentions  to  her.  She  would  never  have  gone  as 
far  as  to  definitely  think  of  such  a  possibility  had 
not  Hersee  said  that  she  had  always  believed  her 
brother  would  marry  Amy  Marsh.  Therefore  it 
was  clear  that  there  was  a  probability  of  such  an 
event — no  doubt  before  she  came  on  the  scene.  No 
doubt,  of  course,  that  Amy  Marsh  wanted  to  marry 
Roland.  Anybody  could  see  that  she  was  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  him.  This  was  actually  not 
the  case  :  Amy  Marsh  was  perfectly  capable  of  con- 
trolling her  feelings,  only  she  had  betrayed  them 
once  or  twice  to  Cuckoo,  as  a  woman  will  always 
do  to  a  woman  of  whom  she  is  desperately  jealous. 

Hence  Cuckoo's  sharp  pronouncement  that  the 
secretary  was  a  cat.  She  had  caught  her  listening 
to  what  Roland  said  to  her  once  or  twice.  On  one 
occasion  Amy  Marsh  had  been  hurrying  down  a 
corridor  when  Cuckoo  came  out  of  the  study,  where 
she  had  been  alone  with  Roland.  And  on  several 
occasions  she  had  surprised  a  look  of  malevolent 
hatred  in  the  girl's  eyes. 

And  now  she  was  placed  by  Roland's  insensate 
behaviour  to  a  certain  extent  in  Amy  Marsh's  power. 
The  girl  had  seen  her  in  his  arms  ;  she  must  have 
taken  in  the  whole  scene  while  she  stood  in  the 
doorway.  Roland's  excuse  had  been  too  puerile  for 
words,  and  only  accepted  because  it  happened  to  be 
acceptable.  The  girl  was  not  in  a  position  to 
question  her  employer's  actions ;  neither  did  she 
want  to  do  so,  of  that  Cuckoo  was  sure.  She  could 
only  look  upon  the  woman  Roland  thus  favoured 
with  an  increasing  hatred.  And  she  would  never 
believe  that  Roland's  attentions  were  unwelcome  to 
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her.     Not  knowing  the  hideous  position,  how  could 
she  be  expected  to? 

Here  was  she,  Cuckoo  Hayle,  who  adored  her 
husband,  placed  in  this  odious  and  intolerable 
position.  Roland's  secretary  believed  that  she  was 
allowing  him  to  make  love  to  her.  That  dark- 
haired,  white-faced  cat  must  think  she  was  a  cheap 
flirt ;  perhaps,  even  worse,  she  imagined  that  she,  a 
married  woman,  abused  Lady  Raven's  hospitality  in 
order  to  carry  on  a  sordid  intrigue  with  her  brother. 
It  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  stand.  She 
worked  herself  up  into  a  state  of  blind  rage.  By 
the  time  the  entertainment  was  over  she  was  hardly 
sane.  There  were  no  half-measures  about  her  nature. 
She  would  willingly  have  stretched  both  Roland  and 
Amy  Marsh  dead  at  her  feet. 

When  Cuckoo  and  Roland  left  the  villa  to  dine 
with  the  Duchess  of  Shale  Amy  Marsh  was  left 
alone  in  the  Casa  al  Mar.  She  had,  naturally 
enough,  not  been  included  in  the  invitation  to  dine 
with  the  Duchess  of  Shale.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Duchess  was  unaware  of  her  existence,  and  Amy  had 
laid  strict  injunctions  on  her  sister,  who  had  intro- 
duced Roland's  name  and  fame  to  Her  Grace's  notice, 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  she  had  in  any  way 
suggested  the  great  health  culture  specialist's  minis- 
trations as  a  cure  for  her  curious  and  baffling 
malady,  which  was,  in  effect,  no  disease,  but  a 
sheer  lack  of  the  elements  and  forces  that  make 
for  health  in  the  human  body. 

Amy  ate  a  very  good  dinner,  although  she  looked 
pale  and  miserable.  She  looked,  in  fact,  as  if  she 
had  been  crying  bitterly  and  violently.  But  old 
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Antonio,  the  butler,  found  that  the  signorina 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  several  savoury  dishes 
that  he  offered  her.  It  was  a  case  of  matter  victorious 
over  mind,  and  no  doubt  attributable  to  Amy's  firm 
and  profound  belief  in  and  practice  of  her  employer's 
methods  that  the  sorrows  of  her  heart  and  mind  could 
not  touch  the  health  of  her  body  and  left  her  splendid 
appetite  absolutely  unimpaired. 

Afterwards  she  went  into  the  salon  —  the  long 
room  that  opened  on  to  the  southern  garden,  where 
the  roses  were  blooming  —  and  sat  down  and  took 
up  a  book  and  tried  to  read.  But  in  a  few  minutes 
she  gave  it  up.  She  threw  the  book  down,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept.  She  wept 
for  about  half  an  hour  without  cessation — she  cried 
until  she  could  cry  no  more.  And  all  for  the  sake 
of  the  man  she  had  seen  holding  another  woman  in 
his  arms  that  very  day. 

"What  a  Christmas — what  a  Christmas!"  Amy 
fingered  the  rope  of  white  coral  round  her  neck. 
Some  of  her  tears  had  fallen  on  it,  and  it  was  wet 
to  the  touch.  That  was  appropriate,  for  Roland 
had  given  it  to  her  that  morning. 

Presently  Amy's  acute  distress  manifested  itself 
in  an  ungovernable  restlessness.  Her  tears  had 
not  helped  her  at  all ;  they  had  certainly  not  borne 
away  her  anguish  on  their  bitter  tide.  She  was  not 
a  woman  given  to  shedding  tears,  and  all  that  the 
unaccustomed  indulgence  left  her  with  was  a  rack- 
ing headache.  Her  heart-ache  was  not  diminished 
by  so  much  as  a  pang. 

Whether  she  had  ever  hoped  that  Roland  would 
one  day  ask  her  to  be  his  wife  she  would  hardly 
have  admitted  even  to  herself.  But  she  was  forced 
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to  admit  her  own  absorbing  passion  for  him,  because 
it  regulated  every  action  of  her  life.  He  was  the 
mainspring  of  her  existence  —  had  been  for  years. 
What  he  did,  what  he  said,  how  he  looked  at  her — 
that  made  her  day.  If  he  were  put  out  she  was 
miserable,  if  he  were  despondent  she  suffered,  if  he 
were  more  than  especially  kind  she  was  radiant  and 
would  not  have  changed  places  with  a  queen.  As 
far  as  that  went,  he  was  always  kind  in  a  careless, 
brotherly  way,  mixed  with  that  kind  of  half-humorous 
confidence  that  sometimes  made  her  heart  ache 
intolerably,  because  she  took  it  as  a  sign  of  how 
little  she  really  counted  in  his  life.  He  was  used  to 
her,  in  the  same  way  as  he  was  used  to  his  pen  or 
to  his  writing-chair.  He  would  miss  her  if  she  left 
him,  because  she  was  useful.  That  was  all. 

And  now  she  was  to  be  robbed  of  even  the  little 
he  had  given  her.  This  woman  had  come  between 
them.  Roland  never  lingered  over  his  work  now  ; 
he  never  stopped  to  chat ;  he  was  always  anxious  to 
get  his  correspondence  over  and  rush  away.  He 
stopped  at  the  Duchess  of  Shale's  villa  no  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  never  talked  to 
her  now  of  the  marvellous  cure  he  was  effecting,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  beginning,  or  expatiated  on  the 
fame  and  success  that  would  come  to  him  in  a  little 
while,  when  that  rejuvenated  and  revitalised  and 
rebeautified  lady  would  burst  on  her  old  world,  that 
would  not  recognise  in  her  the  grey  and  listless 
wreck  they  had  come  to  know  her  as  since  her 
husband's  tragic  death.  He  confined  himself  entirely 
to  business,  and  sometimes  she  even  thought  that  he 
hardly  attended  to  that. 

Her   rage   against   Mrs   Hayle   knew  no   bounds. 
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The  woman  had  a  husband  already.  Why  should 
she  carry  on  a  flirtation  with  the  brother  of  the 
woman  in  whose  house  she  was  staying?  It  was 
monstrous.  It  was  shameful.  She  could  have  no 
loyalty,  no  sense  of  decency.  She  lingered  in  rooms 
alone  with  Roland  ;  she  always  managed  to  be 
walking  in  the  garden  when  the  others  were  indoors, 
so  that  he  could  go  out  and  join  her  ;  she  always  kept 
him  stuck  to  her  side  if  they  went  on  an  excursion. 
In  fact,  she  had  taken  complete  possession  of  him— 
the  little  brown-eyed  cat  that  he  was  always  likening 
to  a  Tanagra  statuette. 

Thus  the  position  presented  itself  to  Amy's 
jealousy -jaundiced  eyes.  The  point  is  whether,  if 
she  had  known  the  truth,  she  would  have  been  much 
happier. 

When  she  had  paced  the  drawing  -  room  about  a 
hundred  times  she  went  out  into  the  garden  ;  but 
it  was  cold,  or,  at  least,  she  was,  being  of  a  very 
chilly  disposition,  so  she  came  back  into  the  house 
and  entered  the  study,  which  was  the  room  Roland 
used  most  in  the  house.  As  she  entered  it  the 
blinding  tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes  again.  That 
hideous  picture  was  etched  on  her  mind  with  a 
burning  corrosive — Roland  holding  Mrs  Hayle  in 
his  arms,  lifted  right  off  the  ground,  about  to  be 
clasped  to  his  breast  in  a  passionate  embrace.  That 
was  what  she  had  seen ;  and  she  would  see  it  for 
ever  ;  never  would  the  horror  and  agony  of  it  fade 
from  her  mind.  It  tainted  the  air  of  the  room — the 
air  that  was  sweet  with  violets,  his  favourite  flower, 
the  air  that  up  till  then  had  been  warm  and  glowing 
with  the  memory  of  many  hours  spent  with  him  in 
there — busy  hours,  crowded  with  work,  and  with  only 
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short  intervals  for  mutual  interchange  of  thought, 
but  to  her  full  of  a  complete  satisfaction  in  that  she 
shared  his  daily  life.  Now  it  was  all  over ;  she 
would  never  feel  like  that  again.  She  would  know 
that  while  he  worked,  while  he  talked,  while  he 
joked  with  her  he  was  thinking  of  another  woman. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  following  day  Hersee  went  over  to  Naples  by 
the  afternoon  boat,  and  wanted  Amy  to  write  out 
a  list^of  stores  and  other  things  that  were  necessary. 
Hersee  did  not  shine  as  a  housekeeper,  and  found 
the  girl  invaluable.  Cuckoo  was  not  going  to 
Naples.  She  had  pleaded  a  headache,  and  said 
she  would  spend  the  afternoon  in  the  garden 
reading  a  book. 

In  ^the  lounge  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  Naples 
Hersee  picked  up  an  English  newspaper.  One 
paragraph  caught  her  eye  instantly.  It  had  a 
staring  headline  : 

"  FAMINE  AND  PLAGUE  IN  GHILRIT." 
She  went  on  to  read,  hardly  daring  to  draw  breath, 
that  in  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
Ghilrit  a  great  famine  was  raging,  the  outcome  of  the 
burning  of  the  crops  and  the  general  devastation  of 
the  land  that  followed  the  rebellion  of  the  summer. 
As  a  consequence  the  dreaded  plague  had  attacked 
the  people.  It  was  believed  that  it  originated  because 
the  water  supply  from  the  rivers  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  carcasses  of  the  slain  cattle  and  horses.  The 
situation  was  believed  to  be  serious,  and  relief 
measures  were  being  undertaken  with  all  haste. 
Famine,  plague  —  those  two  deadliest  foes  of 
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humanity — surrounded  her  husband  ;  and  he  had 
not  said  a  word.  Hersee  recalled  his.  last  letter — 
that  trite  epistle  full  of  small  news,  nothing  vital, 
nothing  affecting  himself,  a  foolish  story  or  two  of 
the  new  Rajah's  ingenuous  ideas  about  Western 
things.  And  he  must  have  known  !  The  paper 
stated  that  the  outbreak  had  originated  more  than 
a  month  ago.  He  must  have  gone  out  there  just 
as  it  was  beginning.  And  he  had  not  said  a  word. 

Her  mind  was  made  up  before  she  had  finished 
reading.  Her  brother,  from  whom  she  had  parted 
on  arrival,  and  to  whom  she  had  given  the  hotel 
as  a  rendezvous,  came  in  just  as  she  was  having 
her  handbag  put  into  a  cab  to  drive  to  the  quay. 

When  they  had  taken  their  places  on  board  the 
little  steamer,  and  the  glorious  panorama  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  was  receding  in  a  mist  of  iridescent 
winter  sunshine,  Hersee  began  : 

"  I  am  going  out  to  Krinagar,"  she  said.  "  I  shall 
sail  by  the  next  boat." 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  startled,  "  why  are  you  doing 
that?" 

"Because  I  think  I  may  be  wanted.  Have  you 
seen  the  papers  to-day?  There  is  famine  out 
there." 

"Bound  to  be,"  he  said.  "Absolutely  foregone 
conclusion,  after  the  way  the  troops  treated  the  crops. 
I  said  it  was  a  mistake  at  the  time,  and  would  react 
on  their  own  heads." 

"There  is  plague." 

"Plague,"  he  exclaimed.  "You  can't  go  out 
then,  Hersee.  I  won't  hear  of  it." 

"Would  you  have  me  stay  over  here  when  my 
husband  is  out  there,  Roland?" 
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"  Your  husband  is  in  no  danger." 

"  But  others  are.  There  is  Shrivnal,  too.  You 
know  how  primitive  the  nursing  arrangements  were  ; 
and  half  the  Europeans  have  left.  There  is  every 
reason  why  I  should  go,  Noll  ;  and  nothing  you  can 
say  can  stop  me." 

When  they  reached  the  Casa  al  Mar  about  noon 
Cuckoo  Hayle  came  running  down  the  steps  that 
led  from  the  loggia  to  meet  them.  Her  face  was 
grey  and  drawn,  and  they  saw  that  she  held  a 
letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Hersee,"  she  cried,  in  a  strained,  harsh  voice, 
"I  thought  you  were  never  coming  back.  Oh, 
I've  had  awful  news.  I'm  half  out  of  my  mind. 
Have  you  heard  too?  Do  you  know  what's  going 
on  in  Krinagar?  " 

Hersee  signed  to  her  brother  to  go  on  into  the 
house.  She  put  her  arm  round  the  little  woman's 
shoulders. 

"  You  must  be  brave,  Cuckoo,"  she  said  gently. 

4 'How  can  I  be  brave,  Hersee?  Do  you  realise — 
they've  got  famine  and  plague?  How  can  you  be  so 
calm?  Your  husband  is  there  too.  Oh,  I  shall  go 
mad  if  I  have  to  stay  here.  Dick  writes  so 
guardedly " 

"You  have  heard  it  from  your  husband,"  cried 
Hersee. 

"Yes,  of  course.  Dick  knows  I  would  never 
forgive  him  if  he  kept  me  in  ignorance.  Besides, 
he  believes  in  letting  me  share  things.  Only  he  says 
that  he  won't  be  able  to  write  much,  and  that 
they  expect  a  rather  tough  time  —  that's  how  he 
puts  it.  And  I  know  what  that  means.  It  means 
that  he'll  be  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  exposing  himself 
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to  every  danger.  And  I  simply  can't  bear  the 
thought  of  it.  I  shall  go  mad  !  You  don't  know 
Dick — all  his  soldiers  are  his  children.  He  never 
spares  himself  or  thinks  of  himself  at  all." 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  Hersee  went  to  her 
own  room  in  order  to  get  through  some  arrears 
of  correspondence.  She  had  quite  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  out  to  Krinagar  as  soon  as  she  could 
settle  her  affairs,  shut  up  the  villa,  and  get  her 
belongings  together.  She  decided  not  to  leave 
Italy,  but  to  join  a  boat  at  Brindisi.  A  few 
telegrams  to  London  were  all  that  were  needed  to 
transact  the  necessary  financial  business,  and  the 
clothes  she  had  with  her  would  be  perfectly  suitable 
for  India.  Her  furs  she  would  take  with  her,  and 
give  her  jewel -case  to  Oliver  to  take  back  to  her 
bank  when  he  went  home. 

The  next  morning,  after  Roland  had  gone  to 
the  Duchess's  villa,  Cuckoo  Hayle  came  into  the 
room  Hersee  used  as  her  private  den. 

"I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Hersee,"  she  said, 
"but  I've  simply  got  to  talk  to  you.  Your  brother 
tells  me  you're  going  out  to  Krinagar." 

"Yes,"  she  said;  "I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
go.  I  think  I  may  be  of  use." 

Suddenly  Cuckoo  came  and  knelt  down  beside 
her  and  grasped  both  her  hands,  looking  into  her 
face  with  burning  eyes. 

"  Take  me  with  you,  Hersee.     Let  me  come  too." 

"Oh  no,"  exclaimed  the  other.  "That  would 
be  impossible.  My  dear  Cuckoo,  I  couldn't  think 
of  such  a  thing.  Your  husband  would  never 
forgive  me." 

"  My  husband  is  in  as  much  danger  as  yours — 
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more,  perhaps.  If  you  can  go  to  General  Raven, 
I  can  go  to  Dick." 

A  slow  flush  crept  into  Hersee's  cheeks  as  she 
answered  in  a  low  voice : 

"You  don't  understand,  Cuckoo.  You  are  not 
fit  to  go  out  there.  You  are  not  strong  ;  you  don't 
know  anything  about  nursing.  I  am  as  strong  as 
a  horse  ;  I  am  accustomed  to  looking  after  other 
people.  Believe  me,  dear,  it's  out  of  the  question." 

"If  you  can  go,  I  can  go,"  repeated  Cuckoo 
obstinately.  "  If  you  go,  Hersee,  I  shall  go.  You 
can't  stop  me." 

"You  will  make  it  intensely  difficult  for  your 
husband." 

"  Not  more  than  you  for  yours." 

Hersee  flushed  more  deeply  still. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  am  going  to  my  husband 
at  all,"  she  said,  speaking  with  difficulty.  "I  quite 
appreciate  the  difficulties.  Cuckoo,  you  are  a  woman  ; 
you  can  understand.  Perhaps  I  shan't  even  let  him 
know  that  I  am  there.  I  don't  know." 

"Of  course  I  understand,"  flashed  the  elder 
woman,  her  pretty,  gay  voice  trembling  with  emotion. 
"  Don't  I  feel  just  the  same?  You  must  be  near  him 
— at  any  cost,  in  case — in  case " 

She  broke  down  then,  and  hid  her  face  in  Hersee's 
lap,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Hersee  stroked  the  yellow  head. 

"Don't  let  us  talk  about  it  any  more,  dear,"  she 
counselled  tenderly. 

"But  I  will  talk  about  it.  I  must."  Cuckoo 
raised  her  head.  There  was  a  look  in  the  brown 
eyes,  a  fold  in  the  pretty  red  lips  that  startled  Hersee. 
"You  must  listen  to  me,  Hersee.  You  must  take 
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me  seriously.  It  isn't  only  that  I  want  to  get  to 
Dick.  There's  something  else.  I  can't  explain. 
But  I  couldn't  be  left  without  you  to  lean  on — with- 
out you  to  take  care  of  me.  I  know  it  sounds 
ridiculous — I'm  so  much  older  than  you  ;  but  I  can't 
help  it.  You're  so  strong ;  you're  my  sheet  anchor. 
I  don't  know  what  would  happen  to  me  if  you  left  me 
behind.  Hersee,  I'm  frightened — I'm  terrified  when 
I  think  of  it."  And  there  was  sheer  terror  in  her 
voice. 

Again  Hersee  tried  to  soothe  her. 

"My  dear,  don't  excite  yourself  like  this.  You'll 
make  yourself  ill." 

"Hersee,  don't  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  baby!" 
Cuckoo  answered  violently.  "  I  tell  you  —  I'm 
terrified.  And  I  can't  tell  you  why.  I  can't — I 
can't !  You  are  the  last  person  on  earth  I  could 
tell." 

Hersee  bent  down. 

"Cuckoo,"  she  said,  very  quietly,  "do  you  mean 
— my  brother?" 

The  older  woman  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

"O  Hersee,"  she  moaned,  "do  you  know?  Oh, 
how  can  you  know?" 

"  I  fear  that  Oliver  has  behaved  very  badly  to  you," 
said  Hersee  quietly.  "Cuckoo,  dear,  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  your  fault,  and  you  must  forget  all  about  it." 

"O  Hersee,  he  is  your  brother!  How  can  I 
speak  against  him?"  Cuckoo  retorted.  "You've 
done  everything  for  me ;  but  for  you  I  shouldn't 
be  alive.  And  yet — I  must  say,  I'm  terrified  of  him. 
I've  tried  to  tell  him,  I've  tried  to  show  him  that 
it's  no  use — no  earthly  use.  But  he's  so  strong — 
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you  know  yourself  how  strong  he  is,  what  a  will 
he's  got.  And  last  night " 

"  Last  night !  "  she  said.  "  Cuckoo,  what  do  you 
mean?" 

"I  must  tell  you,"  said  the  other  woman  between 
strangling  sobs.  "I  can't  help  it,  if  he  is  your 
brother.  I'm  afraid  of  him.  Last  night,  when  you 
had  gone  to  write  your  letters,  he  told  me  that  you 
were  going  to  Krinagar,  and  he  said — he  said  that 
I  was  everything  in  the  world  to  him,  and  that  I 
must  leave  my  husband  and  become  his  wife.  He 
said  that  he  would  never  rest  until  that  had  come 
to  pass.  I  told  him,  as  I  have  always  told  him,  that 
I  adore  my  husband — that  he  is  the  only  man  in 
the  world  for  me ;  but  he  would  not  listen.  O 
Hersee,  I  think  he  was  mad." 

"Oliver  said  this  last  night!"  repeated  Hersee,  in 
a  strange,  hard  voice. 

"Yes,  I  have  told  you;  when  you  had  gone  to 
write  we  were  left  alone.  O  Hersee,  I'm  terrified. 
And  now  you  are  angry  with  me." 

"I  am  not  angry  with  you,  Cuckoo,"  said  Hersee 
slowly.  "And  I've  changed  my  mind.  You  must 
come  with  me.  I  want  you  to  come  with  me. 
And  I  am— I  am  bitterly  ashamed  of  my  brother." 

"O  Hersee,  Hersee!"  Cuckoo  collapsed  com- 
pletely, clasping  the  other  woman's  knees  and  water- 
ing her  hands  with  her  tears.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  Hersee  could  persuade  her  to  control  herself. 


PART    III 


CHAPTER   I 

FOR  the  third  time  Hersee  Raven  had  fought  tooth 
and  nail  with  Death  for  the  life  of  Cuckoo  Hayle, 
and  brought  her  back  after  she  had  reached  the  very 
threshold  and  the  great  black  gates  had  opened  to 
let  her  in. 

In  Shrivnal  the  Indian  spring  had  burst  in  a 
sudden  overwhelming  glory  of  blossom  and  scent. 
The  snow  lay  far  down  the  mountain  sides,  almost 
to  the  edge  of  the  very  station  itself,  and  the  jagged 
peaks  of  the  Pass  that  guarded  the  city  of  Krinagar 
on  the  other  side  were  also  hidden  in  a  white 
mantle,  the  Pass  not  yet  being  practicable  for  any 
but  mountaineers. 

In  the  big,  airy  bedroom  of  the  bungalow,  where 
she  had  spent  so  many  anxious  days  during  the 
siege,  Hersee  sat,  while  she  watched  over  Cuckoo's 
exhausted  slumber  and  thought  of  many  things. 

Nothing  could  be  seen  of  Cuckoo  but  the  shadowy 
little  face,  grey  on  the  white  pillows,  and  a  mass 
of  tangled  hair,  trailing  like  a  pool  of  dull  yellow 
light  upwards  from  her  forehead.  Her  body,  frail 
and  elf-like  at  all  times,  seemed  to  have  shrunk  to 
nothing,  and  did  not  lift  the  bedclothes  at  all.  Her 
breathing  was  not  perceptible.  She  was  covered  up 
to  her  throat  in  thick  blankets,  for  warmth  was  needed 
to  keep  the  lamp  of  the  soul  burning  in  the  frail  shell. 
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Hersee,  deep  in  meditation,  started  as  she  heard 
footsteps  on  the  threshold  of  the  room.  A  familiar 
voice  that  she  could  not  place  for  a  moment  called 
out  to  her  in  a  whisper  : 

"  Lady  Raven — can  you  give  me  a  moment?" 

Hersee  rose  and  looked  towards  the  door,  and 
recognised  in  the  fur-coated  figure  Mrs  Osgood,  the 
wife  of  the  engineer  who  had  been  superintending 
work  on  the  summit  of  the  great  Ghilrit  Pass  when 
the  rising  broke  out  during  the  previous  year. 

She  hurried,  soft -footed,  towards  the  door,  and 
grasped  the  other  woman's  hands  silently,  with  a 
look  of  radiant  welcome.  The  next  moment  they 
embraced  each  other  with  a  genuine  affection. 

"Can't  you  leave  her  for  a  few  minutes?"  whispered 
Mrs  Osgood.  "I'm  only  here  for  a  few  hours.  I'm 
on  my  way  down  the  Pass.  I  heard  you  were  here, 
and  couldn't  miss  the  chance  of  a  chat." 

Hersee  looked  towards  the  bed.  Cuckoo  had  not 
moved.  She  followed  Mrs  Osgood  out  of  the  room. 
A  soft  hand -clap  brought  Armutti,  Cuckoo's  old 
ayah,  who  had  been  sent  for  from  Dakkan,  and 
Hersee  bade  her  watch  over  her  mistress  and  bring 
word  to  her  in  the  drawing-room  if  the  memsahib 
so  much  as  moved  a  hair. 

A  moment  later  the  two  women  faced  each  other 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  bungalow,  which  had 
been  made  habitable  from  the  shops  and  bazaars  of 
Krinagar.  Hersee  helped  Mrs  Osgood  out  of  her 
coat.  She  was  thinner  and  more  angular  than  ever, 
and  her  mass  of  hair  seemed  to  glow  with  an  even 
ruddier  hue.  Her  white  face  was  so  thin  that  the 
lines  round  the  mouth  and  nose  seemed  to  be  etched 
in  with  ink,  so  sharp  was  the  fold  of  the  skin,  but 
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in  her  eyes  was  the  same  light  of  passionate  en- 
thusiasm, showing  that  the  ardent  flame  of  her 
spirit  glowed  as  fiercely  as  of  yore. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "how  splendid  to  see  you 
again.  And  how  wonderful  you  look !  And  that 
poor  little  woman.  This  will  be  the  last  blow  to 
her.  He  was  such  a  splendid  fellow,  that  husband 
of  hers." 

"  I  thought  it  would  kill  her  at  first,"  said  Hersee. 
"  It  was  too  pitiable." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it.  We've  heard  the  vaguest 
news  in  Dakkan,  and  we  haven't  had  much  time 
to  think.  But  it's  been  got  under  now.  Would  you 
have  believed  that  we  could  have  had  plague  up 
there  in  the  cold  weather?  The  natives  look  on  it 
as  a  judgment.  You've  been  perfectly  free  from  it 
here  and  in  Krinagar,  haven't  you?" 

"Yes,"  Hersee  answered,  "thanks  to  the  prompt 
measures  that  poor  Major  Hayle  and  the  other  officers 
took." 

"With  your  husband  to  lead  them,  my  dear.  Is 
it  too  late  to  wish  you  happiness?  To  think  that  I 
haven't  seen  you  since  the  wonderful  thing  happened. 
And  I  always  thought  you  were  made  for  one  another. 
There,  I  am  forgetting  that  poor  little  woman  again. 
It  seems  that  every  time  I  come  in  contact  with  her 
her  poor  little  feet  are  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow. 
Do  tell  me  all  about  it.  Did  Major  Hayle  die  up 
here?" 

"No — down  in  the  Vorkran  Desert." 

"  And  she  was  up  here." 

"  Yes,  we  had  been  up  about  a  fortnight." 

"Then  you  have  been  down  there — in  the  plague 
belt— both  of  you  ?  " 
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Hersee  nodded. 

"I  think,"  she  added,  "that  Cuckoo  has  suffered 
more  than  most  women." 

"In  one  thing  she's  been  most  happy,  my  dear— 
in  having  you  for  her  friend.  Well,  now,  I  think  I 
must  get  on.  I'm  ever  so  glad  to  have  seen  you. 
Tell  me,  how  is  your  husband?" 

"Very  well,  thanks;  but  the  little  Rajah's  health 
is  giving  him  anxiety.  He's  not  at  all  strong." 

'  We  heard  in  Dakkan  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  poison  him.  Is  that  true— or  is  it  a  secret?" 

Hersee  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  know.  There  is  a  party  in  favour  of 
Minal  Singh,  the  late  Rajah's  uncle,  who  is  a 
revolutionary,  and  is  supposed  to  want  to  overthrow 
British  rule.  But  he  has  not  been  in  Ghilrit  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and  the  general  feeling  is  that  the 
people  have  had  a  lesson  and  only  want  to  live  in 
peace." 

"  Shows  their  sense,  my  dear.  But  in  this  country 
one  never  knows."  Mrs  Osgood  looked  as  if  she 
wanted  to  say  something  more,  and  then  thought 
better  of  it.  Instead  she  kissed  Hersee  warmly  on 
both  cheeks,  and  took  her  leave. 

Before  Hersee  had  time  to  go  back  to  the  sickroom 
the  bearer  announced  the  Burra  General  Sahib,  and 
Raven  came  into  the  room. 

He  was  in  mufti,  and  looked  rather  worn  and  pale. 
Hersee  had  seen  very  little  of  him  since  her  arrival, 
and  she  had  never  got  rid  of  the  feeling  that  he  was 
displeased  with  her  for  coming,  although  he  had 
never  said  so. 

They  shook  hands  in  silence,  and  she  looked 
enquiringly  into  his  face.  Their  relations  were  so 
curious  that  she  could  not  have  defined  them,  even 
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if  she  had  wanted  to.  Raven  was  so  busy  that  he 
could  devote  but  little  time  to  her.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  almost  strangers,  and  when  he  came 
unexpectedly,  as  he  did  now,  she  had  firmly  to 
control  the  excitement  that  his  coming  filled  her 
with. 

It  was  not  generally  understood  in  Shrivnal  why 
Lady  Raven  did  not  go  to  live  at  the  Palace  at 
Krinagar,  which  was*  so  enormous,  and  had  a  whole 
wing  entirely  fitted  out  in  European  style.  When- 
ever such  a  possibility  was  hinted  to  her  she  always 
said  that  she  felt  she  would  be  in  the  way,  and 
also  that  she  was  not  settled  at  all  in  her  plans, 
as  she  thought  she  would  accompany  Mrs  Hayle 
back  to  England  as  soon  as  the  latter  was  strong 
enough. 

One  afternoon,  just  as  she  and  Cuckoo  had  been 
talking  over  the  probable  date  of  their  departure, 
Raven  called  at  the  bungalow  and  told  her  some 
news  that  entirely  altered  her  plans. 

"The  health  of  the  Rajah  doesn't  improve,"  he 
said,  in  the  rather  stiff  conversational  tone  that  he 
now  always  adopted  with  her.  "I  am  very  anxious 
about  him  indeed.  I  believe  your  brother's  treat- 
ment would  be  the  very  thing  for  him,  and  so  I've 
cabled  to  him,  asking  him  whether  he  will  come 
out  and  take  charge  of  the  boy  for  a  time." 

Hersee  was  startled  almost  as  much  as  she  was 
pleased.'  The  compliment  to  her  brother  touched 
her  immensely  ;  at  the  same  time,  knowing  Raven's 
attitude  towards  him  and  his  methods,  she  could 
hardly  believe  her  ears. 

"It  is  very — generous  of  you,"  she  murmured. 
"  I  am  sure  Oliver  .will  be  deeply  grateful,  even  if  he 
can't  come." 
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"  But  he  can  come,  He  has  cabled  accepting.  He 
will  sail  in  the  next  boat." 

"  It  is  very  generous  of  you,"  she  repeated,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  say. 

"  Not  at  all."  He  spoke  politely,  as  if  he  were 
addressing  a  complete  stranger.  "  I  felt  sure  that 
you  would  alter  your  plans  when  you  knew  that  your 
brother  was  coming  out,"  Raven  went  on.  "You 
will  want  to  see  him." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  rather  vaguely  ;  "  I  should 
dearly  like  to  see  him." 

"As  your  brother  will  have  to  live  at  the  Palace, 
would  you  care  to  come  there  too?  I  am  sure  you 
would  find  it  more  comfortable." 

The  suggestion  irritated  her.  She  would  never  have 
confessed  to  it,  but  she  was  actually  developing 
nerves. 

"  You  seem  to  forget,"  she  said  coldly,  "  that  when 
you  came  out  here  you  expressly  said  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  accompany  you  and  live  at  the 
Palace." 

"  I  did  not  know  the  condition  of  the  country,"  he 
answered.  "  The  people  were  unsettled.  It  is  quite 
different  now." 

But  Hersee  was  not  mollified. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said  "but  I  hardly 
think  it  will  be  worth  while  for  me  to  change  my 
quarters.  I  shall  stay  a  very  little  time  after  Oliver 
arrives.  I  just  want  to  see  him.  And  we  are  very 
comfortable  here." 

"  As  you  wish,"  he  answered.  His  tone  dismissed 
the  subject  for  ever.  She  knew  that  he  would  never 
give  her  the  chance  again.  The  two  strong  wills  had 
clashed  frequently  of  late  ;  to  which  would  be  the 
ultimate  victory  only  time  could  show. 


CHAPTER   II 

ON  the  eve  of  Roland's  arrival  Hersee  came  in  from 
a  dinner  party,  and  found  Cuckoo  sitting  up  in  the 
drawing-room. 

The  elder  woman  had  regained  a  great  deal  of  her 
dainty  and  fragile  loveliness,  and  her  air  of  almost 
immature  youth  had  increased,  the  downward  droop 
of  her  pretty  red  lips  giving  her  the  appealing 
appearance  of  a  child  that  is  just  going  to  cry.  Her 
deep  black  enhanced  the  loveliness  of  her  svelte  little 
body,  the  diaphanous  folds  gave  her  dignity,  and  the 
soft  lawn  at  neck  and  elbow  was  in  telling  contrast 
to  the  tan  that  her  cheeks  had  begun  to  put  on  again 
since  she  had  got  well.  Hersee  as  she  came  in  was 
struck  afresh  by  the  other  woman's  extraordinary 
charm,  and  told  herself  for  the  hundredth  time  that 
she  could  well  understand  her  brother's  infatuation. 
But  she  immediately  began  to  scold  her  for  having 
stayed  up. 

"Cuckoo,  you  are  very  foolish.  You're  not  half 
strong  enough  yet.  You  ought  to  have  been  in  bed 
hours  ago.  I  suppose  you've  been  sitting  up  read- 
ing some  rubbishy  novel." 

When  Cuckoo  turned  her  face  towards  her  she 
instantly  dropped  her  bantering  tone  and  ran  towards 
her. 

11 0   Cuckoo,   you've   been    crying.      What's   the 
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matter?  Has  anything  happened?  You  know  how 
bad  it  is  for  you,  dear.  Now,  let  me  put  you  straight 
to  bed." 

But  the  elder  woman  reached  up  and  took  both 
her  hands. 

"Sit  down,  Hersee,"  she  said,  in  a  curious,  quiet 
little  voice.  "It's  true  I've  been  crying,  but  I  think 
it's  done  me  good.  I  haven't  cried  much  since — 
since  it  happened  ;  and,  anyhow,  it's  made  me  make 
a  resolution  that  I  know — he  would  have  approved. 
Hersee,  before  I  begin,  you  know  how  much  he  was 
to  me,  and  how,  although  I'm  quite  an  old  woman, 
I  really  looked  up  to  him  as  if  he'd  been  years  older. 
You  know  how  absolutely  lost  I  am  now.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  you  I  shouldn't  have  lived,  and  I 
don't  know  that  I  wouldn't  rather  have  died.  So 
you'll  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  I 
know  he  would  have  wanted  me  to  tell  you." 

Hersee  sat  down.  She  looked  very  grave,  and  a 
smile  of  infinite  tenderness  was  on  her  lips. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to  say 
anything  that  could  possibly  give  you  pain." 

"  It  will  give  me  terrible  pain,  Hersee,  and  it  will 
lose  me  your  friendship  for  ever ;  but  I  have  to  say 
it,  because  Dick  would  wish  me  to." 

"  Oh,  no,  no.  He  only  wanted  you  to  be  happy, 
dear." 

"  But  I  shall  never  be  happy  again  now  that  he 
is  gone,  Hersee ;  and  I  must  tell  you  this,  because 
it's  not  right  that  you  should  go  on  thinking  me 
something  I'm  not.  I'm  a  traitor,  Hersee — I'm  a 
low,  mean,  vile  creature  who  betrayed  her  friend. 
You  were  kind  to  me  from  the  first,  and  I  paid  you 
back  with  black  treachery.  Yes,  Hersee,  you  must 
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listen.  I  should  never  know  a  moment's  peace  now 
until  I  have  told  you.  When  I  sent  you  that  letter 
to  give  to  Ahad  Singh  at  the  Palace,  and  swore  you 
to  secrecy,  I  was  taking  the  basest  advantage  one 
woman  could  possibly  take  of  another.  That  letter 
contained  the  plans  of  the  fort  at  Shrivnal.  I  got 
them  for  Ahad  Singh — I  stole  them  from  a  despatch- 
box  that  Dick  sent  down  from  the  Semitje,  and  so 
that  I  should  not  be  discovered  I  sheltered  myself 
behind  you.  I  knew  you  were  an  honourable, 
splendid  girl,  Hersee ;  from  the  first  you  did  not 
seem  like  other  women.  But  I  didn't  know  then 
that  you  were  an  angel." 

Hersee  tried  to  stop  her. 

"My  dear,  don't  say  any  more.  I  don't  want  to 
hear.  It's  all  over  and  done  with." 

Cuckoo  turned  a  face  of  intensest  amazement  up 
to  her. 

"Hersee,  you  don't  even  seem  surprised.  You 
can't  understand  ! " 

"  My  dear,  I  know." 

' '  You  know  !     How  could  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  guessed." 

"  But  when — how  long  ago  ?  " 

"  At  the  time  when  you  were  ill,  after  the  siege." 

' '  Do  you  mean  that  when  I  made  you  swear  not 
to  tell  about  the  letter — when  I  thought  I  was  dying 
— you  knew  it?"  Her  voice  was  full  of  awe. 

"Yes,  dear — it  doesn't  matter.  Don't  talk  about 
it  any  more." 

"But  I  must.  It's  worse  even  than  I  thought. 
I've  done  you  a  still  greater  wrong.  Ahad  Singh 
told  me  that  he  told  General  Raven  that  it  was  you 
who  got  the  plans  for  him." 
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A  shadow  crossed  Hersee's  face. 

"  I  know  that  too,"  she  said. 

"  I  sinned  against  you,"  the  elder  woman  went  on, 
"  to  keep  my  husband's  love.  I  was  in  Ahad  Singh's 
power,  and  he  made  me  get  the  plans  for  him  by 
threats.  I  would  have  done  anything  to  keep  Dick's 
love  and  faith.  And  I  kept  it  by  this  great  sin. 
Ahad  Singh  knew  a  secret  of  my  past.  It  concerned 
a  man's  death.  It  was  a  secret  that  would  have 
turned  my  husband's  heart  against  me  for  ever  if 
he  had  known  it.  Ahad  Singh  knew  this  story, 
because  it  was  in  the  chambers  opposite  his  in 
London  that  the  man  shot  himself  at  my  feet.  The 
man  that  died  was  my  husband's  best  friend,  and 
he  killed  himself  because  he  thought  I  had  played 
with  him.  My  husband — I  was  only  engaged  to 
him  then — cursed  the  woman  over  his  friend's  dead 
body.  The  woman  was  myself.  Dick  died  loving 
me  and  believing  in  me  ;  if  he  had  known  the  truth 
he  would  have  loathed  me  ;  he  would  have  put  me 
out  of  his  life  like  some  noxious  thing  too  low  to 
be  even  remembered.  But  since  I  have  lost  him  I 
know  that  I  would  rather  he  had  done  that,  because  I 
have  the  feeling  that  he  knows  now.  And  that  is  the 
most  awful  thing  of  all.  And  so  I  want  to  try  to  atone 
to  you.  And  I  don't  only  think — I  know — that  General 
Raven  and  you  have  been  estranged  by  my  guilt,  only 
I've  never  had  the  courage  to  face  the  thought  before. 
But  now  I  mean  to  tell  your  husband  the  truth." 

"If  you  do  that,"  said  Hersee,  in  a  cold,  quiet 
voice,  "  I  will  never  forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live. 
The  more  I  hear,  Cuckoo,  dear,  the  more  satisfied 
I  am  that  we  must  put  the  whole  matter  behind  us. 
No  good  can  come  of  raking  up  such  sad  memories." 
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"  But  I've  told  you,"  Cuckoo  protested,  with  a 
frightened  glance.  "  I  feel  that  Dick  knows  now. 
I  shall  never  have  a  moment's  peace." 

"If  Dick  knows  now,"  said  Hersee  gravely,  and 
with  a  beautiful  smile  of  comfort,  "  Dick  understands. 
If  he  knows  anything  of  your  actions,  he  must  be 
able  to  read  your  heart  and  your  motives.  He  must 
know  that  you  did  it  all  because  you  loved  him. 
And,  besides,  he  will  know,  too,  that  I  want  the 
whole  story  to  be  forgotten.  So,  you  see,  little 
Cockoo,  even  if  Dick  does  know — he  will  know  that 
you  want  to  atone  —  and  that  is  everything.  Now 
let's  talk  of  something  else  —  let's  talk  of  Oliver's 
arrival  to-morrow.  You  can't  think  how  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  it.  And  —  Cuckoo,  I  want  you  to 
do  some  forgiving  on  your  part — I  want  you  to 
forgive  Oliver.  He  made  you  very  angry  with 
him,  didn't  he?  and,  of  course,  it  was  very  wrong 
of  him  to  force  himself  on  you  when  you  didn't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  and  I  was 
bitterly  ashamed  of  him." 

Cuckoo  flushed  scarlet  as  she  answered  : 

"  Of  course,  Hersee,  dear,  I  shan't  think  any 
more  about  it.  I  expect  your  brother  has  forgotten 
all  about  it  too." 

With  a  double  impulse  they  moved  towards  each 
other,  and  remained  for  a  moment  silently  looking 
into  each  other's  eyes,  with  locked  hands.  Then 
they  went  to  their  respective  rooms.  As  they  passed 
the  glass  door  leading  into  the  verandah  Hersee 
went  and  drew  back  the  curtains.  She  beckoned  to 
Cuckoo,  and  they  both  stood  looking  out  on  the  strange 
saffron,  rose-barred  mystery  of  the  Indian  dawn. 

It  was  a  good  omen — the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 


CHAPTER   III 

WHEN  Roland  arrived  the  next  day  at  Krinagar 
he  was  met  at  the  entrance  to  the  city  by  Captain 
Royston,  one  of  Raven's  aides-de-camp.  But  instead 
of  going  straight  to  the  Palace  he  asked  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  bungalow  occupied  by  his  sister  in 
Shrivnal.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  he  had  with 
him  the  young  Duke  of  Shale,  travelling  incognito 
as  Mr  Forester,  the  Duke's  tutor,  Mr  Gentle,  and 
his  own  secretary,  Miss  Marsh.  For  obvious  reasons 
he  did  not  wish  the  young  Duke  to  stay  at  the 
Palace,  where  his  presence  must  inevitably  be  noted 
and  reported.  As  the  Duke's  journey  in  his  com- 
pany was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  such  an 
eventuality  was  highly  undesirable,  and  not  to  be 
risked. 

Roland  explained  the  position  to  his  sister  im- 
mediately after  the  first  greetings  were  over.  The 
young  Duke  had  gone  to  a  room  hastily  prepared 
for  him,  as  he  was  rather  fatigued  by  the  long  and 
trying  journey.  Mrs  Hayle  was  giving  Amy  Marsh 
and  the  tutor  tea  on  the  verandah. 

"It's  like  this,  sisterkin,"  Roland  said.  "  Can 
you  put  the  boy  up?  He  won't  give  you  the  least 
trouble,  and  Gentle  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
will  take  all  responsibility  off  your  hands." 
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"Of  course,  I  shall  be  delighted,"  Hersee  said 
— "while  I  am  here." 

"You're  not  thinking  of  going  away,  surely?" 

"  I  was.     Cuckoo  and  I  were  going  home." 

"I  hope  you  won't  think  of  such  a  thing  while 
we  are  here,  sisterkin.  I  reckoned  on  you  absolutely  ; 
I've  always  known  I  could.  It  would  make  it  jolly 
awkward  for  me  if  I  hadn't  anywhere  to  leave  the 
boy.  That's  why  I  was  so  glad  you  weren't  staying 
at  the  Palace,  really." 

Hersee  smiled. 

"  I  daresay  Cuckoo  won't  mind,"  she  said. 

Suddenly  he  grew  grave. 

"Tell  me,  did  she  feel  Hayle's  death  very  much?" 
he  asked. 

"  Her  heart  is  broken,"  his  sister  said. 

"  Are  you  sure?" 

She  bowed  her  head. 

"You  know  what  I  feel,"  he  went  on.  "Is  there 
no  hope?" 

"I'm  afraid  not." 

"Never?" 

"  Not  for  a  long  time." 

Her  brother  said  nothing  more,  and  they  joined 
the  tea-party  on  the  verandah.  Without  speaking  a 
word,  beyond  ordinary  expressions  of  regret  about 
his  secretary,  he  showed  Cuckoo  that  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  her,  and  made  her  follow  him  to  the  other 
end  of  the  verandah.  There,  he  leaned  on  the  low 
stone  and  mud  wall,  round  which  the  flowering 
creepers  twined  themselves  luxuriantly,  crimson  and 
golden  and  white,  exhaling  a  rich,  hot  perfume  that 
he  breathed  in  with  delight.  Turning  his  head 
towards  Cuckoo,  who  stood  beside  him,  looking  out 
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across  the  garden,  her  delicate  face  averted  from 
him,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  full  of  humility  utterly 
foreign  to  his  nature : 

"I  must  know  whether  you  are  going  to  try  to 
forgive  me." 

She  did  not  move,  but  answered  at  once  : 

"  I  have  forgiven  you,  Mr  Roland." 

"  Everything?  " 

"  Everything.  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  to 
be — to  be  unkind." 

"And  will  you  go  still  further?  Will  you  try  to 
look  on  me  as  your  friend  ?  " 

Her  voice  grew  very  gentle. 

4 'For  dear  Hersee's  sake,  I  could  hardly  do  any- 
thing else." 

"I  shall  try  to  deserve  your  generosity,"  he  said. 
He  took  her  hand  in  his ;  she  did  not  move,  but  let 
it  stay  for  a  few  seconds  in  his  magnetic  clasp. 
Then  she  withdrew  it  quietly. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  gone  that  they  both 
realised  that  he  had  not  uttered  a  word  of  con- 
dolence on  her  husband's  death. 


CHAPTER   IV 

A  SORT  of  picnic  had  been  arranged.  All  were  to 
go  up  to  a  deserted  dak  bungalow  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  to  see  the  sunset.  They  were  going  to 
ride  up  before  midnight,  make  a  hot  breakfast  up 
there,  and  tell  ghost  stories  until  the  sun  rose.  The 
view  was  considered  magnificent. 

Although  all  the  other  men  in  the  party  had  far 
greater  knowledge  of  the  country  and  conditions, 
yet  it  was  Roland  who  assumed  command  of  the 
midnight  expedition  to  the  bungalow,  which  was 
the  same  in  which  the  women  had  taken  shelter  in 
the  charge  of  the  two  officers  and  the  handful  of 
Sikhs,  when  Raven  had  sent  them  away  from  the 
fort  at  Shrivnal,  after  Hersee  had  escaped  from  the 
House  of  the  Jasmine  Flowers  and  brought  the 
news  to  him  that  Ahad  Singh  had  the  plans  of 
the  fort  in  his  possession,  and  had  sworn  to  destroy 
it  twenty-four  hours  after  she  rejoined  her  own 
people.  It  was  extraordinary  how  everywhere  he 
went  his  dominating  personality  took  the  lead — in 
all  probability  because  his  leadership  was  never 
aggressive  ;  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  natural 
supremacy,  and  quite  different  from  the  trained 
authority  of  the  officer  over  his  men. 

As  they  rode  up  through  the  hedges  of  wild 
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geraniums  that  glowed  like  coral  in  the  starlight, 
Captain  Royston,  who  was  by  Hersee's  side,  said 
admiringly  : 

"Your  brother  would  have  made  a  magnificent 
officer,  Lady  Raven.  I  never  met  a  man  with  such 
a  genius  for  making  other  people  do  what  he  wants." 

Hersee  laughed. 

"He's  bossed  it  over  me  ever  since  I  was  a 
child,"  she  said.  "So  I  suppose  I'm  accustomed 
to  it.  But  perhaps  he  does  seem  a  little  bit 
aggressive  to  other  people." 

"That's  just  what  he  doesn't,"  retorted  the  young 
man  admiringly. 

The  sunrise  was  a  distinct  success,  obligingly 
surpassing  itself  in  beauty.  It  was  a  wonderful 
ride.  There  were  about  a  dozen  of  them,  climbing 
up  the  dk#m-strewn  ravine,  and  they  had  to  proceed 
in  single  file,  waving  hands  and  handkerchiefs  to 
the  bulk  of  the  party,  who  were  already  jogging 
down  the  steep  hillside.  One  of  the  men  had  ridden 
Hersee's  waler  down  and  lent  her  his  mountain 
pony,  as  being  more  suitable  for  the  trip. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  they  reached  the  end 
of  a  narrow  valley,  and  the  wonderful  village  came 
into  full  view.  It  was  like  nothing  so  much  as 
an  impenetrable  wall  of  mud  and  stones,  with  a 
great  gate  in  the  centre,  and  above  it  rose  ridge 
after  ridge  of  bare  and  inhospitable  hills,  with 
jagged,  rocky  summits  cutting  into  the  indigo  sky. 
It  was  surrounded  on  three  sides,  the  hills  curving 
like  an  amphitheatre,  with  not  a  blade  of  grass  or 
a  tree  in  sight,  nothing  but  masses  of  gigantic 
boulders,  and  high  up  seams  of  snow  —  a  truly 
magnificent  scenic  setting  for  a  giant's  playground. 
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It  seemed  impossible  that  beyond  the  straight  line 
of  walls  and  the  great  gate  of  the  fortified  village 
there  could  be  the  means  and  materials  of  livelihood 
on  which  a  community  depends,  but  Lieutenant 
Griffiths,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  country, 
assured  the  little  party  that  the  tribe  had  cultivated 
a  small  area,  so  that  it  provided  for  all  their  simple 
wants.  He  and  Royston  and  two  of  the  women 
were  for  exploring  the  village,  but  Roland,  looking 
at  the  time,  thought  it  wiser  to  continue  the  journey 
and  get  back  to  Shrivnal,  as  they  had  taken  a  good 
deal  longer  over  the  climb  than  their  guides  had 
anticipated. 

"There's  nothing  particular  about  the  village,  is 
there?"  he  asked  Griffiths. 

"Well,  nothing  as  impressive  as  the  outside," 
replied  that  young  man.  "You  see,  it's  quite 
deserted — all  you'd  see  would  be  a  handful  of  tents, 
and  the  big  chiefs  house,  and  a  place  they  used  as 
a  sort  of  council  hall.  It  was  this  view  I  thought 
well  worth  the  journey." 

"And  so  it  is,"  said  Hersee,  leaning  forward,  the 
reins  loose  in  her  hands,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
extraordinary  and  impressive  entrance  to  the  deserted 
eyrie  of  the  robber  tribe  that  might  well  have 
inspired  Dore  in  his  immortal  presentment  of  the 
Dantesque  Gehenna.  "It's  simply  wonderful.  Is 
there  nobody  left  in  at  all  ?  " 

"Not  a  soul,"  Griffiths  replied.  "Only  the  vul- 
tures— and  there  isn't  even  a  meal  for  them." 

"  Why,"  cried  one  of  the  women,  "  I  see  smoke." 

"  So  do  I !  "  came  in  a  chorus  from  the  others. 

It  was  true.  Tall,  pale  blue  spirals  were  mount- 
ing into  the  dark  blue  sky — the  unmistakable  wood 
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smoke  that  rises  from  a  native  hearth  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

"That's  curious,  isn't  it?"  asked  Roland  eagerly, 
"if,  as  you  say,  the  village  is  deserted."  He  was 
as  keen  for  adventure  as  a  boy,  and  appeared  to 
instantly  forget  the  flight  of  time. 

"  Oh,  it  is  probably  some  traveller  passing 
through,"  Griffiths  retorted.  "A  pilgrim,  I  dare 
say.  There's  a  great  shrine  the  other  side  of  the 
pass  at  the  back  there.  I  think  perhaps  you're 
right,  Roland  ;  we  ought  to  be  getting  back." 

They  had  halted  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
walls,  and  now  turned  back  and  rode  down  the 
narrow  track,  casting  interested  glances  behind  them. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  women  pulled  her  horse  up 
sharp  and  exclaimed  aloud  : 

"What  was  that?" 

"  What?"  cried  the  others  in  chorus. 

"I  heard  something — it  was  like  a  cry— coming 
from  behind  the  walls.  It  sounded  so  clear.  Didn't 
anybody  else  hear?" 

But  apparently  nobody  had. 

"  Some  bird  or  beast,"  Griffiths  called  out. 

"It  sounded  like  somebody  crying  for  help,"  she 
called  back. 

But  the  young  man  shook  his  head,  and  the  party 
rode  on.  The  descent  was  intensely  interesting, 
glorious  views  disclosing  themselves  at  every  turn. 
A  halt  was  made  for  tiffin,  which  the  servants  con- 
jured most  successfully  out  of  the  remains  of  the 
provisions  taken  up  for  breakfast.  Eaten  with  the 
sauce  of  hunger,  the  meal  was  voted  worthy  of 
Lucullus.  Altogether,  Hersee  told  herself  re- 
belliously  that  it  was  the  best  day  she  had  spent 
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in  India  since  she  had  come  out  for  the  second 
time.  The  constantly  changing  scene  distracted 
her,  and  Royston's  conversation  was  most  stimu- 
lating :  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  about  the 
wonderful  region  that  he  did  not  know,  and  he 
told  it  all  in  such  modest,  matter-of-fact  language 
that  it  made  all  the  greater  impression  on  her. 

The  last  part  of  the  ride  was  very  hot,  and  it 
was  one  o'clock  before  they  rode  through  the 
geranium  hedges  into  the  cantonment.  Roland 
came  up  to  his  sister's  side  and  told  her  that  he 
would  come  in  and  see  the  young  Duke  for  a  few 
minutes  before  he  went  on  to  Krinagar.  Royston 
was  obliged  to  ride  straight  on,  and  took  his  leave 
outside  the  bungalow.  The  others  dispersed  to 
their  various  homes. 

Just  as  Hersee  had  dismounted  and  was  standing 
beside  Amy  Marsh,  asking  her  how  she  had 
enjoyed  herself,  Cuckoo  Hayle  came  flying  out 
of  the  bungalow.  Her  face  was  distraught,  her 
shrill  voice  was  that  of  a  person  on  the  verge  of 
collapse. 

"O  Hersee!  Mr  Roland  —  thank  God  you've 
come  back  at  last !  Something  awful  has  happened. 
Mr  Gentle  has  been  drugged  —  and  the  Duke  has 
disappeared  ! " 


CHAPTER  V. 

NONE  of  them  remembered  exactly  what  happened 
in  the  next  few  minutes.  It  was  a  confused  medley 
of  question  and  answer — sharp  questions  spat  out 
as  if  from  a  maxim  gun  by  Roland,  faltering  and 
meaningless  answers  given  by  Cuckoo  Hayle. 
On  the  verandah  stood  the  bearer,  a  lordly-looking 
Pathan,  gesticulating  fiercely  ;  beside  him  Cuckoo's 
little  ayah  squatted  on  her  haunches,  chattering 
shrilly  and  incessantly.  Round  the  corner  of  the 
bungalow  a  score  of  dark  faces  peered  with  affrighted 
eyes. 

Roland  strode  into  the  bungalow,  followed  by 
Cuckoo,  who  trotted  after  him,  pouring  hysterical 
explanations  into  his  ear.  Hersee  brought  up  the 
rear  more  sedately,  having  stayed  behind  to  give 
the  servants  orders  about  the  horses.  Amy  Marsh, 
feeling  somewhat  de  trop,  lingered  by  the  white- 
painted  gate-posts. 

"  Now,  for  heaven's  sake,  Mrs  Hayle,  don't  waste 
time  ! "  Roland  implored.  In  these  moments  she 
might  have  been  nothing  but  a  casual  stranger. 
"Tell  me  exactly  what  happened.  Begin  at  the 
beginning.  When  did  you  go  to  bed?  Immediately 
after  we  left?" 

"No.  I  stayed  up — I  didn't  feel  sleepy.  My 
head  ached  appallingly.  Then  I  remembered  that 
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Mr  Gentle  had  a  wonderful  cure  for  headaches.  So 
I  sent  Ghoral  Singh  over  for  some,  but  he  came  back 
and  told  me  that  the  two  sahibs  were  out." 

"Yes.     Goon!" 

"Well,  I  got  so  bad  that  I  could  scarcely  bear 
my  head,  and  I  sent  Ghoral  Singh  over  again.  But 
he  came  back  and  said  the  sahibs  hadn't  returned. 
I  thought  that  was  very  funny,  because  I  knew  it 
was  long  past  the  time  for  Boggles  to  get  back  and 
do  his  exercises."  (Boggles  was  the  name  by  which 
they  had  all  come  to  call  the  young  Duke,  or  "Mr 
Forester,"  as  he  was  officially  designated.)  "When 
eleven  o'clock  came  I  thought  I'd  go  over  myself; 
so  I  did.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  a  soul  about. 
I  went  on  to  the  verandah  and  called  Boggles  and 
Mr  Gentle,  but  there  was  no  answer.  Then  I  went 
into  the  big  room  where  Boggles  does  his  exercises, 
but  it  was  empty ;  so  was  the  drawing-room  on 
the  other  side.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  got  an 
eerie  feeling,  so  in  a  fright  I  went  and  knocked 
at  Mr  Gentle's  door.  There  was  no  answer. 
I  went  in  —  I  couldn't  help  myself — and  there  I 
found  him  lying  near  the  door  that  leads  into 
Boggles'  room.  He  was  in  his  pyjamas,  and  had  on 
an  overcoat  over  them,  and  his  feet  were  in  slippers. 
I  thought  he  was  dead,  and  shrieked  at  the  top 
of  my  voice.  Before  the  servants  came  I  rushed 
into  Boggles'  room  and  found  it  empty,  and  I  saw 
at  once  that  there'd  been  some  kind  of  tussle, 
because  the  bedclothes  were  all  anyhow.  I  saw  that 
Boggles  must  have  been  dressed,  because  his  pyjamas 
were  lying  on  the  floor  and  his  slippers  and  a  walking- 
stick,  and  I  thought  at  once  that  he  must  have  been 
attacked  and  taken  the  stick  to  defend  himself  with." 
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At  that  moment  Hersee  came  back  with  Dr 
Marsden,  who  had  been  sent  for.  From  him  Roland 
learned  first  of  all  that  Mr  Gentle  had  not  yet 
recovered  consciousness,  but  that  he  feared  no 
serious  result.  He  then  briefly  explained  the  steps 
he  had  taken  to  instigate  a  search  for  the  missing 
Duke. 

"I  will  come  to  the  bungalow  with  you,  if  you 
don't  mind,  Dr  Marsden,"  said  Roland.  "I  should 
like  to  see  Gentle." 

"  By  all  means,  Mr  Roland." 

Roland  bent  over  the  tutor,  and  put  his  nostrils 
close  to  the  rigid  mouth.  When  he  drew  back  a 
word  formed  itself  on  his  lips.  The  doctor  started. 

"  How  do  you  know?  I  didn't  think  any  European 
but  myself  knew  the  name  of  that  drug." 

"  I  have  studied  Eastern  medicine  a  bit,"  answered 
Roland  evasively. 

"It  narrows  the  investigation  a  bit,"  said  the 
doctor. 

''How?" 

"There  is  only  one  tribe — the  Ghuris — who  use 
that  drug.  That  was  why  I  was  so  astonished  at 
hearing  you  mention  it.  It  is  quite  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  the  medicine  men  of  the  East.  I 
only  happened  on  the  knowledge  of  it  quite  by 
chance,  and  I  have  only  known  it  used  once 
before." 

**  This  is  a  case  of  kidnapping,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  what  else  it  can  be,"  the  doctor 
replied. 

"You  have  a  theory  about  this  business,  Mr 
Roland?" 

"I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  it  possible," 
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he  answered.      "  I'm   afraid   what   I    shall   tell  you 
will  sound  very  far-fetched." 

"  I  am  used  to  far-fetched  things,"  said  the  doctor. 
*'  Every  man  is  who  has  lived  in  the  East,  and  knows 
even  a  little  about  it.  Let  us  have  your  theory,  Mr 
Roland." 

"  I  must  tell  you  to  begin  with,"  said  Roland, 
"that  some  months  ago  I  made  a  journey  into  the 
mountains  with  the  help  and  protection  of  the  late 
Rajah,  Ahad  Singh,  who  was  my  friend.  I  have 
made  health  culture  my  business  in  life,  and  there 
were  certain  things  that  I  wished  to  learn  from 
certain  people." 

"  What  things?"  asked  Dr  Marsden,  with  a  sharp, 
interested  look. 

"  Certain  things  from  some  of  the  holy  men  of  the 
contemplative  habit,  who  never  leave  their  fastnesses 
among  the  hills,"  answered  Roland,  still  speaking 
guardedly. 

"I  see.  And  that's  where  you  learned  about  the 
drug?" 

"  Exactly.  And  it  was  there  that  I  learned  about 
the  tribe  of  Ghuris.  They  are  absolutely  under  the 
rule  of  these  two  holy  men  I  visited." 

"  What !  "  cried  the  doctor  excitedly.  "  You  have 
been  to  the  shrine  of  Fratree  !  Why,  to  go  within 
miles  of  it  is  supposed  to  mean  death  —  even  to 
natives !  " 

Roland  nodded. 

"  I  know.  But  under  the  protection  of  my  friend, 
the  Rajah,  I  was  welcomed  as  a  friend,  and  taught 
as  a  disciple." 

The  doctor  gave  vent  to  a  long  whistle.     He  bent 
forward  eagerly. 
25 
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"  By  George,"  he  muttered,  "you  must  be  unique. 
One  man  in  all  the  world  ?  " 

"I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  kidnapping  of 
the  young  Duke  is  the  work  of  the  holy  men." 

"  Good  Lord!     Why?" 

"Because — to  begin  with,  I  have  discovered  that 
the  treatment  which  I  learnt  from  them,  to  be  really 
efficacious,  must  be  administered  to  only  one  person 
at  a  time.  The  operator's  entire  faculties  must  be 
concentrated  on  it.  I  am  the  operator  in  this  case." 

"Still  I  don't  see." 

"  I  am  treating  the  young  Duke  and  the  young 
Rajah  at  the  same  time." 

"Yes?" 

"The  young  Rajah  believes  himself  to  be  under 
the  special  protection  of  these  holy  men.  He  has 
strong  occult  powers,  quite  remarkably  developed 
for  such  a  young  boy.  He  tells  me  that  he  is  in 
constant  communication  with  them.  It  is  certainly 
rather  curious  that,  although  I  can  think  of  no 
person  who  could  have  told  him  anything  about  me, 
he  expressed  such  a  strong  desire  to  be  treated  by 
me  when  his  health  threatened  to  fail  altogether 
that  General  Raven  thought  it  wise  to  send  for  me 
— a  course  he  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  take 
in  the  ordinary  way.  I  must  tell  you,  doctor,  that 
my  brother-in-law  looks  upon  me  as  a  quack  — 
perhaps  not  a  dishonest  one,  but  still  a  quack. 
Now,  do  you  see  light?" 

"I  begin  to,"  said  the  doctor.  "You  think  the 
holy  men  specially  interested  in  the  Rajah  do  not 
wish  you  to  share  your  energies  between  him  and  the 
Duke,  so  they  have  had  him  efficiently  removed?" 

"Does  it  sound  too  far-fetched?" 
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"To  the  ordinary  ear  I've  no  doubt  it  would. 
But  to  me  it  does  not  seem  impossible." 

"That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know  before  I  ask 
my  brother-in-law  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  shrine 
of  Fratree." 

"You  believe  they  have  taken  the  Duke  up 
there  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  probable." 

"It  would  be  a  risky  thing,  my  dear  Mr 
Roland.  Without  definite  information,  without 
absolute  certainty,  in  fact,  I  doubt  if  any  official 
expedition  could  be  sent." 

"Then  I  must  go  myself,"  Roland  replied. 

"Not  so  fast.  We  are  only  at  the  beginning. 
The  search  is  proceeding  actively.  We  may  hear 
news  of  the  Duke  before  nightfall." 

Roland's  last  words  were  full  of  purpose. 

"  If  nothing  is  heard  of  the  boy  to-morrow,  doctor, 
and  Raven  won't  send  an  expedition,  I  shall  go  up 
myself  to  the  shrine  of  Fratree.  And  I  shall  ask 
you  to  come  with  me." 


CHAPTER  VI 

ON  the  other  side  of  the  Pass  at  the  back  of  the 
deserted  village  of  Tudi  Roland  had  struck  his 
camp  on  the  night  of  the  third  day  after  leaving 
Shrivnal.  On  account  of  the  pressure  of  time  the 
expedition  had  been  able  to  equip  itself  only  in 
the  roughest  manner,  therefore  a  small  sleeping- 
tent  for  himself  and  another  for  Dr  Marsden  made 
up  the  sum  of  the  covered  accommodation.  One  of 
them  was  used  to  take  the  evening  meal  in.  In 
the  daytime  they  ate  in  the  open,  and  the  natives 
folded  themselves  up  in  blankets  at  night  and  slept 
under  the  stars. 

A  shirt  belonging  to  the  young  Duke  had  been 
found  in  the  village,  so  that  it  was  plain  that  he 
and  his  captors  had  passed  that  way. 

They  accomplished  everything  they  intended  to, 
and  two  nights  later  struck  their  camp  on  the 
summit  of  the  Pass,  from  which  they  were  to  begin 
the  ascent  of  the  great  Beltror  peak,  and  so  drop 
down  on  the  other  side  within  two  days'  march  of 
the  sacred  shrine  of  Fratree. 

They  started  before  dawn,  and  simultaneously 
Roland  and  the  doctor  noticed  an  addition  to  their 
party.  It  was  a  lad  who  had  come  up  from  Tudi 
with  the  men  who  had  gone  back  for  the  ammunition. 
He  hung  back  behind  the  porters,  his  face  almost 
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hidden  by  his  turban,  his  slight  form  encased  in 
the  usual  garment,  lined  with  sheepskin,  that  the 
natives  wear  in  the  mountains.  In  addition  he 
wore  dark  blue  tight  knickers,  puttees,  and  thick 
mountain  boots.  As  the  two  sahibs  turned  their 
glances  on  him  he  salaamed  profoundly  and  with 
evident  terror. 

Dr  Marsden  knew  how  to  be  angry  on  occasion. 

"How  came  he  here?"  he  asked  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

The  head  man  explained.  The  lad  had  hurried 
after  them  and  caught  them  up.  He  had  arrived 
but  half  an  hour  ago,  and  had  walked  the  while 
they  slept.  From  what  they  could  understand,  he 
had  a  sick  relative  at  Fratree  and  implored  the 
mercy  of  the  sahibs  and  their  kind  protection. 

"That  boy's  voice  gave  me  a  turn  when  he  spoke 
a  few  words  just  now,"  exclaimed  Roland.  "  Can't 
think  why,  but  it  seemed  familiar." 

"It  sounded  just  like  a  woman's,"  replied  the 
doctor. 

Roland  and  Dr  Marsden  were  silent  and  pre- 
occupied ;  over  the  natives  the  shadow  of  their 
gloom  seemed  to  have  fallen.  The  lad  was  forgotten, 
and  trudged  in  the  rear.  About  an  hour  after  they 
had  started  Roland,  who  was  always  impetuously  to 
the  front,  gave  a  great  shout.  Dr  Marsden  hurried 
up  level  with  him.  There,  a  little  further  down  the 
Pass,  three  natives  walked  with  a  swinging  stride. 
Two  of  them  carried  a  dandy  on  poles  over  their 
shoulders ;  the  third  walked  beside  them. 

"  The  Ghuris  !  "  shouted  Marsden. 

"The  Duke  !  "  cried  Roland. 

With  a  cry  to  the  men  to  follow,  he  began  to  run 
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down.  In  a  very  few  minutes  they  had  overtaken 
the  bearers  of  the  dandy.  Roland  bade  them  halt. 
Their  answer  was  prompt.  They  put  the  dandy 
down  and  pulled  out  their  ugly  knives.  Roland 
and  Marsden  both  fired  at  the  same  time.  Both 
the  bearers  fell.  Unnoticed,  the  lad  had  sprung 
towards  the  dandy,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  peering 
through  the  heavy,  drawn  curtains,  and  muttering 
strange  words  below  his  breath. 

The  next  moment,  with  a  wild  war  shout,  a  score 
of  men  leaped  from  behind  rocks  and  came  scramb- 
ling up  the  side  of  the  precipice.  Roland  and 
Marsden  had  no  time  to  think.  The  head  man  and 
the  other  guide  and  the  porters  rallied  round  them  ; 
nobody  noticed  the  boy. 

It  was  a  question  of  keeping  the  attackers  at  bay, 
and  of  emptying  revolvers  so  that  each  bullet  should 
account  for  a  man.  The  scene  was  indescribable. 
The  two  Englishmen  stood  back  to  back ;  guides 
and  porters  dodged  about  round  them,  using  their 
knives  with  extraordinary  dexterity.  The  attackers, 
of  whom  five  had  fallen,  slashed  out  indiscriminately, 
uttering  the  wild  Ghuri  war  shout.  In  a  few 
moments  it  looked  as  if  the  little  band  of  five — for 
one  of  the  porters  had  fallen — were  going  to  repel  the 
attack ;  then,  with  a  wild  rush,  the  Ghuris  scattered 
them,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  with  more  blood- 
curdling yells,  another  batch  of  them  swarmed  up 
the  precipice  on  to  the  Pass. 

From  that  moment  it  was  all  over.  Dr  Marsden 
fought  blindly.  He  could  hardly  see  for  blood  that 
dripped  from  a  wound  in  his  head,  and  the  frightful 
din  made  him  feel  stupid.  Then,  suddenly,  he  heard 
a  wild  shriek — a  woman's  shriek.  One  of  the  Ghuris 
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had  got  Roland  round  the  middle.  With  one  arm 
uplifted,  grasping  his  long,  curved  knife,  he  stood 
for  a  moment,  grinning  and  yelling  fearfully.  In 
that  moment  the  lad  who  had  accompanied  them 
rushed  forward  and  flung  himself  on  Roland.  Both 
arms  went  round  the  man's  neck,  and  the  lad  was 
crying  out  in  English  : 

"  No — no  !  You  shan't  touch  him  !  O  God — is 
there  no  help?" 

At  the  same  moment  the  knife  descended.  It 
pierced  the  lad  between  the  shoulders.  He  fell  back, 
still  clinging  to  Roland,  and  Dr  Marsden  rushed 
up,  heedless  of  his  own  danger,  and  received  him  in 
his  arms.  Then  the  Ghuri  struck  home  right  into 
Roland's  heart. 

He  fell,  and  at  the  same  moment  Dr  Marsden 
laid  the  lad  on  the  ground.  The  turban  fell  off;  he 
ripped  the  garment  open,  and  exposed  a  woman's 
rounded  throat.  At  the  same  time  he  recognised 
her  face. 

"Merciful  Heavens!"  hecried.    "It's  Miss  Marsh!" 

She  smiled  feebly  at  him.  He  knew  that  she  was 
bleeding  inwardly  to  death.  There  was  nothing  he 
could  do.  All  means  of  rescue  were  far  away,  even 
if  they  had  been  any  good.  He  looked  round.  The 
Ghuris  were  standing  perfectly  still.  Their  dead  lay 
where  they  had  fallen.  So  fiercely  had  they  fought 
that  there  were  no  wounded.  The  living  wore  an 
expression  of  perfect  indifference,  the  air  of  men 
who  had  accomplished  what  they  had  set  out  to  do. 
That  was  all.  Towards  himself  apparently  there 
was  no  hostility. 

Amy  Marsh  stirred.     He  bent  over  her. 

"Where  is  he?"  she  gasped. 
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"  Over  there,"  he  answered.  "  You  are  a  heroine. 
You  tried  to  save  him." 

"Let  me  go  to  him." 

He  half-assisted  her,  she  half-crawled  towards  the 
spot  where  Roland  lay.  Roland  was  still  alive.  At 
the  sight  of  the  pitiful  figure,  with  the  dark  hair 
falling  about  the  slender  shoulders,  and  the  beautiful 
hazel  eyes  alight  with  the  last  feverish  flicker  of  the 
flame  of  life,  he  smiled. 

"Why,  it's  Amy!"  he  whispered.  His  own  eyes 
were  already  glazing.  "  Where  does  she  come  from  ? 
Is  it  a  dream?" 

"It's  no  dream,"  said  Dr  Marsden  insistently. 
"Miss  Marsh  was  the  lad  —  the  native  boy.  She 
followed  you  because  she  knew  you  were  going  into 
danger."  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  knew 
everything.  "  She  is  a  heroine — she  did  that  climb 
— it  must  have  been  fearful  for  her,  without  sleep, 
in  strange  clothes.  And  just  now  she  tried  to  save 
your  life." 

Roland  smiled  vaguely.  His  spirit  was  already 
passing. 

"Good  girl!  Good  Amy!"  he  said.  The  next 
moment  he  roused  himself.  "The  Duke?"  he  asked. 

"He  is  safe,"  Amy  said.  Her  voice  rattled  away 
in  a  terrible  fit  of  coughing.  "He  is  there — in  the 
dandy.  I  think  the  noise  made  him  faint.  But  he 
is  safe — he  was  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"Thank God  !  "  muttered  Roland.  "  Doctor,  you'll 
take  him  back,  won't  you?  I  charge  you  with  him 
— as  long  as  he  gets  back  safely  nothing  matters. 
The  devils  have  done  for  me.  And  the  secret  will 
die — the  holy  men  said  so.  And  perhaps  the  world 
— will — be — no  worse — off." 
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Amy  was  gasping  out  her  life.  The  doctor,  half- 
delirous  with  the  horror  of  it,  tried  to  force  some 
spirit  between  her  blue  lips,  but  the  spasm  was  too 
violent,  and  the  liquid  trickled  down  her  chin.  A 
moment  later  she  grew  quite  still  and  held  out  a 
feeble,  fluttering  hand  towards  Roland.  The  doctor 
took  it,  and,  moving  her  a  few  inches,  put  the 
clammy  fingers  into  Roland's  hand. 

"  My  love!"  the  girl  breathed.  "My  love  — 
nothing  matters.  I  am  glad — I  am  glad — you  are 
here." 

At  the  same  moment  Roland  sat  up.  His  hand 
gripped  Amy's  fingers  as  in  a  vice.  His  eyes  flamed. 
He  had  conquered  death,  as  only  heroes  do. 

"Cuckoo!"  cried  Roland.  "Cuckoo!  I  want  to 
see  you  once  more!  Cuckoo  —  my  beloved  —  don't 
forget ! " 

Dr  Marsden  looked  at  Amy  in  an  agony  of  distress. 
It  was  too  awful  that  she,  who  had  sacrificed  her  life 
for  him,  who  had  just  breathed  out  her  great  love, 
should  hear  another  woman's  name  on  his  lips  as 
he  died. 

But  Amy  was  stretched  out  beside  him.  Amy  was 
dead.  She  had  died  with  her  hand  in  his. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  next  few  days  were  like  some  evil  dream  to 
Dr  Marsden.  The  first  thing  he  realised  after  Roland 
had  followed  Amy  Marsh  into  the  great  unknown, 
with  Cuckoo  Hayle's  name  on  his  lips  and  his 
secretary's  faithful  hand  in  his,  was  that  the  Ghuris 
were  satisfied  with  their  work  and  had  no  further 
quarrel  with  him.  In  some  mysterious  way  their 
instructions  had  enabled  them  to  recognise  their 
victim.  Having  despatched  him,  the  rest  was  no 
concern  of  theirs.  With  magnificent  indifference 
they  formed  into  a  marching  line  and  went  down  the 
Pass,  leaving  their  dead  and  the  dandy  with  its 
burden.  Dr  Marsden  shouted  after  them,  but  they 
took  not  the  slightest  notice,  and  a  few  moments' 
reflection  decided  him  that  it  was  best  to  leave  well 
alone,  and  to  get  back  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  the 
nearest  village,  in  order  to  procure  help  for  the 
transportation  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

His  first  thought  after  he  had  to  a  certain  extent 
recovered  control  of  himself  was  for  the  young 
Duke.  He  went  over  to  the  dandy,  and,  parting 
the  curtains,  bent  down  and  raised  the  boy  in  his 
arms.  He  was  unconscious,  but  apparently  un- 
harmed, as  Amy  had  said.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes  to  bring  him  to.  Opening  his  eyes, 
and  seeing  a  white  face,  and  hearing  his  own  tongue, 
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he  smiled  and  began  to  babble  incoherently.  He 
was  evidently  half  delirious  with  fear  and  exhaustion, 
and  Marsden  felt  it  was  just  as  well,  since,  when  he 
fully  recovered  his  senses,  he  would  be  far  away 
from  the  grim  and  terrible  sights  that  surrounded 
him  now.  He  laid  the  boy  comfortably  on  his 
rough,  matting-covered  cushions. 

After  surmounting  innumerable  obstacles,  many 
of  which  would  have  seemed  on  the  face  of  it  almost 
impossible,  Dr  Marsden  brought  the  young  Duke 
and  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  gone  out  to  seek 
him  by  the  long  and  circuitous  route  round  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Beltror,  and  across  the  Pass  into  Tudi. 
Then  he  halted  and  sent  the  porter  down  to  Shrivnal 
with  despatches,  and  the  next  day  a  hurried  ascent 
was  made  by  a  party  of  Bharkas,  under  Captain 
Sykes,  with  all  the  grim  paraphernalia  necessary  ; 
and  in  the  glow  of  sunset  a  sad  and  slow  procession 
wended  its  way  down,  and  was  met  at  the  entrance 
to  the  cantonment  by  a  white-faced  and  red-eyed 
little  party,  that  included  Lady  Raven,  her  husband, 
Mrs  Hayle,  Mr  Gentle,  the  Duke's  tutor,  and  Mrs 
Marsden,  the  doctor's  wife.  The  next  day,  amid 
much  pomp,  Oliver  Roland  and  Amy  Marsh  were 
buried  side  by  side. 

Hersee  was  prostrated  with  grief  for  weeks  after 
the  funeral,  and  for  once  the  order  of  things  was 
reversed,  and  it  was  Cuckoo  Hayle's  part  to 
administer  comfort  to  the  woman  who  had  so  often 
proved  herself  a  tower  of  strength.  In  some  way 
Hersee  seemed  to  hold  her  husband  responsible  for 
the  tragedy  of  the  mountains,  and  the  estrangement 
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between  them  was  so  complete,  that,  after  a  few 
attempts,  Raven  had  given  up  trying  to  offer  his 
sympathy  to  his  stricken  wife.  And  Cuckoo,  seeing 
these  things,  grew  sadder  and  sadder,  for  she  had 
learned  the  great  lesson  of  love  through  bitter  suffer- 
ing, and  it  was  terrible  to  have  to  watch  this  waste 
of  two  strong  and  splendid  lives.  With  her  Hersee 
would  talk  about  her  brother  and  his  heroic  death 
by  the  hour  together. 

"  He  loved  you,  Cuckoo,"  she  would  say  over  and 
over  again.  "You  ought  to  be  proud  that  he  died 
with  your  name  on  his  lips."  From  Dr  Marsden's 
sympathetic  lips  they  had  heard  the  whole  sad  story. 

"  I  am  proud,"  Cuckoo  answered  gently.  "  And  I 
am  glad  that  Amy  was  there  with  him  when  he  died." 

"O  Cuckoo,  Amy  could  bring  him  no  comfort, 
and  she  might  have  been  alive  now  but  for  that  mad 
idea  of  following  him." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  older  woman,  "  I  know  love, 
and  I  know  how  Amy  loved  him,  and  I  am  glad  that 
she  was  there." 

"  But  it  was  you  he  loved  !  And  he  never  loved 
Amy — not  like  that." 

"  In  moments  such  as  they  knew,  dear,  perhaps 
love  takes  on  a  different  shape,  and  all  kinds  of  love 
become  merged  in  one.  I  think  it  is  beautiful  that 
he  and  Amy  went  away  from  us  hand  in  hand." 

"Cuckoo,"  asked  Hersee  one  day,  "would  you 
never  have  cared  for  Oliver?" 

"Never,"  answered  the  other  woman  sadly. 
"  Dear  Hersee,  my  heart  is  in  Dick's  grave.  As 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  love  another  man." 

Hersee  Raven  was  going  home.     She  and  Cuckoo 
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Hayle  were  to  start  on  the  first  stage  of  their  journey 
on  the  following  day.  Cuckoo,  seeing  her  friend 
white  and  listless,  with  a  terrible  apathy  in  her  eyes 
and  mien,  going  about  the  business  preliminary  to 
departure  as  if  there  were  nothing  left  of  interest  to 
her  in  the  world,  made  a  great  resolve. 

They  dined  with  Raven  and  several  members  of 
his  staff  that  evening.  It  was  a  meal  that  Cuckoo 
never  forgot — Raven's  stony  face,  that  she  knew 
hid  a  broken  heart,  Hersee's  desperate  attempts 
to  be  her  own  gracious,  sympathetic  self.  At  the 
close  of  it  she  felt  hysterical,  but  her  resolve  was 
finally  made. 

Hersee  went  to  her  own  rooms.  There  was  still 
much  to  be  done  before  they  started  down  the 
Pass  soon  after  the  dawn  broke.  Cuckoo  also 
went  to  her  rooms.  From  there  she  sent  a  note 
to  Raven,  and,  in  answer  to  it,  he  came  into  one 
of  the  drawing-rooms  that  Ahad  Singh  had  had 
furnished  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  house  in  Park 
Lane. 

Cuckoo,  who  was  afraid  of  no  man,  even  though 
he  looked,  as  she  expressed  it,  like  a  stone  image, 
began  at  once  : 

"General  Raven,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  very  ugly 
story.  Please  don't  interrupt  me.  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  long  ago.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that 
I  am  breaking  my  word  to  Hersee ;  only,  as  we 
are  going  away  to-morrow,  and  you  are  staying 
behind,  and  I  may  never  see  you  again,  I  must 
tell  you  the  truth." 

Then  she  told  him  the  truth  ;  she  told  him  every- 
thing from  the  very  beginning,  from  the  moment 
when  Ahad  Singh  had  first  used  his  power  over 
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her  to  make  her  procure  the  plans  of  the  Semitje 
Fort.  When  she  had  finished  the  bald  narrative 
of  her  treachery  she  told  him  the  reason  why  she 
was  in  Ahad  Singh's  power. 

He  listened  without  speaking  a  word.  He  seemed 
dazed.  She  thought  he  would  never  speak.  At  last 
he  said  in  a  dull  voice  : 

"  And  I  never  knew  !  " 

"Of  course  you  didn't  know,"  she  exclaimed 
sharply.  "How  could  you  know,  since  Hersee 
never  told  you?" 

"  I  ought  to  have  known,"  he  answered. 

"Yes,"  she  said  forcefully,  "now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  you  are  perfectly  right.  Of  course  you  ought 
to  have  known.  But  then  all  men  are  children  when 
it  comes  to  dealing  with  women.  They  only  see 
what  is  in  front  of  their  eyes.  That's  all,  I  think,'* 
continued  Cuckoo  in  a  very  small  voice.  She  felt 
that  he  was  hardly  aware  of  her  presence.  "I 
have  broken  my  word  to  Hersee,  but  I  had  to  tell 
you — now  that  we  are  going  away."  She  moved 
nearer  to  him  and  touched  his  arm.  Her  voice 
was  no  louder,  but  it  went  right  to  his  soul. 
"You  mustn't  let  her  go,"  she  said. 

Raven  went  straight  to  his  wife's  rooms.  She 
came  into  the  sitting-room,  clad  in  a  loose  white 
wrapper,  a  tall,  slight  figure,  without  any  life  in 
her  beautiful  face. 

He  told  her  what  Cuckoo  had  told  him.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  said  humbly  : 

"  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  that  I  didn't  know?" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  answered;  "I  forgive  you  every- 
thing." 

"  But  you  are  going  home,  all  the  same?" 
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*  "Oh  yes." 

"  Will  you  not  stay,  if  I  go  down  on  my  knees 
and  beg  you  to?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

11 1  don't  feel  that  I  could — not  now." 

"  I  understand.     You  can't  forgive." 

"  But  I  do  forgive.     It's  not  that." 

"  You  don't  love  me  any  more?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said  vaguely. 

11 1  deserve  it." 

The  utter  misery  in  his  voice  touched  her. 

"  I  will  go  home  for  a  little  while,"  she  said. 
"Just  now  I  feel  so  tired — as  if  I  couldn't  think." 

11  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,"  he  replied.  "Go 
home  —  live  your  life  as  you  wish  to.  Only  re- 
member that  I  adore  you,  and  that  I  have  been 
the  greatest  fool  on  God's  earth.  And  if  ever 
you  can  want  me  back  in  your  life,  send  for  me. 
Will  you  promise  me  that?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

And  he  kissed  her  hand. 

Six  months  later  General  Raven  resigned  his 
post  as  guardian  of  the  young  Rajah  of  Ghilrit, 
now  fully  recovered  and  surrounded  with  suitable 
advisers,  and  came  home.  But  he  had  not  landed 
a  day  when  he  was  sent  back  post  haste,  for  the 
entire  State  of  Ghilrit  had  risen  a  second  time, 
and  a  massacre  that  recalled  the  blackest  days  of 
the  Mutiny  had  wiped  out  Shrivnal. 

This  time  he  gave  no  quarter ;  he  showed  no 
mercy.  For  three  months  he  waged  the  bitterest 
warfare  against  the  misguided  people ;  right  up 
from  the  plains  into  the  highest  mountain  fastnesses 
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he  taught  them  what  the  British  Lion  can  be  when 
he  is  roused.  Then  he  came  home  and  laid  on 
the  Indian  Secretary's  table  the  gift  of  a  cowed 
and  broken  and  conquered  people,  never  more  to 
be  known  as  an  independent  native  State. 

They  made  him  a  peer,  and  the  country  voted 
him  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But  he  wanted 
neither  honour  nor  fortune. 

What  he  wanted  he  got.  It  was  a  telegram 
from  Hersee,  from  the  little  Devonshire  village 
where  she  was  living,  and  it  contained  the  one 
word  "Come." 


THE    END. 
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THINGS    I   REMEMBER 

By  FREDERICK  TOWNSEND  MARTIN 
Illustrated  Price  ior.  6d.  net 

Mr.  Frederick  Townsend  Martin,  brother  of  the 
late  Bradley  Martin,  is  a  familiar  figure  in  London 
Society,  and  "Freddy"  (as  he  is  known  to  his  many 
friends)  has  numerous  interesting  and  pleasant  stories 
to  tell  about  Queen  Victoria,  King  Edward,  Queen 
Margherita  of  Italy,  Consuelo  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester ;  Louise  Duchess  of  Devonshire  ;  Lady 
Holland,  Lady  Paget,  the  Dowager  Lady  Cawdor, 
Lord  Wandsworth,  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  late  Lord  Swansea,  Mrs.  Ronalds,  Alec  Yorke, 
Mme.  Melba,  William  Gillett,  Mrs.  William  Lowther, 
Lady  Essex,  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  Lady  Galway,  and 
many  others. 

THE  COURT  OF    CHRISTINA 
OF    SWEDEN 

And  the  later  Adventures  of  the  Queen 
in  Exile 

By  FRANCIS  GRIBBLE 

Author  of  "The  Comedy  of  Catherine  the  Great"  etc. 

With  Photogravure  Plates  Price  15^.  net 

Queen   Christina   of  Sweden — the  Minerva  of  the 
North — who  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gribble's  new  book, 
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resigned  her  throne,  against  the  wish  of  her  subjects, 
quite  early  in  life,  in  order  to  be  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  wander  about 
Europe.  Her  career  is  one  of  romance  and  intrigue  ; 
of  mystery  and  crime.  Biographers  and  historians 
have  always  been  perplexed  as  to  her  motive  for 
putting  her  retainer,  Monaldeschi,  to  death  in  the 
royal  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  and  as  to  the  nature 
of  her  passionate  attachment  to  the  fascinating 
Cardinal  Azzolino.  Documents  recently  extracted 
from  the  Archives  of  the  Azzolino  family  enable  the 
author  to  throw  fresh  light  on  both  these  matters, 
and  upon  the  true  character  of  a  Queen  whose 
reckless  conduct  has  furnished  a  theme  to  such  great 
imaginative  writers  as  Browning  and  Dumas. 


MORE  ABOUT  KING  EDWARD 

By  EDWARD  LEGGE 

Author  of  "King  Edward  in  His  True  Colours  " 

Illustrated  Price  i6s.  net 

Mr.  Legge's  new  book  is  sure  of  a  welcome  from  the 
large  public  that  enjoyed  his  delightful  book  on 
King  Edward,  published  last  year,  in  which  he  gave 
a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  King  that  was 
not  generally  known  before.  The  many  years  that 
Mr.  Legge  has  spent  in  contact  with  the  Court 
peculiarly  fit  him  to  write  about  King  Edward,  and 
the  numerous  fresh  stories  and  anecdotes  which  will 
be  found  in  his  new  volume  are  further  evidence  of 
the  wide  range  of  his  knowledge  of  the  interesting 
facts  and  features  of  King  Edward's  life. 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 

CHARLOTTE  AMELIE  PRINCESS 

OF  ALDENBURG  (1652-1732) 

Translated  and  Edited  by  her  descendant 
MRS.  AUBREY  LE  BLOND 

Illustrated  with  unpublished  portraits  from  Private 
Collections. 

Price  i6s.  net 

This  is  the  life  story  from  her  own  pen  of  a  singularly 
attractive  woman  who,  though  born  "  in  the  purple,"  was 
the  victim  of  almost  endless  tyranny,  persecution  and 
hardship. 

A  member  of  a  family  famous  for  bravery  and  public 
service  since  the  days  of  her  ancestor  Louis  de  la  Tremoille 
—  the  Blameless  Knight  —  she  left  the  country  of  her  birth 
when  a  girl  because  of  religious  intolerance  and  retired  to 
Denmark,  where  she  lived  with  her  cousin  the  Queen. 
Sought  in  marriage  by  three  kings  and  an  infinite  array  of 
German  princelings,  she  gave  her  hand  with  her  heart  to 
Anthony  I.  Count  of  Aldenburg,  only  to  have  him  snatched 
from  her  within  6  months  after  their  marriage,  poisoned  at 
the  instigation  of  his  heir-presumptive.  As  a  widow  she 
suffered  further  persecutions  from  this  man,  and  on  the 
birth  of  her  son  a  few  months  later,  attemps  were  made  to 
deprive  her  of  the  guardianship  and  to  rob  the  child  of  its 
inheritance.  Beset  by  every  possible  difficulty  and  hard- 
ship, and  without  the  means  to  obtain  even  sufficient  food, 
the  poor  mother  journeyed  to  Vienna  and  besought  the 
protection  of  the  Emperor. 

Fearing  that  she  might  die  before  her  son  was  old  enough 
to  understand  all  that  had  taken  place,  Charlotte  Ame'lie 
wrote  her  life  for  his  guidance. 
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THE    PRESS    GANG 

Afloat  and  Ashore 

By  J.   R.  HUTCHINSON 
Illustrated  Price  los.  6d.  net 

The  practice  of  pressing  men  for  the  sea  service  of 
the  Crown  would  seem  to  have  been  resorted  to  even 
in  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  and  to  have  continued 
intermittently  up  to  the  dawn  of  the  i8th  century, 
when  naval  needs  having  grown  in  volume  and 
urgency,  the  press  net  was  cast  wider  and  wider 
until  at  last,  during  that  great  century  of  struggle, 
practically  every  class  of  the  population  was  subject 
to  its  merciless  inroads. 

In  its  inception,  development  and  extraordinary  cul- 
mination the  Impress  System  of  the  i8th  century,  of 
which  the  Press  Gang  was  at  once  the  embodiment 
and  the  active  exponent,  constitutes  perhaps  the 
greatest  anomaly  and  certainly  the  grossest  imposition 
any  free  people  ever  submitted  to.  Unlawful,  oppres- 
sive and  unjust,  it  was  nevertheless  tolerated  and 
fostered  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Standing  as 
a  bulwark  against  aggression  and  conquest,  it  ground 
under  its  heel  the  very  people  it  protected,  making 
them  slaves  in  order  to  keep  them  free.  Masquer- 
ading as  a  protector  it  dragged  the  wage  earner  from 
his  home  and  left  his  starving  family  to  the  mercies 
of  the  parish. 

Around  the  doings  of  the  Press  Gang,  afloat  and 
ashore,  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  written  a  racy  and  vivid 
book,  and  in  telling  the  story  of  their  amazing 
activities  in  building  up  our  navy  and  making  it 
master  of  the  seas,  he  touches  upon  almost  every 
phase  of  the  naval  life  and  administration  during 
that  exciting  century. 


MR.    NASITS  NEW  BOOKS 
THE    YEAR'S     MIND     // 

Or  Hamworth  Happenings 

By  the  Author  of  u  Leaves  from  a  Life"  etc. 

Illustrated  Price  IDS.  6d.  net 

Readers  of  "  Leaves  from  a  Life,"  "  Leaves  from  a 
Garden,"  and  other  books  by  this  charming  writer, 
will  find  "The  Year's  Mind"  entirely  to  their  liking. 
There  are  many  natural  history  anecdotes,  numerous 
stories  of  country  life  are  related,  and  rural  scenes 
described  with  the  glowing  pen  of  a  writer  who  knows 
and  loves  the  country. 

THE    MEMOIRS    OF    MARIA 
STELLA  (Lady  Newborough) 

By  HERSELF 
Illustrated  Price  los.  6d.  net 

When  this  extraordinary  book  first  made  its  appear- 
ance it  created  an  amazing  sensation  all  over  Europe. 
Vigorous  and  successful  efforts  were  at  once  made  to 
suppress  it,  all  the  copies  being  bought  up  by  agents, 
it  is  believed,  of  the  Orleans  family.  Now  it  is  again 
to  be  made  available  to  the  public,  who  will  find  it  a 
volume  of  the  greatest  interest.  Maria  Stella  was,  as 
is  well  known,  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Philippe 
Egalite  and  to  have  been  exchanged  by  him,  in 
infancy,  for  a  boy  (the  son  of  an  Italian  named 
Chiappini)  who  subsequently  became  Louis  Philippe. 
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By  ALEXANDER  IRVINE 
Author  of  "  From  the  Bottom  Up." 

Price  3-r.  6d.  net 

"This  book,"  says  the  author  in  a  foreword  "  is 
the  torn  manuscript  of  the  most  beautiful  life  I  ever 
knew.  I  have  merely  pieced  and  patched  it  together, 
and  have  not  even  changed  or  disguised  the  names 
of  the  little  group  of  neighbours  who  lived  with  us  at 
'the  bottom  of  the  world.'" 

It  is  a  book  whose  human  appeal  is  similar  to  that 
of  "  Margaret  Ogilvie,"  Barrie's  beautiful  tribute  to 
his  mother. 

Mr.  Irvine's  mother  was  an  Irish  peasant  woman, 
with  a  great  heart  and  a  great  spiritual  insight,  and 
the  son's  record  tells  very  tenderly  and  beautifully 
of  the  love  of  Anna  and  Jamie,  his  parents ;  of 
their  grinding  fight  with  famine  and  poverty,  and  of 
their  many  children,  of  whom  Alexander  was  the 
youngest — the  favourite  boy,  into  whose  hands  the 
mother  put  "the  handles  of  God's  plow."  It  tells, 
also,  of  the  neighbours  in  Antrim,  of  Anna's  simple 
belief  in  the  presence  of  God  in  "the  least  of  His 
little  ones,"  and  of  her  creed,  "  Love  is  enough." 
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THE  EMPRESS  OF  THE 
BALKANS 

By 
H.  M.  KING  NICHOLAS  OF  MONTENEGRO 

With  an  Autographed  Portrait  of  the  Author 
Price  3^.  6d.  net 

This  is  a  stirring  drama  by  Europe's  most  pictur- 
esque monarch.  It  has  been  adapted  from  the  original 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Petrovitch  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Volnay,  and 
is  published  with  His  Majesty's  authority. 

QUIET  ROADS  AND  SLEEPY 
VILLAGES 

By  ALLAN  FEA 

Author  of  "  Old  World  Places,"  etc. 

Illustrated  Price  is.  6d.  net 

FIGURE  SKATING  IN  THE 
ENGLISH    STYLE 

By   HUMPHRY  H.  COBB 

First  Class  Badge  Holder  of  the  National  Skating 
Association. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Price  5^.  net 
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THE  MOXFORD  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  VERSE 

(1340-1913) 

Presented  by  A.  STODART  WALKER 
Price  3.$*.  6d.  net 

A  most  amusing  parody  upon  the  famous  "Oxford 
Book  of  English  Verse." 

NURSERY    MANAGEMENT 

An  Up-to-date  Book 

By    MARY    GARDNER 
Price  5-r.  net 

Special  care  has  been  taken  to  make  this  book 
thoroughly  practical  and  suitable  for  readers  of  all 
incomes.  Among  the  contents  will  be  found:  The 
Nursery,  furniture  and  ventilation — How  to  get  a 
Nurse,  her  duties  and  qualifications  —  Children's 
Clothing,  how  to  cut  out  and  make — Doll's  Clothes 
— Dentition— Nursery  Hygiene — Artificial  Feeding — 
The  Milk  Question — Nursery  Diet  and  Menus — 
Exercise — Backward  and  Forward  Children — Early 
Religious  Training — Education  on  Kindergarten 
Lines — Chidren's  Books — Left  Handedness — Home- 
made Toys — Amusements  and  Games — The  Care  of 
Children  in  India,  etc.,  etc. 
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GUARDIAN  ANGELS 

By   MARCEL    PROVOST 

Member  of  the  Academic  Frangatse 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 

Price  6.r. 

In  this  novel  the  distinguished  French  Academ- 
ician, Marcel  Prevost  shows  the  possible  danger  of 
employing  foreign  governesses  in  our  homes.  He 
accuses  these  "  Guardian  Angels"  of  exercising  a 
perverting  influence  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and, 
not  infrequently,  of  breaking  up  many  a  home  through 
their  secret  liaisons  with  husbands  and  sons. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  "Guardian 
Angels  "  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  that 
have  been  issued  in  any  language  during  recent  years. 
Man-of-the-world,  eminent  litterateur  and  keen 
observer  of  both  sexes  (his  knowledge  of  feminine 
motives  is  almost  staggering),  M.  Prevost  has  had 
the  courage  to  attack  the  conventional  acceptance 
of  an  ever-growing  custom,  and  to  paint,  in  a  most 
powerful  and  daring  manner,  the  picture  of  what  he 
considers  a  grave  and  unheeded  menace. 

Every  married  woman  ought  to  read  "  Guardian 
Angels"  if  only  to  be  forewarned  against  a  danger 
that  may  one  day  invade  her  own  home. 
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RUNNING    SANDS 

By  REGINALD  WRIGHT  KAUFFMAN 

Author  of  "  Daughters  of  Ishmael,"  etc. 

Price  6s. 

The  story  of  a  young  girl  who  marries  a  man  thirty 
years  older  than  herself.  He  has  spent  those  thirty 
years  mining  in  the  West  and  is  to  all  appearances  as 
strong  and  vigorous  as  a  man  of  twenty-five.  She 
thinks  she  loves  him  and  wants  to  love  him,  but  at 
eighteen  how  can  she  tell  ?  And  so  they  marry  and 
in  due  course  young  blood  asserts  itself  and  they  learn 
the  lesson  that  nature  teaches  them. 


THE   THOUSANDTH  WOMAN 

By  E.  W.  HORNUNG 

Author  of  "Raffles,"  etc. 

With  Four  Illustrations  Price  3$.  6d.  net 

This  is  the  story  of  one  woman  in  a  thousand  who 
never  for  a  moment  lost  her  splendid  loyalty  to  her 
lover  and  her  friend,  though  all  the  evidence  in  the 
world  seemed  dead  against  him. 

It  is  quite  one  of  the  best  mystery  stories  Mr. 
Hornung  has  ever  written  ;  and  it  is  a  good  mystery 
story  because  it  is  so  much  more — a  story  of  character 
so  strongly  arousing  the  reader's  sympathies  that  he 
hangs  with  breathless  suspense  upon  the  fate  of  the 
man  and  the  woman  whom  he  understands  thoroughly 
and  likes  immensely. 
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ELLEN    ADAIR 

By   FREDERICK   NIVEN 
Author  of  "  A  Wilderness  of  Monkeys,"  etc. 

Price  6s. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Niven's  earlier  works  will  look  with 
interest  to  his  new  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Niven  already  holds  a  prominent 
place  among  the  school  of  modern  realists,  and  the 
brilliant  characterisation  of  some  very  interesting 
'types'  which  he  gives  us  in  'Ellen  Adair'  should  do 
much  to  further  enhance  his  reputation. 


MY  ENEMY  JONES 

An  Extravaganza 

By    ROBERT  BARR 

Author  of  "  The  Mutable  Many"  ;   "  StranleigKs 
Millions"  etc. 

Price  3-r.  6d.  net 

RAVEN,   V.C. 

By  CORALIE  STANTON  and  HEATH  HOSKEN 
Second  Impression  Price  6s. 

"Raven,  V.C.  is  a  fine  character,  and  the  scenes 
on  the  India  frontier,  are  splendidly  done.  The  book 
is  one  of  enthralling  interest  with  an  original  and  very 
lovable  heroine." — Daily  Express. 

"A  fine  stirring  tale  .  .  .  we  very  strongly  recom- 
mend it."— Globe. 
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THE   GRELL    MYSTERY 

By  FRANK  FROEST 

Late  Superintendent  Criminal  Investigation 
Department,  Scotland  Yard 

Second  Impression  Price  6s. 

"  A  rattling  story — a  murder  mystery,  with  the  most 
puzzling  and  exciting  '  ends  '  to  it,  full  of  thrills  and 
triumphs  and  checks  and  counter-checks,  and  with 
none  of  the  nonsensical  machinery  of  the  shilling 
shocker  in  it.  ...  Mr.  Froest  takes  us  behind  the 
scenes  at  Scotland  Yard  and  shows  how,  line  upon  line, 
inch  by  inch,  a  case  is  built  up.  Apart  from  the 
thumping  excitements  of  the  book  (and  they  are 
countless)  the  character  drawing  is  neatly  done." — 

Daily  News. 

"  It  is  all  highly  realistic,  and  we  are  carried  along 
breathlessly  from  start  to  finish  .  .  .  one  of  the 
cleverest  detective  stories  we  remember  to  have  read 
for  a  long  time  past." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  rich  feast  of  excitement  .  .  .  the  character- 
isation ...  is  well  done." — Spectator. 
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FERRIS  OF  THE   CHERRY 
TREES 

By  J.  S.  FLETCHER 
Author  of  "  The  Town  of  Crooked  Ways"  etc. 

Price  6s. 

Mr.  Fletcher  is  the  literary  lord  of  the  land  of  broad 
acres,  and  "Ferris  of  the  Cherry  Trees"  is  one  of 
the  best  of  his  many  fine  novels.  The  Cherry  Trees 
is  the  name  of  a  farm. 

"Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher  is  one  of  the  score  of  modern 
novelists  who  inspire  their  readers  with  confidence. 
The  sound  construction  and  strong  characterisation 
of  his  workmanship  .  .  .  accord  well  with  his  home- 
spun scenes  of  Yorkshire  manners."  —  Nation. 

"  A  fine  story."  —  Morning  Post. 

"  It  is  the  quiet,  cumulative  method  of  the  true 
artist  ;  and  the  reader  who  gets  his  nose  into  the  story 
will  not  want  to  skip  a  page.  Of  the  strength  and 
fine  technique  of  the  novel  and  its  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  the  true  studies  of  rural  character,  there  is 
no  doubt.  A  notable  piece  of  work." 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 
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